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SATUBSAT, JAIHTABT 3, 1920. 

Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, 

. Atlanta f Ga, 

The commission met at 10.30 a. m. at the Piedmont Hotel, the 
Hon. Thomas M. Bell, presiding. 

Present, Senators Moses and Sterling and Representatives Bell 
and Steenerson. 

Mr. Bell. Ladies and gentlemen: You are all doubtless aware of 
the object of this commission. We are glad to meet you people. 
We are proud to see the faces of so many intelligent people. When 
we say intelligent people, we mean that. We do not mean to flatter 
you, because that would be equivalent to calling you fools. Every 
man knows his own ability; every man kmows his own worth; every 
man knows his relative position to mankind, to church and State. 
No man is ever deceived in himself. He may deceive others and 
others may deceive him, but he is not deceived in himself. 

This joint commission, authorized by Congress, is for the purpose 
of investigating salaries in the Postal Service and the making of a 
report to Congress by which we might enable you to get proper 
increases in compensation. I believe the other members of this 
commission agree with me that a majority, if not the whole, of the 
postal employees are entitled to increased compensation. 

I am proud, so far as I am concerned, that we have had so httle 
kicking, as you might call it, from the postal employees. Less, in 
my judgment, than from any other people in the coimtry. I have 
seen no indication on the part of the postal employees and the post- 
masters in the United States to strike. I am glad of that. I am 
proud of that, and I commend you for your action in that respect. 
I regret to say the we had more men engaged in strikes during the 
war than we had men at the front fighting. That is a deplorable 
condition, a condition that must change sooner or later and that, I 
beheye, is something we all agree upon. 

This commission has imdertaken a stupendous work, the biggest 
work, no doubt, of any commission ever appointed by Congress. 
We are to deal and are deaUng with more than 200,000 postal 
employees in the United States. That is no little job. We work 
without compensation — and I think that is right, too. I do not 
like paid commissions, especially where there is no limited time within 
which it must report. 

We have som« distinguished northern and western men on this 
commission. I have found them very agreeable, very reasonable,* 
very fair, and I beUeve they are as close to the postal employees of 
the coimtry as anybody else. I am glad to have them here with 
me to see the ''Sunny South'' on a cold day. (Laughter.) I am 
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1394 POSTAL SALABIES. 

glad that they can get a glimpse of Georgia — the greatest State in 
the Union, oi course. (Applause.) And I am glad to have them 
meet the good people of this part of the country to show them the 
character and class of men and women we have herC; the braye men 
and the pure women of the Empire State of the South. 

Our time is limited, I am sorry to say. I wish we had more time 
to giye you, but we haye only to-day to hear you and we will, of 
necessity, be obliged to limit the time of each speaker. We want to 
giye you as much time as we can, but we must leaye here this after- 
noon for New Orleans. I belieye you haye representatiyes selected 
for the different branches of the service to present your claims, but 
that doesn't preyent you from filing briefs, or any statement you may 
wish to make. They can be filed with Mr. Beasley, the secretary of 
the commission, and will go into the record of the hearings. 

I belieye the first on the list is a representatiye of the cleilss, Mr. 
William Brown, of Birmingham, Ala., who has, I belieye, arranged 
for the length of time he wm talk. The clerks of that State, I behye, 
haye eight minutes and, of course, if Mr. Brown takes up the entire 
eight minutes, the other representatiyes will be cut out. If Mr. 
Brown is present, we will be glad to hear from him. 

Clebks in Fikst and Second Class Offices. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM BBOWK, BIBMIKGHAM, ALA. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the commission: The 
conditions in Birmingham are pretty much the same as they are at 
other places. 

Senator Moses. What is your position in the post office, Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Beown. Clerk-distributor. 

Mr. Bell. In the post office? 

Mr. Brown. In the post office. The conditions are yery much the 
same in Birmingham as they are anywhere else. We haye the high 
cost of liying to contend with, night work, oyertime and all those 
things. We liaye scheme study. We haye to keep up on that, and 
it is all done on off time with no compensatory time allowed. There 
is no time allowed for scheme study. It is all done on our own time. 
We haye also a good deal of oyertime, which takes up the regular 
men. Whoeyer happens to be on duty when they need this oyer- 
time work to be penormed is called upon to perform this extra duty, 
and whoeyer it nits has got to do tnat extra time. The oyertime 
runs between two and three thousand hours a month. 

Mr. Bell. Are you compelled to make that oyertime ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, if we naye anything we want to be off for, they 
are not hard on us. They are pretty liberal along that line. 

Senator Moses. How many employees are there m the Birmingham 
post office ? 

Mr. Brown. There are a hundred and six clerks in the Birmingham 
office and stations. 

. Senator Moses. Haye you had any difficulty in filling places in the 
office? 

Mr. Brown. We don't seem to haye. They haye a good many 
substitutes working around. 

Senator Moses. Are there plenty of applicants to take the exam- 
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Mr. Bbown. I haven't heard of any. Some take the exammations 
and don't take the jobs. 

Senator Moses. How many men resigned from the service in the 
last two years? 

Mr^ROWN. During 1918 there were quite a few, but for the last 
six months of last year there were very few resignations in our office. 
Possibly two or three, if I remember. 

Senator Sterling. What are your hours p^ day? 

Mr. Brown. We have eight hours, and some of them have a 
''swing" of two hours, which stretches it over a period of 10 hours. 
My regular shift is from 7 in the morning imtil 3.30 p. m., with 30 
mmutes for lunch. 

Senator Sterling. What is involved in the scheme study ? 

Mr. Brown. In the mailing division we have three States — 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi. They require one State a year. 
That means you repeat every three yea.rs. They examine you on 
these States. It is divided into two sections. You get one tne first 
six months and one the second six months of the year to put up. To 
put an examination it will require all your spare time for about four 
weeks to get up on it and prepare yourself to pass the examination. 
I think they require about 98 per cent to pass the examination. 

Senator Sterling. On the average, how much time each day do 
you spend in that scheme study ? 

Mr. Brown. Two or three nours we will spend on the scheme. 
From two to three hours a day. Of course it is all memory work. 
You learn some to-day and forget them to-morrow. 

Senator Moses. Have there oeen any failures to pass the exami- 
nations ? 

Mr. Brown. In this distribution? 

Senator Mosss. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. They try at times, and if they fall down the first time 
they go back and study some more and try again. They may make 
possibly two or three attempts at it. There has been no one put out 
of the service for failure. 

Senator Moses. Have there been any failmres to receive promo- 
tions? 

Mr. Brown. None that I know of. 

Senator Sterling. But that study is absolutely necessary ? 

A&. Brown. If a man is working in the mailing division, if he don't 
know the distribution, he is of very little service to the post office. 
He has got to know this distribution. He has got to know how to 
put it in the right place as it comes to him. In working out the 
different trains, we have to know the diflFerent routes, where it makes 
the best connections and the best time. You have to know all that 
as soon as you look at a letter. 

Senator Moses. There has been a great industrial activity in 
Birmingham in the past few years, has tnere not ? 

Mr. Srown. Yes. All the manufacturing plants have been run- 
ning to full capacity. 

^nator Moses. Their scales of wages are higher than those in the 
post office? 

Mr. Brown. I am acquainted with a machinist in the United 
States Steel mill there who gets 78 cents an hour. They work him 
10 hours a day and for all over 8 hours he gets time and a half. 
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Senator Sterling. How long has he been gettmg that 78 cents 
an hour ? 

Mr. Brown. He just left a railroad shop and went to the steel 
plant. He works 10 hours and gets 11 hours' pay. 

Senator MosES. He is a journeyman machinist? « 

Mr. Brown. Yes. He is a machinist. That is his trade. Tie is 
a mechanic. Blacksmiths, boilermakers, and all that are pretty 
much on the same basis from all I can learn. Carpenters get about 
70 or 75 cents an hour in our town. Plumbers, of course, are higher 
than anybody else all the time. 

Senator Moses. You tibdnk there have been very few resignations 
from the office in the last year. 

Mr. Brown. There were more the first six months. I do not 
think there have been more than three in the clerical force in the 
last half of the year. They are all hanging on and living in hope. 

Mr. Bell. The emergency bill we passed some time ago had 
something to do with that, 1 dare say. 

Mr. Brown. It relieved them at the time, but living is going up. 
It increased in our town about 4 per cent in the month of November. 
In a couple of months that will be all used up i^ain in the cost of 
living. Most of our men have families and have little jobs on the 
outside that they work at after they get through or before they start. 

Mr. Steenerson. Are the clerks well satined with the adminis- 
tration of the office as it affects promotions, or is there anv complaint 
there about promotions being unfairly made? 

Mr. Brown. Well, there is not a great deal. Awhile back we had 
a case. There was a vacancy there and a former carrier had a chance 
for the place, but they brought in a man from the inspector force 
and made him superintendent of the carriers. A lot of the boys 
didn't like that, but t^jat is all over now. 

Mr. Steenerson. But generally they are satisfied that they have 
been treated fairly in regard to promotions? 

Mr. Broavn. I believe they are. 

Mr. Steenerson. Promotions are based on their records, I suppose. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Steenerson. They are kept by the supervisory clerks? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. I naven't heard any complaints about the way 
promotions have been made or about who has been receiving the 
promotions. 

Mr. Steenerson. Or the manner in which the supervisory clerks 
keep the records? 

Mr. Brown. As far as the records are concerned, we do not know 
what they are. I haven't seen mine since I have been in the maxi- 
mum grade of $1,200 and I reached that grade seven or eight 
years ago. 

Senator Moses. How long have you been in the service? 

Mr. Browj^. Since 1907. I worked for a little while in the Railway 
Mail Service. 

Senator Moses. What are you receiv^ing now? 

Mr. Brown. $1,650. 

Senator MosES. That includes the recent increase? 

Mr. Brown. That is all told. 

Mr. Bell. We are much obliged to you, Mr. Brown, for your 
statement. 
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Mr. Brown submitted the following brief: 

BsiSF Submitted by Mr. Brown, Birmingham, Ala. 

LEGISLATION DESIRED BY THE POST-OFFICE CLERKS OF ALABAMA. 

1. There should be three grades of salaries — an entrance, salary of $1,800 and a maxi- 
mum salary of $2,^)0. Special clerk grade should be restored, so that efficiency can 
be rewarded. 

2. The establishment of a court of appeals in order to insure fair and impartial 
trials, the judges to be appointed bv the Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

3. Seniority should govern in the making of promotions, everything else being 
egual. New clerks entering; the service should be required to work six months as 
distributors in either the city*6r mailing division in order to give them a general 
knowle(Jge of mail service. 

4. Clerks who are required to put up distribution to routes, study of schemes, and 
train schedules should oe paid according to amount of time consumed and the amount 
of distribution required. 

5. Time off for Sunday should be mandatory and the rate of overtime should be 
based on the number of working days in each month. Time and a half for over- 
time. Six hours night work equal to eight hours daywork. 

6. That 30 days' annual vacation with pay and 30 days' sick time with pay be 
granted postal employees. 

7. That the committee recommend a retirement measure for postal employees — 
Sterling-Lehlbach measure preferred. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. William Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. I yield my time, Mr. Chairman, to Mr, Deacy. 

Mr. Bell. We will then hear from Mr. D. J, Deacy. 

STATEMENT OF MB. D. J. DEAC7, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Mr. Deacy, I represent the entire force of our office— clerks, 
carriers, rural earners. Mr. Chairman, Senators, and Representa- 
tives, I know the time is brief and I will endeavor to be brief. I am 
not prepared to make an ailment. In fact, this time was alloted 
to me owing to the absence of one who should have been here. I 
think it is very patent to this honorable commission that the service, 
or the men in the service, dOTiand that they should receive a just 
and adequate compensation, and may I not be permitted at this 
time to call your attention to the Congressional Record and the 
arguments made during the consideration of this $150 legislation. 

Mr. Newton, of Minnesota, asks this question: '^Are men leaving 
trades now to go into the Postal Service?'' No! But skilled post£u 
employees are leaving the Grovernment service to accept private 
employment. That is true the country over. 

And again: 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the people of this country expect the Government of 
the United States to pay its employees an adeauate wage, certainly not less than what 
this same man, unoer similar working conditions, could receive from a private 
employer. 

Just one more: 

Mr. Dyer. It is not at the recommendation of the Postmaster General and I believe 
if we should vote here to increase the pay of these employes $500 instead of a hundred 
and fifty, that the President would veto it upon the recommendation of his Cabinet 
officer, the Postmaster General * * *. We are doing something to help a class of 
people who have been badly neglected and mistreated and whose pay is far below 
what it ought to be to give them a decent livelihood. 
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Now, conditions in our office, gentlemen, are quite different, per- 
haps, from the general run of post offices. Our post office is of the 
first class and is a central accounting office for three counties in 
west Alabama. On the 1st of January three additional post offices 
have been added to that office for central accounting— Sumter, 
Green^ and Bibb Counties. The acting postmaster has asked for an 
increase in the clerical force, but it has not been allowed him, and it is 
•nearly four years now since an additional clerk has been given to 
that office. We have had during that period of time I think four 
separations from the service —men who na^e resigned. I only need 
to mention the last one, who resigned from the carrier force to 
accept a position in the railroad shops as a laborer in the car depart- 
ment, where he received 45 cents an hour. 

Senator Moses. Was that prior to this recent increase ? 

Mr. Deacy. Yes, sir. . 

(Senator Moses. He was then getting 40 cents ? 

Mr. Deacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. In the Postal vService ? 

Mr. Deacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. He would get 60 cents now, imder the new bill ? 

Mr. Deacy. He wasn't a substitute; he was a regular carrier. 

Senator Moses. How long have you been in the service ? 

Mr. Deacy. Nearhr 18 years. 

Senator Moses. How many clerks are there in the Tuscaloosa 
office? 

Mr. Deacy. Fourteen. 

Senator Moses. What are the receipts of the office; do you know ? 

Mr. Deacy. Something around $60,000. Now, our duties in the 
office: The duties pertaining to my position, particularly, are most 
everything. We are required to put up a scheme examination of 
the State of Alabama; we have also to study distribution and are 
called upon to perform every service in there. The position I am 
on and the man who works opposite me calls for our working every 
other Sunday. The men in tne railroad shops or any other employ- 
ment that work on Sunday get time and a hau. We are only allowed 
a straight salary according to the salary we receive for that month. 

Senator Moses. How much are you now receiving? 

Mr. Deacy. Fourteen hundred and fifty. 

Senator Moses. All told? 

Mr. Deacy. Counting the himdred and fifty increase. 

Senator Moses. After 18 years' service ? 

Mr. Deacy. After 18 years; and I want to call your attention to 
what we consider an injustice. There is a man in the service now 
who has worked a third less number of years than I -have who was a 
carrier, and on account of this increase by percentage he became the 
"percentage carrier.'^ He was transferred to a clerk's position and is 
receiving now a himdred dollars more per year than I am. You 
readily understand how that was. There were so many — a certain 
percentage of the clerks and a certain percentage of the carriers — 
entitled to a hundred dollars raise. He became the percentage 
carrier and carried that into the office and now ranks over the men 
who have been in the service for 18 or 20 years. 

Senator Moses. Have you any definite suggestion as to what the 
salaries should be ? 
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Mr. Deacy. The maximum and minimum? 

Senator Moses. Where they should start and where they should 
end. 

Mr. Deacy. Well, I should think that under the requirements of 
the postal service — ^what a man is expected to do and the goods he is 
expected to deliver — that his salary should be nearly seventeen 
hundred. 

Senator Moses. As the maximum? 

Mr. Deacy. No; the minimum. 

Senator Moses. You mean the entrance salary? 

Mr. Deacy. Yes; entrance salary; and we believe it ought to go 
to $2,400. You must understand that the operation of the post 
office doesn't depend so much on the supervisory positions and the 
postmasters who, with all due respect, are sometimes nothing more 
than a figurehead — ^men who hardly know the color of a 2-cent stamp. 

Senator Moses. What is your postmaster's salary? 

Mr. Deacy. Thirty-one hundred. 

Senator Sterling. What is the population of vour town ? 

Mr. Deacy. About 20,000. 

Senator Sterling. What industries have you there? 

Mr. Deacy. Coal mines, iron furnaces, and then we have a tre- 
mendous volume of business from the lumber district. We also have 
the State University and the State institution for the insane. 

Senator Sterling. What do the men working in the iron furnaces 
get? 

Mr. Deacy. What do they get ? 

Senator Sterling. Yes; what are their salaries? 

Mr. Deacy. Of course their salaries vary according to the duties 
performed. 

Senator Sterling. Well, the average compensation ? 

Mr. Deacy. They average around about the same as the railway 
einployees there, which is close around $260 to $280 a month. 

Senator Sterling. Per month ? 

Mr. Deacy. A month; yes, sir. The men in the shops make that 
and the lumbermen make the same thing — that is, the mechanics 
working around the himber industries. 

Senator Moses. What effect do you think a retirement bill would 
have on the general situation ? 

Mr. Deacy. Well, we are very much in favor of it. And these 
other things — this little dross of gold — ^which you have handed out, 
we are very grateful for it — that is, the $150. We are hoping for a 
betterment of our condition by your commission and also the enact- 
ment of a permanent retirement bill. That alone, in my opinion, is 
what has kept men in the service. We feel there ought to oe some- 
thing of this nature. We do not object to some form of contribution 
on the part of the clerks, provided that the Government will give us 
a sufficient amount of money to meet this requirement. It would 
hardly be fair or satisfactory to us were we required to contribute 
to a retirement fund when we are receiving inadequate compensation 
at this time. 

Senator Sterling. Would you deem a contribution of one-half on 
the part of the Government and one-half on the part of the employees 
a reasonable plan ? 
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Mr. Deacy. Well, if the compensation was forthcoming, I do not 
think we would object to it. We couldn't do that under the present 
salary we are receiving. It would be an utter impossibility. I can 
trutmully say that in order to keep up our life insurance — which we 
ought to do, and every man who aoes not provide for his dependen- 
cies in some form or other, whether by retirement or life insurance, 
I think is committing a crime — it will be found that we have to 
bori'ow money to pay up our life insurance policies. 

There is another thing, and that is our contention for a court of 
appeals. We in the postal service do not think it right or fair that 
the First Assistant rostmaster General, or the postmaster, or any 
other one official should be the court of last resort on any complaint 
we might have to file with them, and if you will pardon the personal 
reference, I want to cite a case I was the victim of. I have every 
scrap of paper pertaining to this particular case, and some day I hope 
that this generous Government, which I have endeavored to serve 
with honor to both myself and the Government, will right a wrong 
that has been unjustly imposed upon me. 

In a change oi postmasters in our office at one time some years 
ago, after I had served for something over eight years, the office 
force was reduced on the recommendation of a post-office inspector. 
One clerk in the office there, who was a junior clerk, was recom- 
mended to be reduced to senior substitute. The recommendation of 
the post-office inspector was held up and I was designated to be 
reduced to that position. I appealed to the Postmaster General, 
who was then Mr. Hitchcock, and my case was referred to the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, and I received no satisfaction what- 
ever. 

I remained a substitute for 21 months, and during that time 
several offers were made to me, through his office, of transfers to 
several designated cities, or, using his own words: "To a vacancy 
in any post office in the United States to which I might wish to 
transfer." I told him I was there with my people and there also I 
elected to remain, and after 21 months I was restored to my former 
position and salary. I had no appeal whatever, and that is just one 
case out of thousands. There was no one to give me any redress 
and I had to submit to the injustice imposed upon me. 

Mr. Bell. What kind of a tribunal would you suggest to refer 
such matters to ? 

Mr. Deacy. Mr. Chairman, you have that in vour own courts, and 
while I am very poorly versed in law, I know that if I am aggrieved 
at a decision in our justice's court, I can take it to our county court 
of appeals, and if they don't give me what I think is justice, I can 
take it to the State court of appeals. 1 beHeve there should be a 
commission appointed by the Government which would incorporate 
or include therein one man from the Postal Service, as a representative 
of the postal employees — ^whether he be carrier or clerk, it makes no 
difference to me. I think they are all good fellows and all alike. 
There should be a representative there who would look after our 
interests as well as the Government's interests. As it is to-day the 
final disposition of all such matters goes to some department of the 
Postmaster GeneraVs office and we have absolutely no appeal from 
his decisions. 
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Senator Steklino. How would a board of appeals within the 
department itself suit you, instead of a decision resting on a single 
individual official — the department to have a board of appeals to 
which the cases could be referred. 

Mr. Deacy. To be composed of whom ? 

Senator Sterling. Well, the head of the department, perhaps, to 
begin with, but it would be a permanent board. 

Mr. Deacy. Oftentimes these heads of departments are not men 
who are practical men. Oftentimes they know nothing at all of the 
operation of the Postal Service, and wmle they might be first-class 
officials theoretically, from a practical standpoint they would be 
absolutely ignorant of the conaitions existing. Whereas, a clerk or 
carrier, or a man who has served as a clerk or carrier, knows the 
actual c(mditions which exist. 

Senator Sterling. I simply thought of that in connection with 
the board of appeals, for example, in the Interior Department — a 
board of review, perhaps. 

Mr. Deacy. Well, if the board was composed of men who knew 
the conditions, of course, we could expect justice from it. 

Senator Moses. You mean men who know the conditions of the 
service in the field. 

Mr. Deacy. Absolutely. Yes. It would be the same proposition 
of appointing a business man — ^no matter how big a business man — 
postmaster of Atlanta. He would be in the way, so far as the 
operating condition of that office is concerned. No matter how big 
he was. We have a condition confronting us in our post office. 
Our postmaster resigned on the 15th of August and we have had no. 
appointment since that time, and I have jocosely remarked to 
several of the applicants, who are friends of mme, that I hoped they, 
would not be appointed during the Christmas season, because they 
would simply be in the way of the postal employees. We feel that a 
commission of that kind would be the same thing. They would 
be in the way so far as knowing the exact needs and conditions of 
the men in the service. 

Mr. Steenerson. Still, all postmasters are appointed imder civil 
Service. 

Mr. Deacy. Well; that's what they say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Steenerson. It seems to me ii you can't get coinpetent men 
under civil-service examinations, it is impossible to get them. 

Mr. Deacy. We have a vacancy existing in our post office to-day. 
Our postmaster resigned on the 15th of August. The assistant post- 
master was appointed acting postmaster. I spoke to our Congress- 
man about the appointment of the acting postmaster, who was the 
assistant for 9 years. I asked him to indorse him for the position, 
adding his indorsement to the indorsement of every clerk and carrier 
in our office, and he told me that he did not believe in a law, or that 
he would not be in favor of a law that would restrict the appointment 
of postmasters to men in the service. 

Mr. Steenerson. You advocate that postmasters should be ap- 
pointed from the men in the Postal Service ? 

Mr. Deacy. Without any question. 

Mr. Steenerson. Do you think in addition to getting competent 
postmasters, it would have a good effect on the personnel of the 
service ? 
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Mr. Deagy. Certainly. I think there is just as high intelligence in 
the Postal Service, llie Government expects it, demands it, and 
gets it. 

Mr. Steekersox. You think it would stimulate the rank and file 
because they could see that the road was open to the highest pro- 
motion from the ranks? 

Mr. Deact. May I answer that by asking this question? What 
inducement does any intellig^it man have for remaining in the 
service ? There is a condition that exists in our office to-day, a man 
who has served in every department, has acted as postmaster for 
nine years, on account of the death of a former postmaster, and he 
has handled the entire business for nine years as assistant post- 
master and then for an outsider, a stranger to the service, a man who 
has rendered no service at all to the Grovemment to be appointed over 
him leaves absolutely no incentive, gentlemen, to a man of intelligence 
to enter the service. And you can not expect, gentlemen, to keep 
up this morale, this intelligence you demand, and which I daim 
exists in the Postal Service, until you give these men the ooportunity 
to become postmaster, if they fit themselves for the position. 

Mr. Steenebson. There was one thing I want you to explain a 
little more and that is about the operation of the salary^mcrease law. 
Tou say tiiat a clerk junior to you was given a hundred doUars more 
thanyon? 

Mr. Deact. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenebson. How do ^ou explain the operation of that ? 

Mr. Deact, He was a carrier. Under tiie old law, there was 50 
per cent 

Mr. Steenebson. The automatic promotion law ? 

Mr. Deact. The automatic promotion law. 

Mr. Steenebson. That was varied. Sometimes 50 per cent was 
required; 85 per cent was tiie last, I think. 

Mr. Deact. I will make that plain to you. One carrier in our 
office was entitied to an increase of a hundred dollars over the others* 
After tiiey attained the maximum salary of $1,100. That was the 
maximum si^ary. 

Mr. Steenebson. Eleven hundred was the maximum ? 

Mr. Deact. Eleven hundred was tiie maximum, and then they 
passed anotiier law, whereby a percentage of Uie clerks was entitled 
to an additional hundred. 

Mr. Steenebson. By promotion. 

Mr. Deact. By promotion, and this one carrier being the per- 
centage of the carriers in that office he received tiiat $100. After 
he was transferred into a clerical position he carried tiiB promotion 
with him and with it he earned the $1,200 over the $1,100 which 
we were getting at that time until our office became first class and 
we all received an additional $100 on account of the reclassification 
of the office, which would entitle all tiie eleTen4iundred-dollar men 
to twelve hundred, and instead of him being a twelve-hundred- 
doUar man he would be a tiiirteen-hundred-dollar man and he has 
carried tiiat all the time. 

Mr. Steenebson. Well, how did that operate in your case f You 
didn't get your hundred I 

Mr. filRACT. Oh, yes; I got mine, but he was a hundred over me. 
He carried it with lum. 
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Senator Moses. In other words^ he lost nothing by his transfer. 

Mr. Deacy. He lost nothing by his transfer. We had one clerk 
also in our office who had this preferred classification. 

Mr. Steenebson. You contend that this is an inequitable result f 

Mr. Deaot. I think so. 

Mr. Steenerson. And that it is the duty of this commission 
under the statute to readjust postal salaries on an equitable basis t 

Mr. Deacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. And to do that we have to look out for such 
cases ? 

Mr. Deacy. Yes, sir. I don't think he should be brought down to 
our level. We would much prefer going up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bell. Thank you, Mr. Deacy. The next speaker is Mr. Lloyd 
A. Wood. 

STATEMElfT OF MB. LLOTD A. WOOD, JACKSOITVILLE, FLA., 
EEPBESElfTIlfO THE POSTAL CLEEKS OF THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Wood; may I ask if you are to take the entire time 
of Florida? Will you take the entire 8 minutes, or is that to be 
divided? 

Mr. Wood. I have the privilege of representing the entire State. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, the conditions 
confronting the Florida post-office clerks are niuch the same as for 
all other sections of the country, and I am filing with your secretary 
for your later consideration data gathered from about 20 different 
offices representing every section of the State of Florida. This data 
and information shows that the conditions are not merelv local to 
any one or two offices of the larger class, but extend into tne smaller 
first and second class offices as well. Now, the post-office clerks, 
having all the facts before them, find that they are in unequal com- 
petition with the commercial and industrial workers of the State; 
that their working conditions are also unfavorable as compared with 
other Federal departments, and, above all, the increased cost of liv- 
ing, which is the main item, coupled with these other considerations 
is causing dissatisfaction among clerks of the various offices. These 
combined conditions have resulted, and are resulting, in a lai^e per- 
centage of the clerks leaving thie service. The result, consequently, 
is a depreciated service rendered to the public. Merely to give you 
a specific example, we will take the office of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Senator Moses. Is that your office ? 

Mr. Wood. That is my home office; yes, sir. In the fiscal year 
1918-19 over one-third of the entire clerical force resigned, left the 
service, and at the present time about 55 per cent of tie entire 
clerical force at Jacksonville, Fla., are in the two entrance grades of 
salary. 

Senator Moses. Just a moment. In other words, the resignations 
were all from the higher grades. 

Mr. Wood. Larg^ so ; yes. 

Senator Moses. What occupations do these men go into ? 

Mr. Wood. Into various lines of industry. Some into the ship 
yards; others engage in business; others as employees of various com- 
mercial concerns. Some of them merely resigned iEtnd went back on 
the farm. 
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Senator Moses. Those men who went into the ship yards have, of 
course, now lost their jobs ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. Are they trying to get back into the service ? 

Mr. Wood. I haven't neard of any. The ship yards are still 
working there, some of them. 

S^iator Sterling. How many clerks are there in the office at 
Jacksonville ? 

Mr. Wood. Ninety-one re^ar and 8 special; a total of 99 clerks. 
The particular office conditions that cause dissatisfaction to clerks 
are, first, perhaps, the large amount of scheme study required in 
some of the sections of the office. That, together witn the Sunday 
and holiday work, and the fact that there is no time differential for 
labor performed at night and low salaries. In nearly all industries 
there is a difference in the rate of pay for night work or a difference 
in time over that performed in the daytime. 

The amoimt of scheme study in the mailing and city divisions 
requires a clerk to devote an average of several hours daily to the 
memorizing of the different facts. In the mailing division he has to 
learn the location of several thousand post offices, or, if he is in the 
city division, he has to memorize a scheme whereby he learns the 
location of all the principal business firms and become familiar 
with the city as laid out by blocks and carrier districts 

Senator Moses. Do you mean to say that every day in the year 
he has to be studying these schemes ? 

Mr. Wood. A clerk to keep up to date and efficient must be con- 
stantly studying. 

Senator Sterling. Just what is your position in that office? I 
don't think you stated. 

Mr. Wood. I am a clerk in the mailing division. 

Senator Sterling. How long have you been in that position ? 

Mr. Wood. I have been in that position for three years at Jack- 
sonville. 

Senator Sterling. Had you been in the post-office service else- 
where prior to your service at Jacksonville? 

Mr. Wood. Ites, sir. 

Senator Sterling. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Wood. Johnson City, N. Y. I entered the service nine 
years ago. 

Senator Sterling. And what pay are you getting? 

Mr. Wood. $1,650. 

Senator Sterling. That includes the increase? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir; the temporary increase at the present time. 
During the same period that we have been receiving a temporary 
increase amounting to about 35 per cent the cost of living, as shown 
by various statements from different parts of the State, has increased 
on an average of 135 per cent. Workers in other lines of industry 
have receiv^ increases varying from 50 to upward of 150 per cent 
in some cases. Naturally, of course, the outside positions become 
attractive to the men in the service. In order to. rectify these con- 
ditions, the clerks of the State have prepared a brief for your con- 
sideration in which they ask for a minimum entrance salary, to be 
not less than the minimum living wage as fixed by the Department 
of Labor, with regular increases to a maximum salary of $2,400. 
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Senator Moses. How much ? 

Mr. Wood. Twenty four hundred. 

Mr. Stbenerson. What is your minimum? 

Mr. Wood. At the present time it would be about $1,800. In 
addition thereto, they ask for two special grades of clerl^hips, at 
twenty-five and twenty-six hundred dollars, to be awarded clerks for 
special efficient and faithful service. 

Senator Sterling. Now, would that mean any clerks in any 
departments, mailing division or elsewhere ? 

Mr. Wood. That would mean that any clerk would be eligible for 
the special grade whose faithfulness of service, his general efficiency, 
aiid his high standing in the service would warrant the recommenda- 
tion of the postmaster. 

Senator Moses. You mean, of course, after he had gone through all 
the regular grades and had feached the maximum, that he might be 
promoted to be a special clerk at a special salary? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. Wouldn't that contemplate a time, in some offices, 
where every clerk would be a special clerk with a special salary ? 

Mr. Wood. No; not necessarilv. In addition, we recommend 
that 45 minutes constitute an hour s labor from 6 p. m. at night until 
6 a. m. in the morning; that we be allowed time and a half compen- 
satory time, or time and a half pay, for Sunday and holdiay worn for 
overtime in excess of 8 hours in 10; that we be allowed compensatory 
time for scheme study, since the post office is the only business we 
know of where a man is required to take work home and learn, and 
where he receives no consideration for such study. For that reason 
we make the recommendation that we be allowed either compen- 
satory time or pay for scheme studv. 

In addition, to take care of local grievances, we ask that a board 
of appeals be created to review cases where employees believe there 
has been unjust discrimination. 

Mr, Bell. Mr. Wood, how much time is absolutely necessary, in 
your jiidgement, for scheme study ? 

Mr. mK)D. It depends somewhat on the amount of schemes a 
clerk is assigned to. It has been my experience, when engaged on 
scheme study, that it took me an average of not less than an hour a 
day for scheme study. 

Mr. Bell. But the longer you are in the service the less time it 
takes, doesn't it? 

Mr. Wood. The longer jrou are in the service and the more experi- 
enced you become, the easier it becomes for you. 

Senator Moses. You were a clerk in Johnson City, you say ? 

Ml'. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. Up until when ? 

Mr. Wood. June, 1916. 

Senator Moses. And then you went to Jacksonville ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. And you went into the Postal Service immediately ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. Transferred, I suppose. 

Senator Moses. Were you transferred, or did you go there volun- 
tarily ? 
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Mr. Wood. I was transferred upon xny request in an exchange of 
positions. 

Senator Moses. You evidently thought the post office had some 
attractions, or you wouldn^t have gone into it voluntarily when all 
this industrial activity was going on. 

Mr. Wood. I went in nine years ago. 

Senator Moses. I mean in 1916. 

Mr. Wood. My work in the Postal Service is of such a nature, start- 
ing at the age I did, that it almost wholly unfits me for work outside 
of the service. Before that I was a teacher in the public schools. 
Wages in that line are lower even than in the Postal Service. 

Senator Moses. I taught school. I know that. What I was try- 
ing to find out was why, in 1916, at the time vou made this transfer 
and this industrial activity in the country had begun, and these 
places were open in other hues you went back to the Postal Service. 
You must have found it attractive or you wouldn't have stayed. 
You then set up the fact that your position practically unfits you 
for anything else, and yet earlier you had told us that 33 per cent 
of the men had gotten out. 

Mr. Wood. I^st of the men who resigned were men who entered 
the service with a knowledge of some other line, which enabled them 
to earn greater wa^es on the outside. Even common labor received 
greater pay than did the average post-office employee. 

Senator Moses. Is it your observation that men who stay in the 
service so long become so wedded to it and so saturated with it that 
they are unfitted for other service ? 

Mr. Wood. It is my observation that close appUcation to the 
service does unfit him for other service. Whether the work becomes 
attractive to him or not, it is certain that long service unfits him for 
other work. 

Senator Moses. Would you assume that the application which a 
man has given to the Postal Service in producing the results you have 
named should be an element to be considered specially in classifying 
the Postal Service ? 

Mr. Wood. I do. 

Senator Sterling. You say you represent all the post-office em- 
ployees in your State ? 

Mr. Wood. All the clerks in the State of Florida. Briefs have 
been prepared by offices in all parts of the State setting forth the 
conditions in the different offices in the State. 

Mr. Bell. You have filed these with the commission ? 

Mr. Wood. With the secretary; yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. You said a while ago you thought there was 
more scheme study than necessary. 

Mr. Wood. No. Scheme study is absolutely necessary to the con- 
duct of the post-office business. 

Mr. Steenerson. But your contention is that that should be on 
the Government's time and not on your own time. 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, do you think that men engaged in private 
enterprise would do that ? Don't they all study their business, more 
or less, when they are off duty? Take a doctor or a lawyer. He 
doesn't confine his study to business hours, to the hours he keeps 
his office open, does he ? 
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Mr. Wood. Not if he is conducting his owfi business, for his per- 
sonal interests. 

Senator Moses. Well, Mr. Wood, you and I have been both school 
teachers. I do not know whether it obtained in all cases, but in mine 
I generally had to put in some night work getting ready for the next 
day's classes. 

Mr. Stbenebson. Undoubtedly I think that would be true of a 
man who simply teaches a school. 

Mr. Wood. The amount of overtime and the amount of scheme 
study makes the 8 hour in 10 day which we now have extend over to 
a 9 or 10 hour day, and unless he does continue to do that scheme 
study outside of his regular work he can not continue to hold his 
position. 

Mr. Steenerson. But it does seem to me reasonable to expect that 
he would devote some time to his business outside of the hours he 
works. Everybody else does that; the merchant, the mechanic — ^he 
doesn't forget all about his daily task when the hoiirs are over; but 
it may be fliat you are right. 

Mr. Wood. I will yield to the next delegate as my time allowance 
is up. 

Mr. Bell. From your State? 

Mr. Wood. No; 1 know of no more from our State. 

Mr. Wood filed the following brief: 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY MR. LLOYD A. WOOD ON BEHALF OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS OF THE 

STATE OF FLORIDA. 

The post-office clerks of the State of Florida respectfully submit this brief for your 
consideration: 

In 1908 the salaries of post-office clerks were established in grades ranging from 
$800 to $1,200 per annum, and two special clerk grades of $1,300 and $1,400. From 
1908 to 1918 there was no increase granted to clerks, with the exception of a small 
per cent who were each year promoted to the special grades. However, each year 
from 1908 to 1919, inclusive, there was an increase in the cost of living which was 
very marked during-the years 1914 to 1919, inclusive. As shown by the report at- 
tached to this file from every section of Florida this increase is shown to be upwards 
of 100 per cent in all of the necessities of Ufe. 

On July 1, 1918, the clerks received an increase, or bonus of $200, and on July 1, 
1919, they received an increase of $100 and on October 1, 1919, a still further tem- 
porary increase, varying from $150 for those in the highest automatic grade to $200 for 
those in the entrance grade. 

In other words, the salary increases from 1908 to date have been about 28 per cent, 
almost wholly temporary m character. This as you will note leaves upward of 72 
per cent increase in living cost yet to be taken care of by salary increases. 

During the last five years the life of the postal employee and that of his dependents 
has been one of the greatest sacrifice and self-denial. During the period of the war 
the clerks made little or no complaint as they believed these conditions to be simply 
incidental to the war, but now that the war is ended and prices still continue abnormal 
they feel that this commission should correct the inequalities existing between the 
compensation they receive and the cost of living. 

The salaries of postal clerks do not compare at all favorably with those of private 
industries. This has resulted in a very high percentage oi resignations from the 
service, with a corresponding decrease in efficiency of service rendered the public. 
The work of the post office clerk must be exact and he is required to work under con- 
ditions that the average employee of private enterprises would never consent to. 

Perhaps one-half of all the work of post-office clerks is performed at night. In 
many employments a wage difference or a time differential is made in behalf of the 
men who work at night. 

Clerks are required to study schemes during the hours when they are off duty. 
This study commences when they enter the service and continues as long as they 
remain, and they are required to pass satisfactory examinations with a percentage of 
not less than 95. These examinations cover many thousands of offices. There is no 
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other business that requires employees to perform work at home for which they re- 
ceive neither compensatory time or pay. 

Nearly all post-office clerks are required to perform Sunday work. A day of com- 
pensation is allowed for such work, but this does not alter the fact that clerks do not 
prefer to labor on Sunday. In other employments there is a wage differential for 
Sunday work, but in the post office service, the clerk if he desires pay instead of com- 
pensatory time he is only paid on the basis of 80 or 31 days to the month. 

The financial condition of many of the clerks in the State of Florida has become so 
acute that many are taking pay instead of compensatory time in order to help pro- 
vide for the necessities of me. Conditions such as these should be rectified. 

Post office clerks are worked harder to-day than ever before. The great growth of 
the parcel -post and steadv increase in other classes of mail without an adequate 
increase in the number of clerks is the prime cause. At this time auxiliary employees 
(extra employees who have not taken civil service examination) are employed to 
assist somewhat in reUevin^ conditions. They receive the same pay as a substitute 
who has tried the civil service examination. 

The post-office service is now and has long been regarded as the least desirable 
branch of the Federal service. This is due to the fact that other Federal departments 
have vacation privileges of 30 days as compared with 15 for the post office. They 
also are allowed annual sick leave and their pay averages considerably higher for 
less arduous duties. We believe these facts should be taken into consideration in 
determining new rates of pay for post office clerks. 

To rectify these conditions and provide an adequate basis of salary the post office 
clerks respectfully ask this honorable commission to consider the following recom- 
mendations: 

First. A minimum entrance salary of not less than $1,600 per annum with semi- 
annual promotion of $100 each until $2,000 per annum is secured; thereafter annual 
increases of not less than $100 until a maximum salary of $2,300 is reached. 

Second. The creation of two grades of special clerks with salaries of $2,400 and 
$2,500, respectively, to be granted as a reward for especially efficient or meritorious 
service. 

Third. That a time differential be created for work performed between the hours 
of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., during which period 45 minutes shall constitute anhoiur's labor. 

Fourth. Compensation for overtime or Sunday and holiday work shall be at the 
rate of time and a half compensatory time, or time and a half pay. 

Fifth. Post office clerks should be granted identically the same vacation and sick 
leave privileges as are afforded clerks in other Federal departments. 

Sixtn. Clerks who are required to put up scheme examinations should be com- 
X)ensated therefor in money at his regidar rate of salary, or time allowance should be 
made for study. 

Seventh. Promotions to special clerkship and supervisory positions should be on 
the basis of seniority, coupled with exananation. 

Eighth. An unbiased board of appeals should be created to hear and adjust com 
plaints. 

Ninth. An adequate retirement law providing for the care of superannuated em- 
ployees in order that a post-office clerk, after long years of faithful service, shall not 
become an object of charity simply because he is unable to longer retain his position 
in competition with vounger men m the service. 

I believe that all tne foregoing will meet with your careful consideration. 



Attached hereto is a list of recommendations from the Jacksonville post-office 
clerks, outlining their needs and the needs of the service as regards reforms in working 
conditions and increased compensation. 

A carefully prepared table on staple articles of food, embracing a total of 57 articles, 
shows an average increase of about 105 per cent. This average, however, is decep- 
tive, inasmuch as the articles of which there is the greatest consumption have ad- 
vanced on an average several per cent over the 105 percentage given, and it is only 
by including articles in which there is not any great demand that the average is 
brought down. A table of the prices charged by 10 representative firms at Jackson- 
ville for July, 1914, and July, 1919, which embraces 36 articles (on file with the com- 
mission), proves conclusively the great advance in the more essential staples. The 
tables show that the average increase in women's clothing was 172 per cent and in 
men's about 80 per cent. ^ This table is also not a fair average, as such articles as men's 
suits and shoes, upon which the biggest percentage of earnings is spent, show increases 
of upward of 100 per cent and in instances as high as 300 per cent. 
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The tables show that rents have increased from 37.5 per cent to 220 per cent per 
month. Household furniture and furmshings show that, in the opinion of leading 
retail-furniture dealers^ the increase ^s been from 130 to 140 per cent over prevailing 
1914 prices. A table of 52 articles will show the actual increase in purchase price. 

Amusements show an increase of 100 per cent, railroad fare of about 60 per cent,, 
steamship fare about 90 per cent, and such items as tobacco and confectionery from 
50 to 100 per cent. 

The attached table on salaries shows an average wage of 11,193.61 in 1919, as against 
$972 in 1914, an increase of around 25 per cent, which does not go far toward offsetting 
increases like those mentioned above. This increase also includes sJl overtime, 
widch if omitted would reduce the actual increase to less th^n 20 per cent. 

To show the decreased efficiency of the service which is boimd to result from these 
conditions it is only necessarv that you study closely the table analvzing the number 
of clerks in the different grades. You will see that over one-half of all regular clerks 
employed are in the entrance grade. This is necessary from the fact that 32 clerks,, 
or one-third of the total force, resigned during the fiscal year ending June 30 in order 
to secure positions paying sufficient salaries to provide the necessities of life. This 
table also shows that the carrier force, which is 95 per cent Negro, is receiving average 
salaries of $^,333.75, or about |140 over that of the clerks, which force is 96 per cent 
white. This condition is only occasioned by the fact that most of the carriei* force 
entered the service many years ago and had reached the maximum grade before the 
great increases in the price of living took place, and there were fewer resignations. 

The plans which they recommend are the result of much study and represent in 
each case the minimum requirements for which post-office clerks can be expected to 
render satisfactory and efficient service. 

We know that your honorable commission will give this data due consideration, 
and believe that the recommendations contained therein are a just and equitable 
basis for solving present post-office conditions. 



General CoMMrrrEE, 
Po8T-OpFicr Clerk's Convention, 
JachBonmlle, Fla.y September 18 j 1919. 
Mr. Lloyd A. Wood, 

Chairman Post-Office Clerks* Convention^ 

JacksonmlUj Fla. 

Sir: The general committee of the post-office clerks' convention of Jacksonville^ 
Fla., met in the post-office building, Tuesday, September 16, 1919, at 5 p. m., for the 
purpose of formulating a definite program of concessions to be presented by you, as 
our chairmajQ, to the Congressional Commission for the Investigation and Keadjust- 
ment of Postal Salaries at the hearing to be conducted at Atlanta, Ga., the latter 
part of this month. 

It is the imanimous consensus of opinion of the members of the general committee 
that the following program represents the most reasonable foundation upon which a 
satisfactory readjustment of postal salaries and working conditions can be based and 
this letter is your authority to present these contentions to the Congressional Com-^ 
mission, as representative of the sentiments of the whole body of post-office clerks a* 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

1. The minimum salary at which appointments of post-office clerks should be ma.d'*' 
is $1,500 per annum. 

2. Promotions or increases in salary should be made at the rate of $100 each after 
every six months' period of satisfactory service, until $1,800 per annum is reached^ 
Increases should be granted after that time at the rate of $100 per annum after each 
12-months' period of satisfactory service until — 

3. A maximum salary of $2,300 per annum is reached through automatic increases; 

4. There should be two grades of special clerks, with salaries of $2,400 per annum 
and $2,500 per annum, respectively. 

5. The position and designation of ** foreman" should be abolished and the various 
activities of the office separated into ** sections," with active "clerks in charge" to 
supervise the work. These clerks in charge should be responsible to the superin- 
tendents for the efficiency and the individual conduct of clerks under their super- 
vision and any action, disciplinary or otherwise, taken by the superintendent should 
be taken through the clerks in charge only. 

6. The period of time constituted as a day's work for regular clerks should remain 
as at present — eight hours service to be performed in a maximum period of 10 hours. 

7. Compensation for overtime or Sunday work should either be paid in cash at the 
rate of one and one-half hour's pay for each hour's service, or compensatory time .for 
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-actual time consumed in such service; choice of pay or compensatory time to be at 
the di^cretion of the clerks, except that compensatory time shall be taken when, or 
at a period, designated by the department, with the good of the service as the first 
consideration. 

8. Compensation for service perfonned on authorized holidays shall be the same 
as for overtime or Sunday service, holiday leave to be alternated between the clerks 
in each section, on an equitable basis. 

9. Compensation for service performed in excess of 8 hours per 24-hoiur period shall 
be at the rateK)f 1^ hour's pay for each hour of such service. Under normal condi- 
tions not more than 12 hours, and during the Christmas holiday season not more than 
24 hours' overtime or excess service, may be demanded of any clerk during a Mi&y 
period. 

10. Post-office clerks should be granted identically the same annual leave privil^^es 
as are accorded to clerks in the Post Office Department at Washington, D. C. 

11. Post-office clerks shoidd be granted identically the same "sick" leave privileges 
as are accorded to clerks in the Post Office Department at Washington, D. C. 

12. Clerks who are required to put up scheme examinations should be compen- 
sated therefor in money, at his regular rate of salary, such remuneration to be based 
on the average length of time required to learn such distribution schemes. 

14. Seniority in filling executive or supervisory vacancies should applv only 
witMn reason and as a secondary consideration. Such vacancies should be filled by 
competitive, practical examination only and appointments made on no other basis 
than efficiency. The superintendent should be the judge of such examinations. 

15. After 20 years* continuous service clerks should have the privilege of retire- 
ment with pay at the rate of 50 per cent per annum of the highest salary he has received 
while in the service; such retirement to be at the option of the clerk, or compulsory 
by the department if in the interests of good service. Clerks should be protected by 
iiisurance, such insurance to be in force after 10 years' continuous service and to 
become effective upon complete disability or deatn, the amoimt to be paid in the 
event of complete disability to be at the rate of 50 per cent per annum of the highest 
salary the clerk has received while in the service. These retirement and insurance 
privileges are to be financed by congressional appropriation and no part of such 
finances to be deducted from clerks' salaries. The amount of insurance to be paid 
to deceased clerk's beneficiary shall be an amount equal to the highest annual salary 
he has received while in the service. 

16. Pay for "ni^ht" service shall be at the rate of one hour's pay for each three- 
quarter hour's service, any service performed between the hours of 6 o'clock p. m. and 
6 a. m. to constitute night service. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Genebal Committee, 
By W. P. Browne, Jr., 

Chairman. 

Will W. Hunter, 

Secretary. 
Oscar A. Williams, 
Floyd R. McEjnney, 
Percy F. Ludwig, 
Wm. C. Scarborough, 

Committee. 

Figures taken from official records of the Jacksonville (Fla.) post offi^. 



R^ular clerks: 

Salaries, less lapsed salaries. 
Overtime 



Regular carriers: 

Salaries, less lapsed salaries . 
Overtime 



1914 



$972.00 
29.39 



1,001.39 



1,039.41 
15.02 



1,054.43 



1919 



$1,193.61 
102.45 



1,296.06 



1,225.44 
61.92 



1,287.36 



Average percentage of increase, regular clerks, 1914 to 1919 29. 42 

Average percentage of increase, regular carriers, 1914 to 1919 22. 09 

Average net increase in percentage of all regular clerks' and carriers' salaries, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
firom 1914 to 1919 (including all overtime made by all clerks) 26.7') 
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Sdtaries of regular claaHJied employees, United States Post Office, Jacksonville, Fla,, 

on Sept. 25, 1919, 

Executives: 

Assistant postmaster |2, 625. 00 

Superintendent of mails 2, 400. 00 

Cashier 2,200.00 

11 other executives, at $1,800 19, 800. 00 

Average salaries of executives * . 1, 930. 00 

Special clerks: 

3 at $1,700 5,100.00 

5 at $1,600 8,000.00 

Average salaries of special clerks 1, 637. 50 

Regular clerks (96 per cent white; 4 per cent colored):^ 

27 at $1,500 40,500.00 

6 at $1,400 8,400.00 

3 at $1,300 3,900.00 

8 at $1,200 9,600.00 

24 at $1,100 26,400.00 

23 at $1,000 23,000.00 

Average salaries regular clerks. . . . , 1, 228. 57 

Laborers (male): 

2 at $1,035 2,070.00 

1 at $720 720.00 

AvenLge salaries, laborers 930. 00 

116 executives, clerks, etc - 154, 715. 00 

Average salaries 1, 333. 75 

Carriers (95 per cent colored; 5 per cent white): 

28 at $1,500 42,000.00 

4 at $1,400 5,600.00 

3 at $1,300 : 3,900.00 

5 at $1,200 6,000.00 

5 at $1,100 5,500.00 

1 at $1,000 1,000.00 

Total 64,000.00 

Average salaries, regular carriers 1, 391. 30 

Mr. Bbll. The next spee^ker is Mr. E. L. Lee. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. L. LEE, WILMIVOTOV, V. C. 

Mr. Lee. Mr« Chairman and gentlemen, I will take this oppor* 
trinity to testify that the conditions as spoken of by the other gentle- 
men obtain in our office, and after I found that I had been selected 
to come here and tell you of the conditions that we know exist in 
our section and in our office especially, we drew up a brief setting 
forth a few expressions of these things that we know from our own 
experience. We have made an effort to put them plainly. When 
I Knew I was coming here, I undertook to find out about some of 
these conditions in other places, and I found them to be serious all 
along the line. We have had considerable resignations from the 

1 Percentaee of clerical force by grades: 20.7 In sixth grade; 18.7 In fifth, fourth, and third grades; 51.6 in 
second and Ibst grades. 
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service and it has been extremely difficult for the executive heads to 
secure certified men to fill these vacancies. 

Senator Sterling. What is your office ? 

Mr. Lee. Wilmington, N. C. Not only that, but it has been 
extremely difficult for the executives in our office to secure temporary 
help and it is nothing unusual for this temporary substitute help to 
turn jover in 10 days or two weeks. You gentlemen know what it 
means not to have experienced men in the service. 

Senator Sterling. What is the population of your town ? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know the official census figm*es. I think it is 
over 25,000. Since the shipyards have been established at Wil- 
mington, N. C, the population of the city is between 35,000 or 37,000. 

Senator Sterling. How many clerks are there in your office 1 
• Mr, Lee. We have 19 clerks. Possibly 20 now. I am stationed 
at Carolina Shipyard Station, and am not just sure of that figure. 
There have been one or two appointed recently. I have drawn up a 
brief and I hope that you gentlemen, when you have more leisure. 
wiU give some attention to it. 

Mr. Bell. You have filed that with the commission, have you ? 

Mr. Lee. I have that with ine now to file. We have had three or 
four men to leave the service within a few months. In the Newbern, 
N. C, office, I learned that five men left the service within four 
months. 

Senator Sterling. Do you know that they left the service because 
of inadequate salary ? 

Mr. Lee. Thev left to better their condition, generally. They left 
because of inadequate pay, iriore attractive remunwation, more 
money in other businesses. In the Rocky Mount office I was told 
there was only one certified employee at one time. 

Mr. Steenerson. How big was that office ? 

Mr. Lee. I think the population of Rocky Mount, N. C, is more 
than ten thousand. 

Mr. Steenerson. And only one man in the service ? 

Mr. Lee. One civil service man left in the office. 

Mr. Steenerson. You say there was only one man in the service ? 
' Mr. Lee. Only one certified man at that time. 

Mr. Steenerson. And no eUgible list ? 

Mr. Lee. No eligible list. At that time, I think, the postmaster 
offered his resignation to the department. (Laughter and applause.) 
In the FayetteviUe, N. C, office I asked some of the clerks whom I 
came in contact with to write and teU me the conditions up there so 
that I might present it to you gentlemen. I had two letters from 
men who had been in the office — one, 1 1 months, and one a greater 
length of time — which could be filed along with my brief, and they 
are pitiful appeals. One man had had only two Sundays and one 
holiday off since he entered the service. That, however, was no 
fatdt of the executive officials of that office. That postmaster tele- 
•aphed to Charleston with a request that they loan him clerks, 
'e had to use railway mail clerks as substitutes in their lay off, 
especially during the holiday rush. As we understand it, the recom- 
mendations of you gentlemen wiU establish things that will be perma^ 
nent, and we appreciate this opportunity to plead our cause and to 
ask jrou to give us not only enough just to pay our grocery bills, 
but give a wage that will enable us to meet our obligations as citizens. 
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This is an age in which men will be required to specialize. I am past 
the age where I can go out and specialize again. 

Senator Moses. How long have you been in the Postal Service? 

Mr. Lee. I was in the service 13 years last Jtme. 

Senator Moses. How much are you now receiving? 

Mr. Lee. $1,800. I am rated superintendent of station, but I 
represent the supervisory employees and clerks and carriers of the 
office and I am now speaking for the clerks and carriers. 

Senator Moses. You have a family ? 

Mr. Lee. I have a familv — a wife and four boys. 

Mr. Steenerson. Aside from this question of compensation, as far 
as the employees are concerned, what effect, if any, nas this state of 
aflFairs had upon the mail service ? This fact that you have only one 
certified employee in a large office like Wilmington, or that other 
town, and that there is no eligible list to choose men from. What 
effect has it had upon the service rendered to the public ? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I would say that the public has been, to a great 
extent, justified in their complaints of tne service rendered. 

Mr. Steenerson. Have there been complaints ? 

Mr. Lee. There have been complaints. Of course, some oi»4h«ge 
complaints start and it becomes a popular thing just to liick on the 
Postal Service because some other fellow kicks, and they are unreas- 
onable in their demands for service; but there is no doubt that the 
complaint of slowness of mail in transmission, is justified. Of course 
some of that comes in connection with other branches of the service — 
delay at terminal points and those things. It all goes to make up 
the Postal Service, nowever. 

Mr. Steenerson. Are there more missing letters on account of 
inexperienced employees? 

Mr. Lee. I understand that is the complaint of the public. There 
are more miscased pieces of mail on accoimt of inexperienced help. 

Mr. Steenerson. You are a supervisory employee and should 
know. 

Mr. Lee. I do not have a force of clerks under me. I occupy a 
rather peculiar position. I was sent to a war emergency position 
that did not develop to that extent. 

Mr. Steenerson. You understand, of course, that the public is 
interested in having as good a service as. possible, and if an increase 
of salary tends to expedite the delivery of mail and prevent mistakes, 
we want to know your judgment about it. 

Mr. Lee. In my judgment there is no doubt that increase in wages 
of postal workers will attract capable employees to the service and 
raise the standard of efficiency which will soon afford a satisfactory 
mail service for the public. 

That is something I think the business men would do well to take 
up with you. I have spoken to business men along that line and I 
find that they realize the importance of the mail service to them. 

You gentlemen, to-day, may receive — ^I don't know whether or not 
you wifl receive it — anyway, our chamber of commerce passed a 
resolution favoring our efforts to better om* condition believing that 
thereby the standard of efficiency of the Postal Service will be raised. 

Mr. Steenerson. You think the public would be reconciled to 
paying even a higher postage in order that the service might be thus 
improved by givmg better compensation ? 
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Mr. Lee. I don't think they would. 

Mr. Steeneeson. You think they would not be reconciled to it. 

Mr. Lee. I don't think they would be reconciled to higher postage, 
because there is a strong agitation for lower postage, and I do not 
think this would ofifset the other influences and recommendations 
that have been offered. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, if everybody wants increased compensa- 
tion the money must come either from the taxpayers in general or 
from increased postage. 

Mr. Lee. I do not want to criticize other classes of men, but there 
are bigger classes of workers than we are, and I think we are justified 
in thinking that we are their equals intellectuaUy, and on the average 
we require as much training to become efficient workers, and they 
do not hesitate to give them raises, regardless of where the money 
is coming from. Isn't it a well known fact that the Post Office 
Department affords a surplus of revenue ? 

Senator Moses. It is an open question. 

Mr. Steenerson. There is not enough to satisfy the increases 
demanded. You have an $1,800 minimum and a $2,400 maximum. 
I to w rou ld require more revenue, or else tax the general public about 

$ioo,ooo;^o. 

Mr. Lee. That would bring in too many things that we would not 
have time to talk over. For instance, the franking privileges and 

Mr. Steenerson. That doesn't have anything to do with the 
franking privileffe. 

Mr. Lee. It does with the revenue of the department — the burden 
they carry in that respect. You take the many things that the 
department has been called upon to handle during the war, and 
even now that the war is over. 

Mr. Steenerson. We are not interested in that feature. 

Mr. Lee. That comes into the consideration of the accumulation 
of revenue. 

Senator Moses. Mr. Lee, you think the public would not want 
an increase in postal rates; do you think the public would be willing 
to have the franking privilege abolished ? 

Mr. Lee. I have not informed myself about that, but I wouldn't 
take that as an indication. We know that the business of the Gov- 
ernment departments must be carried on and the average citizen, 
when he uncierstands it, would not deny a Congressman or the depart- 
ments of the Government the usual privileges of the mail for eauca- 
tional purposes or, may be, political purposes, or in the ordinary 
routine of departmental business. I do not think the average 
citizen, if he understands it, would question that or object to it. 
Your question was, I take it, whether they would want that abolished 
in order to keep the expenses within the income. 

Senator Moses. Well, considering this whole question of postal 
revenue, whether they would look with favor upon the abolishment 
of the franking privilege as part of the general scheme. 

Mr. Lee. If the post office is going to be conducted as an efficient 
and businesslike institution it should have its debit and credit sides 
and have pay for the work it does, or some consideration. If it 
does a certain work and ifc is not practical to pay them for that work, 
they should have credit for it, so that it would be imderstood why 
there is a deficit in the income. 
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. Mr. Steenebson. That has been debated for years and years, but 
the fact is that both the franking privilege and the penalty privilege, 
which is by far the greater, combined would not amount to out very 
little in comparison with the total expenses. It would only be about 
four or five millions of dollars. 

Mr. Lee. Another work that is devolving upon the Post Office 
Department and is gradually accumulating is these extra tasks 
imposed upon the postmasters in the way of handling the business 
of other departments. 

Mr. Steenerson. Of course, that is another matter. 

Mr. Lee. It is going to be an immense thing. It is nothing 
unusual for an office of some size to detail clerks for that particular 
work alone. I will not undertake to go into a discussion of all the 
items we have in the brief. 

Mr. Bell. You have all that in your brief ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. I thank you very much, Mr. Lee. 

The brief referred to follows: 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY MR. E. L. LEE. 

The clerks and carriers of the Wilmington (N. C.) post office take this opportunity 
to inform your honorable commission of some of the conditions as we realize them in 
the Postal Service, and we beg to submit some changes that we think would correct 
some of these conditions. 

1. It is conceded that the cost of living has advanced more than 100:per cent during 
the last four years. We are convinced that the necessities of living are costing, here 
in our city, about 125 per cent more than thejr did four years ago. 

2. After carefully considering all the conditions of our living, and comparing relief 
accorded workers of other occupations with that granted employees of the rostsQ Serv- 
ice, we feel justified in appealing to you to recommend to Congress that the clerks and 
carriers be reclassified into four grimes: The first grade with a minimum wage of 
$1,600, the second grade $1,800, the third grade $2,100, the fourth grade with the 
maximum salary of $2,400. 

3. We realize a decline in the efficiency of the Postal Service on account of the 
number of the most experienced and valuable employees leaving the Postal Service 
to engige in more remunerative occupations. 

4. Extreme difficulty is found in securing certified applicants to fill vacancies. 

5. On account of the continual change of personnel of the force of uncertified 
employees, the efficiency of the service is not only hampered, but the duties devolv- 
ing on the jfLore experienced employees of the service are becoming extremely arduous. 

6. Night work is not conducive to the best mental and physical well-being of any- 
one, and we believe that clerks who are required to perform night duty should be 
credited with differential time of 1 hour for every 45 minutes duty performed between 
the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

7. We believe that night work should be reduced as much as it is possible to do it 
by restricting night duties to the most essential work, and the distribution of only 
the most important classes of mail. 

8. We are anxious to see some pension law enacted for civil-service emplo^rees 
providing for the retirement of aged and incapacitated employees of the Postal Service. 

9. We favor a seniority system that will assure promotion to employees based on 
requirements of merit and efficiency of service. 

10. We ask that you look into the matter of remedial legislation, and the p»ractice 
of executive officials of the Post Office Department nulliiyii^ such laws wnich are 
conditional, when they do not deem it desirable to comply with the provisions of such 
l^lislation. Among such laws we will mention the one providing lor the tour of an 
eight-hour day to becompleted within a period of 10 hours, and the treating of time 
made on Sundays and holidays as overtime, instead of allowing compensatory time as 
provided in the law. 

11. We think that on account of abuses arising in the requirement of employees to 
make overtime that such time should be peiudized to some extent. 

12. We believe that clerks assigned to duties requii^ng scheme study should be 
allowed reasonable time while on duty to prepare such work, or when they are required 
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to pre]>are such scheme work while off duty that they should be allowed some com* 
peosation for time so engaged. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. Mulligan. 
STATEMENT' OF MB. H. E. MTnilOAlT, CHARLOTTE, If. C. 

Mr. Mulligan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I wish to speak to 
you concerning some of the conditions in our offi'*e. Some time ago 
when I enterea the service as a substitute letter carrier, some of thfe 
carriers came to me sympathizing with me, saying that they sympa- 
thized with me because amongst the carriers none resign and few oie. 
TSiat condition has changed to-day, gentlemen, because, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, in the last 18 months something like 31 per cent of the 
42 clerks in the Charlotte post office have resigned, and m filling these 
vacancies it also seems that it has been impossible at any time to 
fill them with men from the civil service register; that is, with eligibles 
from the civil service register. Positions have been filled temporarily 
with men not on the register — ^just temporary employees until a 
register could be created. This fact is also brought out by the in- 
creasing number of examinations held in the office. Whereas some 
four or five years ago a single, fixed examination was held annually, 
now some four or five for the last two years have been held annually. 
Even these have not produced eligibles for the positions. 

I am also informed that a great number who were on these eligible 
lists have declined the positions when tendered to them. It shows 
either that the salaries, which they had not previously investigated, 
or the conditions in the office were not as appealing as they expected 
them to be. 

Next to the inadequate pay, I would say that it seems that the 
greatest trouble amongst the clerks, especially in the distributing 
division of the office, is that of night worK. Tnat is the bugaboo of 
all, you might say. Amongst the 30 distributing clerks in the post 
office at Charlotte, 27 of them have schedules which either begin 
earlier than 5 in the morning or close later than 7 in the evening. 
About 68 per cent of them are on imnatural night work between the 
hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. There is no distinction at the present 
time so far as pay or time allowance between the work consumed in 
the day time and the work consumed at night. We believe there 
should be either extra pay for this night work — and many outside 
industries grant pay and a half — or preferably a shorter hour; an 
allowance of 45 minutes to count as an hour for work performed 
between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Now, the question of promotions is one that also comes up, and I 
will say, with all due respect to our supervisory officials, with whom 
we are all well pleased, that 12 of the 42 clerks which I spoke of, 30 of 
whom are distributing clerks, clerks at the cases who distribute the 
mail — 12 clerks are assigned to window work and desk work — ^regis- 
tered mail, parcel post, stamps, and so forth. These 12 have almost 
entirely daylight work. In fact, the latest schedule amongst them 
runs to 9, another to 8, another is not later than 6.30. Now, in nine 
years' experience in the Charlotte post office, while there have been 
in that time, to my own recollection, 12 vacancies in those positions, 
not a single one has been filled from the distributing force of the office, 
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from the workers, the workers who are required to do this scheme 
study you have heard so much about. These men on the window 
jobs do not have that scheme study, and are not required to do this 
night work. Not one of these positions has been filled from the ranks 
of those who are required to do this night work and this real hard 
work. 

Senator Moses. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Mulligan. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Moses. Did the men at the cases make appUcation for 
transfer to these window positions 1 

Mr. Mulligan. Yes, sir. In my own experience of only three 
years, whenever one of these vacancies occurred, a man senior, or 
amongst the senior clerks, has always ^one to the postmaster and 
asked for theposition. At the present time these positions are filled 
in the post ofiice, six with men and six with women. 

Gentlemen, I hate to make any remark about the women. I like 
them too well. 

Mr. Bell. And it is dangerous. 

Mr. Mulligan. But it is not fair for yoimg girls, in some cases witii 
no dependents whatsoever, and in nearly every case in our office well 
qualified and efficient stenographers, who could make equally as 
much money and possibly more outside of the Post Office Service, 
to be brought in and placed ahead of these old men in the service — 
one man who is workmg with me has been 25 years in the service, 
standing at a case for 25 years, and his feet are almost broken down. 
Gentlemen, it isn't fair to bring these girls in. 

Mr. Steenerson. Is that man engaged in night work ? 

Mr. Mulligan. No; he is on one of the two dayhght schedules at 
my office. 

Mr. Steenebson. He is one of the dayhght men ? 

Mr. Mulligan. One of the daylight men; yes, sir. He has been on 
that one job, though, for 15 yearS; and he has held behind him 13 
other men. He has not been taken off that one place, and, conse- 
quently, no one else can get in. 

Mr. Steenekson. It is really a matter of administration on the 
part of the postmaster, is it not ? 

Mr. Mulligan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. The postmaster could; if he was so disposed, 
remedy these things by a more equitable system of promotions ? 

Mr. Mulligan. With no disrespect, gentlemen, I hope that it is 
possible for this commission to take care of that sort of thing. 

Mr. Steenerson. Do you think we could remedy such defect as 
that by statute ? 

Mr. Mulligan. Yes, sir. There is a statute, if I understand cor- 
rectly, which requires that supervisory officials be appointed from 
amongst the senior clerks in the office. It seems that a statute could 
also be made that would require that these window or daylight posi- 
tions be filled from amongst the senior clerks in the office. 

Mr. Steenerson. That the window or dayhght positions be filled 
from amongst those who held the night positions ? 

Mr. Mulligan. From amongst the senior positions. 

Mr. Steenerson. So that a man who was on a night schedule 
might have some hopes of getting a dayhght job after awhile. 
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Mr. Mulligan. There is not much hope for these 27 men behind 
the dayUght schedules at Charlotte ; some of them have been there for 
25 years. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Bell. We thank you, Mr. Mulligan. 

(Mr. MuUigan submitted the following brief:) 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY MR. H. E. MTTLLIOAN. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of the general increase in 
cost of living or the comparatively small increases in salary which we have received, 
even temporariljr, but instead to respectfully call your attention to the detrimental 
effect to the service as observed at the post oflSce to which we are attached and which 
we believe traceable to the low salary classification now in effect. 

We submit the following for your consideration: 

From a maximum roll of 42 clerks, 13, or a total of 31 per cent, have rseigned dur- 
ing the 18 months period ending January 1, 1920. 

At no time during this period has the postmaster been able to fill vacancies with 
eligibles from the civil-service raster. 

A large percentage, probably 75 per cent, of eligibles refused the appointment when 
tendered, due in most cases to their having found more remunerative employment 
elsewhere since date of examination or to closer investigation of conditions within 
the i>ost oflice, salary, night work, etc. 

In order to meet expenses, many clerks are known to be following in spare hours 
outside employment of various kinds, such as collecting bills, keeping books, truck 
fanning, etc., while in other cases their wives or children of school age have sought 
employment in public works. 

Your attention is also called to the increased frequency of examinations and the 
decreasing percentage of successful applicants, the exact figures of which are not at 
our disposal. 

Doubtless the most damaging factor to the efficiency of the service under present 
classification is night work. Of the 30 distributing clerks, 27, or 90 per cent, are sched- 
uled to b^n earlier than 5 a. m. or end later than 7 p. m., and of the 240 hours per- 
formed by these daily 164, or 68 per cent, are between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., 
only three daylight schedules ahead of these 27 clerks to which promotion is made 
by seniority. There are 4 with more than 10 years' service now working ''split" or 
half night schedules. In this connection, realizing tiiat a certain amount of such 
work is indispensable and with a view of removing the dread of same, we would 
suggest additional pay or shorter hours, preferably the latter, for whatever work is 
done between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

In addition to the 30 distributing clerks mentioned above, 12 are assigned to duties 
at windows and desks whose work is performed almost entirely in daylight, while 
in the last five years 12 vacancies have occurred among these, not one has been filled 
by a senior member of the distributing force, all having been filled either by women 
or young men in the service, only 3 having served more than 10 years, while 2 are 
substitutes. We would suggest legislation requiring postmasters to fill such vacan- 
cies from among senior clerks regardless of sex. 

In order that they may handle the mails in an efficient manner, distributing clerks 
must continually study and practice their schemes, many having as much as 2,700 
post offices in two States to commit to memory, and then to keep posted on changes 
which are constantly being made. An annual examination is required, which the 
clerk must stand 95 per cent perfect. This work must all be done outside of work 
hours, consuming an average of 30 minutes a day. As this extra work is required of 
only a part of the clerks, it is suggested that compensation in some form be granted, 
either in added pay or compensatory time, preferably the latter. 

While the reports of almost all investigators differ as to the actual percentagiB of 
increase in the cost of living since 1916, yet all seem to agree that it lies somewhere 
between 75 per cent and 100 per cent, while for the corresponding period the maximum 
increase in salaries of post-office clerks has been 37 per cent. 

We appeal to you, gentlemen, not alone for ourselves and our families, but as well 
for the great service to which we have become attached, that its efficiency may be 
retained at its highest and render to the public a service which would deserve and 
obtain the approval of all. 
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STATEMENT OF HE. W. H. EIDDIE, OEEENVILLE, S. C. 

Mr. Riddle. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission. I 
am a clerk in the Greenville (S. C.) post office, and I wish to state the 
facts as they exist now in our office. We have had recently five 
resignations; five clerks have resigned from the office because of the 
fact that they could get more money for their work in other lines of 
business. 

Senator Sterling. How many clerks are there inyour office ? 

Mr. Riddle. There are 24 clerks in our office. Tnose clerks who 
have resigned — some of them are old, experienced clerks; one man 
had been there 16 years as a clerk, one man 6 years, and some of the 
others for a shorter time — ^were offered better positions where they 
could earn more money for their work. In our city it is hard — in fact, 
impossible — to live on the wage we receive as postal employees. 

We, the clerks of the Greenville post office, do not feel that we are 
getting a just salary for our work. In fact, the salary that we receive 
is too small to give us a living, much less lay aside anything for old 
age, and there are several concerns in our city paying larger salaries 
to their employees than the post-office employees are receiving, and 
we come before this commission with the hope that in the near future 
we will receive a larger salary for our work than we are now receiving. 

Senator Moses. What are you getting now ? 

Mr. Riddle. Thirteen himdred dollars. 

Senator Moses. How long have you been in the service ? 

Mr. Riddle. I entered the service as a regular clerk a little less 
than three years ago; as a substitute six years ago. I worked for 
something over three years as a substitute at 30, 35, and then 40 cents 
an hour, and then I was appointed a regular a little less than three 
years ago. 

Senator Sterling. How much overtime were you required to work 
while you were a substitute ? 

Mr. Riddle. Well, I was required to report at the post office every 
day, and if there was no work for me to do I could deliver special 
deliveries. I had a bicycle, and I delivered special deliveries so 
as to earn a living was^e. I was a substitute and, as I said, I was 
appointed a little less than three years ago. 

Senator Moses. Do you remember what you earned a month 
during that period ? 

Mr. Riddle. As I remember, it must have been about $60 a month. 

Senator Sterling. Were the other substitutes favored as you were 
in getting this special work ? 

Mr. Riddle. Oh, yes. The substitutes were all given a chance to 
deliver special deliveries. They had some special delivery messen- 
gers, but we were given the opportunity because we could not get 
work all the time, and we could not get work in other places, because 
we were required to report at the post office every day, and they gave 
the opportunity of delivering special deliveries so that we could earn 
a livmg during the time we were substitutes. With the recent 
increase we got some time ago and the promotions I have gotten sincei 
I entered three years ago I am now in the $1,300 a year class. Now, 
gentlemen, I can not live on $1,300 a year. 

Senator Moses. Have you a family ? 

Mr. Riddle. I have a wife and four children. No man with a 
family like that can possibly live on that wage. 
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Senator Sterling. Do you own your own home ? 
Mr. Riddle. Xo, sir* I do not. I pay rent; I pay a monthly rent. 
S^iator Moses. Well, how do you do it. You say you can't do it, 
but you evidently do do it. Xow, how do you do it ? 
Mr. Riddle. After my day^s work in the post office is through, I 

fo out and do some other little jobs to make a living. Clerks in other 
usinesses don't have to do that, because their employers pay them 
enough, yet I am working for the greatest Government in the world 
and I have to go out after my day s work is done and do something 
else to make a living. 

Senator Sterling. Do you consider yourself fortimate in finding 
something else to do in order to eke out a living ? 

Mr. Riddle. There are other clerks making more than I am. In 
other words, those in the top grade, making $1,650, possibly can 
hve without doins: that, but in my case I have not been m the 
service long enough to reach the top grade. 

Now, in regard to conditions in my office. When I came there a few 
years back, competitive examinations were held and there was an aver- 
age of about 60 who would take the examination for clerks, once a year. 
Now they hold examinations about twice every year, and there are 
only about 8 or 10 people who take them. Why? Because there is 
no mducement to go into the service any more. The salary that the 
post-office employees receive is not sufficient to justify a man in 
standing these examinations, and that is reflectea in the class of 
people who are taking these examinations. With no reflection on any- 
one personally, some of the men who have taken the examinations 
recently and are now on the eligible list are unfit for the service. 
During the holidays they have been working as extra help- Of course 
a man is not supposed to give the service when he enters that he will 
later on, but you can tell what is in a man and teU how he is going to 
work when you first start him and watch him. 

Senator Sterling. Do you mean that some who were on the 
eUgible list were called in for special and temporary service during 
the hoUdays ? 

Mr. Riddle. Exactly. 

Senator Sterling. But that doesn't give them any permanent 
place ? 

Mr. Riddle. No, sir. You can tell whether or not they would 
make good clerks after they had an appointment, and most of those 
who have worked show that they coum not learn to be efficient in 
the postal service if they were there for several years. Not casting 
any reflection on them, but from the observation of myself and the 
other employees, they would not make efficient clerks. 

In regard to these resignations; some pf those who have resigned 
were some of the best clerks in the post office and it is going to be 
hard to fill these positions like they nave been filled, and to fiS them 
from these eligible lists wiU be hard indeed. If this is going to con- 
tinue every year, it wiU eventually come to where we can not get 
men to take these competitive examinations and eventually we 
won't be able to get men to fill these positions of the clerks who have 
resigned and left the service. 

In regard to night work, I think that 45 minutes should constitute 
1 hour's work in the hours from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m., because in other 
lines of business, men who work the night hours receive more salary 
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than those who work in the daytime, and another thing I w6uld 
like to call your attention to is the overtime, the waj^ we are paid 
for overtime. If you have ever thought of it, you will know that 
when we work overtime and on Simdays we do not receive as much 

Ser hour during that time as we do during the regular time for our 
ay's work. Take a month that has 31 days in it — our Sunday time 
and overtime is based on the number of days that is in the month, 
and of course the number of hours in the month, and therefore we 
do not receive as much for overtime and Sunday work as we do for 
regular work, and I think, and we all think, we should receive more. 
T^ should have at least time and a half pay for overtime and all 
Sunday work. 

Senator Moses. Just how does that work out? 

Mr. Steenerson. Thirty-one days 

Mr. Riddle. That is it exactly. Take the greater number of 
hoxirs in the month, which, of course, there are m a 31-day month 
than in a 30-day month. 

Senator Moses. Well, there are 248 hours in a 31-day month. 

Mr. Riddle. When we draw our regular salary it is based on the 
number of working davs. 

Senator Moses. Dia you do any overtime in December ? 

Mr. Riddle. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. There are 31 days in December, and an 8-hour 
day would make 248 hours in that month. How much overtime did 
you work ? 

Mr. Riddle. I haven't those figures with me. The latter part of 
December I worked 38 hours overtime — the last two weeks. 

Mr. Steenerson. Doesn't one hour count one-eighth of a day ? 

Mr. Riddle. It does. 

Senator Moses. I see now what he means. He was drawing his 
$108.33 for the 248 hours, and then he had 38 hours overtime at the 
same rate. How about the month of February ? 

Mr. Riddle. Well, the month of February, I don't think would 
bring it up. There is only one February in a year, anyhow. 
P^aughter.] We think, gentlemen, that this should be changed so 
that we should receive at least pay and a half for overtime and 
Sunday work, and we ask that you look into this. 

Senator Moses. You are suggesting only pay and a third when 
you say you advocate 45 minutes to constitute an hour. 

Mr. Bell. That is for night work. 

Senator Moses. This is for night work, too. 

Mr. Steenerson. That would be a 6-hour day, wouldn't it ? 

Senator Moses. Yes, but that is only paying time and a third. 

Mr. Riddle. I should think that it is no more than fair that a man 
who has to go in there and work at night — all of his time at night — 
that he shomd not have to work as many hours as the man in day 
time. 

Senator Moses. Now you are suggesting that a man whose regular 
schedule calls for work between the hours of 6 at night and 6 in the 
morning should have 45 minutes constitute an hour's work, which 
is time and a third. You suggest that when you have a day schedule 
when you work overtime you should get time and a half. 

Mr. Riddle. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. Why the discrimination? 
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Mr. Riddle. Well, if he has to work overtime, the man who works 
at night, give him time and a half. I make no discrimination. If 
he has to work overtime, pay him the same amount. Or, if it seems 
best that they should pay the night man a larger salary than the 
day man, we would be glad to work daytime at my salary and let 
the night man receive a greater salary, because I think it is due 
them. 

Mr. Steenerson. You don't think it is necessary to make a 6-hour 
day for night work, do you ? It is only a question of compensation 
with you. 

Mr. Riddle. Well, if it seems best that the salary should be greater, 
that would be perfectly all right with everybody, but I think there 
should be a difference. 

Mr. Steenerson. Physically they could stand eight hours' work 
at night? 

Mr. Riddle. I think they could. 

Mr. Steenerson. So that if they got sufficient pay, everything 
would be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Riddle. I think so. I think a man who works during the night 
should receive greater pay or shorter hours than the man who works 
in the day time. That is the substance of the thing. 

Now, with regard to the ladies in the office. I have nothing 
against the ladies whatever, but there have been some ladies ap- 
pointed in the Greenville post office recently that have all day hours, 
and there are clerks there who have been there some time wno have 
all night hours. There is no inducement for these men to stay in 
the service and work at night when they can not see any hope of 
getting a day schedule. My suggestion would be if ladies are going 
to take a man's work that they ^ould take a man's hours. 

Mr. Bell. Work at night ? 

Mr. Riddle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. I think we had an important postmaster state 
before us sometime ago that women were not suitable for this work 
you spoke of —the distributing and carrier work, that they have to 
be put at windows or desks because the other work was too strenuous, 
standing and walking around continuously all these hours, and that 
therefore they were given these places. 

Mr. Riddle. Well, I should think that if they can not stand the 
work the men do, that they should not be expected to receive the 
salary the men do. 

Senator Moses. Or, in other words, with equal suffrage, you want 
equality in everything. [Applause.] 

Mr. Steenerson. Do you think it would be in the interest of 
efficiency in the service to not have women clerks and carriers in the 
post office? 

Mr. Riddle. With all due respect to the ladies, I think so. 

Mr. Steenerson. Except as stenographers? 

Mr. Riddle. Except as stenographers. 

Mr. Bell. Don't tney make good stamp clerks and money-order 
clerks? Don't they fill those positions as well as the men? 

Mr. Riddle. I don't think so, from some we have had in our office. 
Take a stamp clerk we have in our office. We have a very good one. 
He is fast and accurate. We have had some ladies on his window 
when he would be off on a vacation, and they could not turn off near 
^e work he does. 
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Mr. Bell. That was not their regular work, was it ? 

Mr. KroDLE. No;, it was not their regular line. 

Mr. Bell. They were not as accustomed to it as the man was ? 

Mr. Kiddle. No, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. Your idea is that these places should be reserved 
for those who do this hard work, especially the night work ? 

Mr. Riddle. I should think those men who have been in the service 
some time, especially at night, should later on receive these better 
places and better hours. 

Mr. Bell. We are much obliged to you. Before the next speaker 
appears, I want to say that the commission wants to hear from all 
those who have been picked out, but we will be obliged to stay within 
the limitations of time or else we won't get through or hear from all 
the representatives, so that I would like all those that appear to 
make their statements as brief as possible. If vou do not make 
statements sufficient to satisfy yourselves, you can file briefs, and they 
will go into the record, and we will see it just the same. 

The next on the list is Mr. W. F. Moseley. 

STATEHEHT OF MB. W. F. MOSELET, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Mr. Moseley. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of this commission, I 
believe I have two minutes. assigned to me. I will not attempt to 
mention my brief, but will just say that I am a special clerk. I. 
served three years in the Philippines, one of which was in the maU 
service. I have been 15 years m the service of the United States. 
My present salary is $1,750 at the Columbia office. 

At our office we have 31 clerks, 15 substitutes; 29 carriers, 3 sub- 
stitute carriers. We have a superintendent of mails at a salary of 
$2,150, including bonus; 1 cashier, $1,925, who is acting assistant 
postmaster, leaving 15 clerks, with sdaries of $1,500 and below, 
according to the length of service. 

Senator Sterling. What is your exact position? 

Mr. Moseley. I am a special clerk, assigned to the parcel-post 
division. We have two special clerks, both assigned to parcel post- . 

Senator Sterling. Do you do any night work in the parcel-post 
division ? 

Mr. Moseley. No, sir. 

Senator Sterling. Is night work required for parcel-post business ? 

Mr. Moseley. No, sir; we close at 6 o'clock in that division. 

Senator Sterling. Your work is eight hours ? 

Mr. Moseley. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sterling. Do you wprk overtime at all ? 

Mr. Moseley. I did in the holiday season. I worked 15 hours in 
the latter part of December. The present salary of the postmaster 
at our office is $5,000, but on account of Camp Pike being reduced 
by possibly 2,000 soldiers, naturally next year the salary of the 
postmaster will be reduced, I suppose, to about $3,700. That, of 
course, will affect the assistant postmaster and the superintendent 
of mails. I have a brief here which I will submit to Mr. Beaslev. 
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The brief referred to follows: 

Brief Filbd by Mr. W. F. Moseley, prom the Postal Employees op the 

Columbia, S. C, Post Oppice and Vicinity. 

In presenting this brief, as a representative of the supervisory emplovees in the 
Columbia post office and clerks at Beaufort, Bennettsville, Camden, (Georgetown, 
HarterNdlle, and Lancaster, it is not with the thought that I am presenting new or 
mentioning conditions with which you are not reasonably familiar, after visiting as 
many of the large postal centers, sudi as New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Paul, 
etc., but we wish to add our evidence as to the imperative need of remedial legisla- 
tion along the lines suggested by others that have appeared before you. Therefore, 
I have not included any statistics on salary tables. 

THE capital city. 

Columbia being the capital city, there seems to be an artificial something that 
tends to enhance the cost of the necessaries of life, among them house rent, which has 
increased over 100 per cent, and the end is not yet. Food, clothing, light, and fuel 
prices have soared until the prices are something like 76 per cent above what they 
were five years ago. 

AVERAGE expenditures LESS IN SOUTH. 

The average clerk can get sAoTts without buying much furniture or luxuries, but 
we have to nave food, fuel,- and light, pay rent, and buy a reasonable amount of 
clothing. We of the South are fortunate m that God " tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb," as our mild climate enables us to get along without heavy expensive clothing 
and with less fuel during the winter months than what is re()uired of our nei^bors 
farther north. If that was not the case there would be considerably more suffering 
for the want of fuel and clothing, as we are not receiving a salary that would justify 
the expenditure. 

AS TO THE AMOUNT OF INCREASE OP SALARIES. 

We believe the members of the commission are convinced of the need of an increase 
in the compensation to be given the postal workers throughout the country. We mean 
on a permanent basis, at least for severalyears, but the mooted question is to agree 
on the amount that should be given. We suggest that the examination for clerk- 
carrier in the Post Office Service be made first grade, with an entrance salary of $1,400, 
with automatic promotions of $200 annually until the $2,200 grade is reached, a salary 
of $2,300 and $2,400 being provided for special clerks and $2,500 for supervisory 
officials in small first-class offices. 

To provide the money necessary to cover the increased compensation mentioned 
in the preceding para^ph we suggest that postage on first-class mail and postal cards 
be restored to a war-time basis, as there was very little complaint on the part of the 
public in paying 3 cents per ounce on letters, and we believe it would be a grievous 
mistake to reduce postage on letters for local delivery to 1 cent. Gentlemen, while 
we are on the subject of the rate of postage, we believe that printed matter should 
be restored to the third-class rate; so, also, catalogues be denied the privilege of the 
parcel-post rate, but should be mailed from the office of publication, and not be 
shipped by freight to a central distributing point, to be mailed at the local or second 
zone rate of postage. 

SUBSTITUTES TO BE REDUCED. 

The number of substitute clerks should be reduced, or a reasonable limitation upon 
the period of substitute service, with credit given for such service in determining 
entrance salary grade upon regular appointment. 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION. 

Next in importance to the salary question is that of the retirement of the aged 
postal workers, and we indorse the Lehlbach-Sterling bill, or some similar measure. 
While it comtemplates deductions from the employees^ salaries at the rate of 2^ per 
cent, yet these deductions are to be placed to the credit of the employee in the event 
of his separation from the service, rost-office clerks would be entitled to retirement 
" "^62 with a maximum annuity of $720 per year. 
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NIGHT WORK. 

It 18 a well-known fact that night work is unpleasant, giving little opportunity for 
fsocial intercourse, thereby causing much dissatisfaction, with a corresponding loss of 
efficiency; therefore, we would surest that seven hours work after 6 p. m. constitute 
a day's work. 

VACATION. 

As employees of all branches of the Government service, except post-office clerks, 
carriers, and laborers, are allowed 30 days vacation per year, we ask that postal em- 
ployees be given an equal privilege with other employees of the Federal Government. 

A COURT OP APPEALS. 

The Federal civil service should make provision for granting employees the right 
to appeal from the decision of officials in cases involving: demotion or dismissal, and 
lodgino; arbitrary power in the hands of officials frequently results in injustice being 
done an employee; therefore, we surest that a court of appeals be created, granting 
civil-service employees the right of a hearing in cases of demotion or dismissal. 

RECOONFTION OP SENIORTTY. 

Recosfnition of senioritv is one of the essentials which will promote the best interest 
of the Postal Service; will lend incentive alike to the senior clerk as well as the new 
entrant, as a reward for the service of older clerks, and the lack of such recognition of 
seniority with reference to jsromotions and assignments is a flagrant abuse of the civil- 
service laws, therefore, we insist upon the observance of the right of seniority. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion we do not believe we have asked for anythins: that 
is unreasonable as to salaries or the betterment of working conditions in the Postal 
Service. We want to educate our children; have time for recreation; have time for 
study; and should not be compelled to supplement our salary by outside employment, 
as I (lo not believe a clerk can give his best service to his Government if it is necessary 
for him to seek employment outside of the Postal Service when not on duty. In not 
doing so, my family has made many sacrifices in order to eke out an existence, as I 
do not call it a "living." 

SALARY STATISTICS, COLUMBIA POST OPFICE. 

Present salaiy of postmaster, $5,000 (acting?). No assistant postmaster. Superin- 
tendent of mails, basic, $1,800; present, $2,125. Assistant superintendent of mails, 
basic, $1,600; present, $1,925. Cashier, acting assistant postmaster, basic, $1,600; 
present, $1,925. Foreman money order, basic, $1,600; present, $1,925. Foreman 
night force, city division, basic, $1,600; present, $1,925. Clerks, 31; substitutes, 15; 
carriers, 27; rural free-delivery routes, 5; registered pieces handled last year, 33,836; 
insured parcel-post pieces handled last year, 38,868; money orders issued, 85,022; 
money orders paid, 105,584; money orders, foreign, issued, 171; money orders, for- 
eign, paid, 84. 

Mr. Bell. The next is Mr. W. J. Kelly, of Charleston, S. C. 
Mr. Kelly. I yield mv time to the Georgia clerks. 
Mr. Bell. We will call on Mr. C. G. Clark. 

STATEMENT OF MB. C. O. CLARK, ATLAHTA, OA. 

Mr. Clark. I am a clerk in the Atlanta, Ga., post office. Camp 
Gordon Branch. I have been in the service a little more than 13 
years, 4 of them as a railway mail clerk, 1 year as a postal agent for 
the Ajnerican Expeditionary Forces in France. 

Gentlemen, you have questioned some here to-day as to how mail 
is being handled in the large offices, with delav or without delay. 
This mail is being handled in our large office here by making overtime. 
You know that it is impossible to continue this overtime year in and 
year out. We have for the last two years made more overtime than 
ever. Why ? Because we haven't the young blood coming into the 
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service that we should have. You will find our civil service eligible 
lists all over the country depleted, and speaking for Atlanta particu- 
larly depleted. We have 208 clerks in our Atlanta post ofl^e with 
117 auxiliary and substitutes besides. There are men continuously 
coming and going all the time in our Atlanta post office. More than 
six hundred within the last fom* years have come in and left the 
Atlanta post office. 

Mr. Steenerson. Is that the whole force? 

Mr. Clark. That includes the whole force — clerks, carriers, 
mechanicians, etc. 

Senator Moses. What is the total force ? 

Mr. Clark. Five hundred and fifty one is the total force of the 
office. What inducement is there for the young man to come into 
the service to-day ? A few years ago I used to have young men come 
to me anxious to take the examinations. No more is that the case. 
Why ? Here in the city of Atlanta, which is the f om^th as an insurance 
center, we have offices that pay these young men much more than the 
post office can pay under the law. It is impossible almost to get these 
young men to take the examination, and as I have just stated, what 
can we do but continue to work overtime all the time, and that can 
not go on year in and year out. The mail has got to move, however. 
If it doesn't move, you hear from the business men. 

Senator Sterling. How much overtime is there worked on an 
average ? 

Mr. Clark. My dear sir, I haven't access to the finance books of 
this office, being only 1 employee out of 551. I have never had the 
opportunity of getting exact data on that, but I do know that that is 
the way the mail is moving, by the overtime made in our office. It is 
not the fault of the supervisory officials of our office. It is due to the 
fact that we can not get young blood in our office ; no substitutes are 
coming in and learning these schemes. It is absolutely necessary 
that the supervisory officials require- these men to work overtime. 
That can not continue always. We must offer some inducement to 
have men come into the service. 

The gentleman on my left [Mr. Steenerson] has asked a question as 
to where we would get the funds to pay increased salaries. I do not 
not believe the public objects to paying 3-cent postage on letters 
[Applause.] Canada is paying 3-cent postage; France is now paying 
3-cent postage. A small country like France, where the expense oi 
transporting a letter from one end of it to the other is only as great as 
from here to the Mississippi Kiver, is charging 3 cents while, as a 
matter of fact, we charge only 2 cents to transport a letter from here 
to Seattle, Wash. 

The people of this country had some experience in paying 3-cent 
postage during the war. Nothing was said about it. They want 
efficient service [applause] and in order to get efficient men we have 
got to pay them the price. If we do not, others in the field employing 
young men will certainly employ them, and the Government will be 
the loser. 

Senator Moses. You spoke of the insurance companies being 
competitors with the Post Office Department for clerks. What do 
they start their clerks at ? 

Mr. Clark. They start their younger clerks in at something like 
"" month, but I wish to say that the opportunities for promotion 
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are much greater, faster, than the law allows in the Post Office 
Department, thereby offering a greater inducement. The reason I 
referred to the insurance compames is because Atlanta ranks fourth 
in insurance agencies of the United States. 

Senator Moses. Also another reason is that the work is substan- 
tially of the same character. 

Mr. Clark. Exactly. 

Senator Sterling. What does the experienced insurance clerk 
get — ^having an entrance salary of $85 a month — what will his 
salary reach after a year or two ? 

Mr. Clark. Many of my friends who have been in that service less 
than I have been in the Postal Service are getting $225 and $250 a 
month. 

Senator Sterling. How long have you been in the service ? 

Mr. Clark. Thirteen years. Gentlemen, the cost of living in 
Atlanta has increased — ^groceries and clothmg — 155 per cent. 

Senator Moses. And rents ? 

Mr. Clark. From 60 to 70 per cent. We attribute that locally 
to the large conflagration we nad May 15, 1917, which wiped out 
1,500 homes. 

Senator Sterling. What is your salary ? 

Mr. Clark. $1,650 a year. 

Senator Sterling. Ajid do you have a family ? 

Mr. Clark. I have not, sir. That is one reason I have not, by the 
way. [Applause.] I make that statement in all earnestness, too. 

Senator Sterling. You have advanced one of the best arguments 
yet made, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. I thank you for the compliment. With that, I will 
leave it with you gentlemen. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. 0. OBEEITE, AUGUSTA, OA. 

Mr. Greene. Gentlemen, I have two minutes. I feel that will be 
plenty. I am from the Augusta office. Augusta is a city of approxi- 
mately 60,000, and we have 31 clerks, inclumng supervisory help — 24 
regular clerks, and of this number 4 have resigned since the middle 
of November, which is 16§ per cent of the regular clerical force. 
Now, these boys, young men, have gone out, I am sure, to accept 
positions in some field of business where they can receive better 
salaries, and four green clerks have been appointed to take the place 
of these four regular clerks, and in the face of the heavy winter mails 
and the Christmas rush, had it not been for the overtime, without 
compensation, put in by the foremen of the different departments, 
I believe the machinery of our office would have been paralyzed. 
Our supervisory help and foremen and bosses put their shoulders to 
the wheel and worked overtime and got everythmg off and everybody 
else fell right in hne and we pulled through and possibly have dodged 
some just criticism in so far as efficient service is concerned. 

After the appointment of these 4 new clerks we have left 14 sub- 
stitute clerks. Ten of these are young ladies, girls, and they, I 
think — I will say it although they are not here — are exceptionally 
good clerks. I work right close to them and am married and have 
no policy in saying it. All of the women have day schedules, and 
about half of them are performing duties for which they are, in my 
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judgment, better fitted than we are; they are stenographers and 
manipulate their fingers well and I do not know how we would get 
along without them. There are 10 of these ladies and 4 boys on the 
substitute list, and owing to the increased popularity of the parcel 
post and the tremendous amount of night work at our ofiice. there is 
quite a lot of work that would be distasteful to these girls if they were 
put on it. 

I want to say right here that our eligible list is exhausted. The 
secretary of the local board of civil service told me yesterday morn- 
ing — I understood him to say there was not a name on it. I am sure 
he said there was not the name of a man on it. In addition to this 
helj) we have five, I understand, who are working, not to move the 
Christmas rush, but who have been working for some time as auxiliary 
or temporary help because there were no names on the list, and often- 
times we are favored in getting rather bright men to come into our 
office, but they, just like the four who have just left us, come in and 
look around and see just what is expected of them and they pass 
on out. There is a reason for all of this. We had a young man who 
has gone back to the farm, another has gone into one of the city offices 
to work. The minimum salary paid oy the banks in our town is 
$125 a month, I am told, and one of the big department stores pays 
their clerks an average salary of $40 a week. That doesn't include 
the managers of the departments. I know two messenger bovs, one 
who had not been to school since he was 12 years of age, and tney are 
getting, one $175, and the other $200 a month. 

As lor myself, I feel that we need young blood. I have served my 
time in the service and have acq^uired that helpless feeling that is the 
heritage of the service. The thmg that I think we should do is not 
so much to satisfy the old fellows who have passed their zenith in the 
service but to hold out something that will get new blood to replace 
these fellows as they go. 

I am satisfied that the people would be willing to pay enough 
postage to insure efficient service. They only need a little education 
along that line. 

That is the condition of our office, gentlemen. I promised not to 
take more than two minutes and I mink they must be about up. 
The Augusta post office ranked second only to Atlanta in receipts last 
year. I think the receipts were something like $513,000, and this 
fiscal year the receipts will be approximately $550,000, and for that 
reason I am glad to tell of the conditions down there and I appreciate 
your interest. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. G. GBIITEB, VALDOSTA, GA. 

Mr. Griner. I am a clerk in the mailing division of the Valdosta 
post office. I will just relate a few of the real facts and conditions as 
they exist in our office to-day. We have a force of 10 regular clerfa, 
I believe. Three of these clerks have been appointed regulars within 
the last three months. Two of these clerks have been in the service 
there less than two years, leaving five that you might call older clerks. 
We had a resignation recently to take eflfect December 1, I believe, 
of a clerk who had been in the service 18 years, who resigned to take 
a position which pays him $1,800 — ^more than he was getting as a 
post-office clerk after having served for 18 years. 
"^ELL. $1,800 more? 
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Mr. Griner. $1,800 was his entrance salary in the new position. 

Senator Sterling. He had been getting as a clerk a maximum 
of how much ? 

Mr. Griner. His maximum as a clerk was not that much — some- 
thing like $1,650, 1 believe. Another thing is that our clerks are over- 
worked. We make overtime every day. We work Sundays and 
holidays. It is next to impossible to get time oflf because we haven't 
the force of men who are competent to relieve us; men who have been 
on the job long enough to know how to do the work are overworked. 

Senator Sterling. What position did this clerk who resigned after 
18 years' service hold ? 

Mr. Griner. He was the register clerk. 

Senator Sterling. What position did he go into ? 

Mr. Griner. He went into the automobile business at Gainesville, 
Fla. I think, gentlemen, that the post-office clerk need considera- 
tion in regard to night work and in regard to Sunday work and over- 
time. An this ought to be considered, and in order to restore the 
service to its one-time efficiency and to maintain the service the 
American people desire and, we might say, demand, changes have 
got to be made. We must make the service attractive to young men. 
They must see some future to it, gentlemen. I have been in the 
service as a regular employee for something like three years, but I see 
no future to it as it stands. 

Senator Sterling. Your pay is $1,650 now? 

Mr. Griner. No, sir. 

Senator Sterling. What is your pay ? 

Mr. Griner. I get only $1,200. 

Mr. Bell. You got the $150 emergency increase, didn't you? 

Mr. Griner. This includes 

Mr. Bell. Everything? 

Mr. Griner. Everything. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. What did you start at — ^$800 ? 

Mr. Griner. I started at $800. 

Senator Moses. Then you got a $200 bonus; then $150. Where 
were your automatic promotions ? 

Mr. Griner. I have not had any automatic promotions. 

Mr. Bell. He has not been in the service long enough. 

Senator Moses. Three years, and not get any automatic promo- 
tions ? 

Mr. Griner. My postmaster has written the first assistant for a 
ruling and he has not heard. 

Mr. Bell. If there were any vacancies higher than you, you would 
be entitled to that, wouldn't you? 

Mr. Griner. I think so. 

Mr. Bell. By promotion — automatically. 

Mr. Griner. Yes, sir. I am in the mailing division. My tour is 
from 4 p. m. to 12.30 a. m., with 30 minutes for lunch. There are 
two of these new clerks who were recently appointed 42 and 43 years 
old, respectively. I can never hope — ^regardless of the time of service 
I put in in that office — ^I can never hope to get a day job with the 
present force we have, because these older clerl^ are inefficient. They 
can not do the work that we younger clerks can do. These men will 
never attain that degree of efficiency that a young man would. 
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Senator Sterling. From what business do they come into your 
office? 

Mr. Griner. One was a fourth-class postmaster, I understand , 
prior to his coming to our office. 

Mr. Bell. Was he transferred, or did he take the civil-service 
examination ? 

. Mr. Griner. I think he took the examination. As I have just 
said, something must be done; some changes must be made to make 
the service more attractive, so that we can get men with talent, yoimg 
men, to enter the service, and so that they can hope to attain some- 
thing for themselves and those dependent upon them. I am a mar- 
ried man and have one child, and I knowSl,200 means a mere existence. 

Mr. Bell. We are much obliged to you. The next gentleman is 
Mr. Clyde Lawrence, of Columbus, Ga. 

STATEMENT OF MB. CLYDE LAWRENCE, COLUMBUS, GA. 

Mr. Lawrence. Gentlemen, I have been in the service 26 years. I 
have had every position in the Columbus, Ga., post office, and I think 
that when a man has been in the post office or any other business 
26 years and then has to accept outside employment to meet the 
requirements of his family, I think it is time something should be 
done for him. I was also, you might say, ruined for life in the service 
a good many years ago with a sack of mail. My back was sprained, 
which I have never gotten over, and I think there should be some 
provision made also for clerks who have been employed in the service 
lor years and get down and out from different causes of that kind. 

Senator Sterling. "Wbat is your present compensation ? 

Mr. Lawrence. $1,750, which includes my recent raise. In about 
30 days I will be made superintendent of maols. Our postmaster and 
assistant carry out the rules of the office there with regard to pro- 
motions of the men in the office. We have absolutely no grievance 
except that we need more money. The postmaster and his assistant 
do everything in their power for us. We have no men on our sub- 
stitute list. It seems we can not get anybody to take the examina- 
tions. We are using now four men, just engaged — ^we just picked 
them up off the street, you might say. We haven't the inducements 
to oflFer, I don't think, to get men to come into the service. We are 
required to live what you might say is a pretty decent sort of a life. 
We are required to take care of ourselves and family in a good way. 
We are looked on as a little more than the average man, you might 
say, in a way. My own daughter, for instance. She had just com- 
pleted her course in a preparatory school and I was going to send her 
to college, but financial conditions with me were such that I couldn't. 
She is now at work trying to make enough money so that she can 
complete her education, and with the salaries we are getting and the 
present high cost of living we find it is impossible to do it. 

Now, we also have a lot of overtime, and when there is any overtime 
going aroimd my place I am Johnny on the spot, because it is money 
that we need to keep going, and we never hesitate when there is any 
overtime and say, '^Bill, you do it.'' Whenever there is any over- 
time to be done John says, ^^Let me do it." Everybody wants it. I 
have worked every holiday for a couple of years at least, every holi- 
day, and during the Christmas time I worked from 5.20 in the mom- 
'**'• to anywhere from 6 to 7 at night with 1 hour off for breakfast. 
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Mr. Bell. You were glad to get that overtime ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Glad to have it. I didn't even take time oflf for 
limch and supper. The boss came to me and said, " Young man, you 
go home. You have done enough.'' 

Mr. Steenerson. Suppose the minimum salary was $1,800 and the 
maximum $2,400; woulcm't the clerks still work overtime? 

Mr. Lawrence. They might have to work overtime, but you would 
be getting some men into the service who would work regularly and 
learn to do the work. You wouldn't have so many of these green 
men who havn't the experience. 

Mr. Steenerson. There wouldn't be 30 much necessity for over- 
time? 

Mr. Lawrence. There wouldn't be so much necessity for overtime, 
because a man, after he gets the experience — ^two experienced men 
can do as much work as any three green men. We also have at 
Columbus what is supposed to be the biggest thing in a military line — 
Camp Benniug — and that is worldng us very hard. We are glad to 
have the camp, but it has run the cost of living up wonderfully. Our 
house rents have almost doubled. 

Mr. StEENERSON. Is that a permanent institution ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. I thought we were demobilizing. 

Mr. Lawrence. Camp fienning is a permanent camp. Camp 
Benning is here to stay and we are going to have a good bunch of 
men there, and every man that comes through the United States 
training schools you wiU find will wind up there at Benning. Even 
the men who come through West Point will ^o there. It gives us a 
wonderful amount of work and wonderfully mcreased house rents 
and groceries, etc. 

Senator Sterling. Do you rent the house in which you live ? 

Mr. Lawrence. I unfortunately do not own my house. I do not 
have to pay any rent in this way: My father-in-law is an old man, 
78 years old. He is blind and absolutely helpless. He owns the 
house and he lives with us. We Uve witn him, I should saj. He 
owns the house. We furnish absolutely everything that goes into it. 
All the income he has in the world is what he gets from us and what 
the State of Georgia pays him as an old veteran. 

Mr. Lawrence submitted the following brief: 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BT MR. CLYDE LAWRENCE. 

The clerks of the Columbus, Ga., post office respectfully submit this brief for your 
consideration. 

In the year 1908 salaries of post-office clerks were put in |;rades ranging from $800 
to $1,200 per year, with special clerk grade of $1,300. Practically no further increase 
was granted until the year 1918, when we received a bonus of $200 per year, and on 
July 1, 1919, an increase of $100 per year, and on November 8, 1919, a special increase 
was granted for the current fiscal year only of $150 for certain clerks and $200 for others. 

Poet-office clerks' salaries do not compare favorably with those paid by private 
industries, the average pay per hour being about 50 cents, while other industries pay 
as follows: 

Common laborer in building lines, 40 cents per hour; plumber, $1 per hour; painter, 
75 cents per hour; ironworker, 75 cents per hour ; steam fitter, 81 cents per hour; cement 
fiiiisher, 60 cents per hour; carpenter, 75 cents per hour; lath workers, 80 cents per 
hour; minimum salary paid clerks in local stores, $80 per month; minimum salary 
paid clerks in local ^anks, $125 per month; maximum salary paid clerks in local 
banks, $200 per month; clerks in railroad offices, ranging from $87.50 to $175 per 
month. 
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It is clear that post office clerks, the nature of whose work equals any of the above 
occupations, do not receive sufficient pay, and if pri>'ate enterprises, whose wares 
are bringing high prices, realize that their employees need more pay in order to pa^ 
their part of the combined increases of all wares, the Government, because their 
wares (postage) have not increased, certainly can not expect their employees to live 
on less than other employees. 

An almost incomprehensible loyalty to the service, an admirable spirit, has held 
together this wonderful organization in spite of low wages while almost every other 
kind of human endeavor has found increased rewards. The most loyal have been the 
least rewarded. Men who have served the post office faithfully all their lives are 
confronted with poverty the moment they fall ill or are injured out of the line of duty. 
Their pay never has been sufficient to permit old-age funds of their own. Able- 
bodied men can not be expected to remain in the service. The unsurpassed efficiency 
of the Postal Service is bound to deteriorate. There ought to be immediate better pay. 
. There are many disagreeable features connected with the work of a x)ost-office clert. 
Nearly every clerk in the Columbus post office has at some time performed a long 
period of nignt work, the amount of ni^t work varying according to the division; for 
instance, in the mailing division there are men who do constant night work with no 
alternating with day clerks; in the city distributing di\i8ion most of the clerks work 
one month at night and one month at day. The only clerks in the office who have 
straight day work are window clerks. Tlie fact that clerks are required to perform 
ni^t work, which causes them to necessarily have to lead very irregular lives, should 
be a strong factor for higher salaries. Another undesirable feature to post-office clerk 
work is that clerks are required to study schemes at home, which tney have to do 
from the time they are substitutes as long as they are in the service; unless they are 
assigned to window work. They are examined on these schemes at least once a year. 
In addition to scheme study and keeping up with the many changes in the schemes, 
it is necessary to have a fair knowledge of tne postal laws and regulations, as well as 
a multitude of other facts, including tne schedules of trains in the division, numbers 
of trains in the division, and many others which we recognize as essential duties, but 
which should be given consideration by the commission in determining the salaries 
of clerks. 

Nearly all of the clerks in the Columbus post office, except window clerks, are 
required to work on Sunday. A day of compensation or overtime is given for the 
work performed, still none of the clerks prefer to work on Sunday. However, most 
of the clerks take pay instead of compensatory time, as their financial condition is 
so acute, and they prefer to see their families having the necessities of life rather than 
having a day off. Conditions that cause men to violate their obligations to their God 
in order that their families may not suffer certainly calls for relief. 

It is a certain fact that post-office clerks are worked harder now than ever before 
due to an increase in general business without the corresponding increase in the 
number of clerks. Every clerk in the office is worked to nis maximum capacity, 
and his work must be exact, too. This is due to the fact, too, that so many old men 
in the service have resigned, because of low salaries and unusual working hours with 
little opportunity for advancement, and, as a consequence, the service is filled with 
green and inexperienced men, which causes the experienced men to have to do the 
bulk of the work. 

In conclusion we wish to thank the commission for their efforts in securing an 
understanding of postal conditions, and we assure you that we are thoroughly inter- 
ested in the service and put forth at all times our best efforts to make tne service 
what we wish it to be and what it ought to be — the best Postal Service in the world. 
The citizens of the United States wish to see all employees in the Postal Service well 
paid, and we believe that any recommendation that you make to Congress to that 
end will be the expression of me will of the people. 

Briefs were submitted by W. J. Kelly, Charieston, S. C, John E. 
White, Atlanta, Ga., post-oflB.ce clerks, Montgomery, Ala., Ed. L. 
King, Rome, Ga., J. R. Stone, Spartanburg, S. C., and A. E. Ragsdale 
et al, Atlanta, Ga., as follows: 

Brief Submitted by Mr. W. J. Kelly, Charleston, S. C. 

We, the clerks of the Charleston, S. C, post office, do hereby adopt the following 
resolutions, and favor the amendment of the present law so as to provide for three 
salary grades, as follows: 

That the salary for the first year be $1,800; for the second year, $2,100; and for the 

third year, $2,400, with a proviso for the immediate promotion, under the enactment 

fxf +Ktt io<nT of all employees of grades 1 and 2 under the old law to grade 1 under the 

mployees of grades 3 and 4 under the old law to grade 2 under the new 
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law, and all employees in grades 5 and 6 under the old law to grade 3 under the new 
law, all future promotions to be made at the beginning of the quarter nearest to 'date of 
expiration of one year's service in the next lower graae. 

Further provided that superintendent of mails and siiperintendent of finance should 
receive 80 per cent of the postmaster's salary, namely, $2,600 minimum and $3,000 
maximum. All supervisory officials under superintendent of mails and superin- 
tendent of finance should receive no less than $200 above the maximum salary of 
regular clerks. 

Further provided that special clerks, that is, clerks doing work of a technical nature, 
be divided into two grades, respectively, $100 and $200, above the maximum salary 
of regular clerks, and that special clerkships be appointed by seniority only. 

Fiui;her provided that suostitute clerks be paid at the rate of 70 cents per hour, 
and after 1,440 hours, or six months, satisfactory service they be promoted to the first 
grade of regular clerk. 

Further pro\'ided that clerks be allowed 88 hours, or 11 days, off for the studying 
of a new scneme, and 24 hours, or 3 days, for the review of an old one. 

Further provided — 

1. That clerks be allowed 30 days vacation and 15 days sick leave with pay. 

2. That a court of justice be provided, for the fair trial of clerks, consisting of the 
postmaster, two clerks chosen by the accused, and an uninterested person to be chosen 
by the postmaster to be acceptable to all concerned. 

3. That six hours' night work between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. be equivalent to an 
eight-hour day. 

4. That double time for all overtime performed nights, Sundays, and holidays, 
with time and a half for week-day overtime, should be paid. 

5. That a committee of employees be appointed at each post ofl5ce to meet ^ith 
the postmaster once a month for exchange of ideas and to offer suggestions for the 
benefit of the service and local conditions. 

6. That the employment of women in the Post Office Service be discouraged, as 
the employment of same forces men to i^ork nights without hope of relief for day work. 
If women must be employed, require them to share the night work with the men. 

7. That postal employees shall not be required to work more than 44 hours a week. 

8. That all work performed on Sunday be compensated with pro rata time off dur- 
ing the following six days and all work performed on holidays oe compensated with 
time off during 9ie following 30 days. , 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

1. Fifty per cent of the men work natural hours (i. e., from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m.). 
All of the women work natural hours. 

2. We employ no regular system for seniority promotion. 

3. Most of the resignations from the service oy young men are caused by night 
work with no hope of .future permanent day work. If a regular system were devised 
whereby promotions were made by the length of service at night-— that is, if the men 
were im)moted in order as vacancies occurred in the permanent day work — this might 
serve to induce youn^ men to remain, as they are thus given hope for permanent day 
work at some future time. 

4. Schedule for night work: Incoming mail — Clerks work from 5.30 p. m. to 2 a. m. 
{one-half hour for lunch), others 7 p. m. to 3 a m. or 11 p. m. to 8 a. m. (one hour for 
lunch). 

Outgoing mail — Clerks work from 6 p. m. to 3 a. m. (one hour for lunch), or 10 p. m. 
to 7 a. m. (one hour for lunch). 

Scheme study. — Clerks are required to put up two examinations per year in this 
office. One hour per day for three months preceding examination is necessary to 
properly prepare for each examination. 

Number of employees at this post office, 44; number of resignations at this post 
office, 7 regulars, 40 substitutes. 

Brief Filed by John E. White, Atlanta, Ga. 

You have heard, and will hear again, how much pay a post-office clerk should 
receive as a living wage. I will therefore refrain from addmg anything further to 
that subject as I feel assured that your honorable commission will amye at what 
you consider a just conclusion. But there is another fact of the utmost importance 
that confronts the service to-day, to which I desire to invite your attention, and that 
is the fact that there is no inducement held out to an old and experienced clerk to 
keep him in th« service. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually to maintain the Army and Navy, from which 
there is no return — ^in cash. This money is spent for service and the Armj'' pnd Navy 
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perfonns it. Now, there are millionB of people in this country who never saw a 
battleship and never will; yet every man, woman, and child in the United States 
is a patron of the post office and every one of them not only wants but demands service 
and is entitled to it. 

Now, the post office was not established for pecuniary gain on the part of the United 
States Government but was intended solely lor service — efficient service and plenty 
of it. Not more than 1 man in 10,000 cares a rap whether the post office pays expenses, 
earns a profit, or is run at a loss as long as he ^ts his mail and gets it promptly. 

The surest way to give the public this service is to provide the post office with a 
sufficient amount of efficient help, which can not be done unless you pay the em- 
ployees not only a living wage but offer them an inducement to keep them in the 
service, for the longer they stay the more valuable their services become. This fact 
is self-evident. 

When an experienced clerk leaves the service it cripples it that much. You can 
not replace that man in lees than three and in some cases five years; it depends on 
what division the clerk was in. I repeat, therefore, that something should be done 
to keep a man in the service, as a clerk would be foolish to remain m the post office 
if he could do better elsewhere. 

I have but recently returned to the post office from the Army, where I held acom- 
mission as an officer. As I had been in the Army before, I completed 5 years' service 
while there, although I had been out more than 15 years. \^en I completed this 
5 years' service I was given a 10 per cent increase in my base pay. This is called 
** longevity pay . " 

Longevity pay is given to all officers regardless of rank, at the end of 5, 10, 15, and 
20 years' service, making a total of 40 per cent increase in pay, which earaly accounts 
for the fact that an officer in the Army is satisfied and few of them resign. 

There is absolutely no reason why this should not prevail in the post office. It 
would be only delayed justice to the old and experienced clerks who nave given the 
best part of their lives to the service and are now too old to start in something else. 

Longevity pay, together with a retirement law — to which they are entitled — ^would, 
I am quite sure, solve the problem; it would give the men something to look forward 
to; it would keep the men in the service. A satisfied worker always gives his em- 
ployer the very best there is in him; therefore, the public would be benefited as well 
as the service. 

Excerpts from the Army pay tables concerning the pay of a second lieutenant are 
submitted for your comparison with the pay that is being asked for a post-office clerk. 
It is my belief, and also those whom I represent, that this is a more modest request 
and would prove more satisfactory to both the men and the Post Office Department. 

Daily rates of pay to second lieutenants. 



Per year... 
Per month 
Per day... 



First 5 
years. 


After 5 
years. 


After 10 
years. 


After 15 
years. 


$1,700.00 

141.67 

4.72 


$1,870.00 

155.83 

5.19 


$2,000.00 

170.00 

5.67 


$2,2iaoo 

184.17 
6.14 



After 20 
years. 



$2,380.00 

li».8a 

6.61 



Daily rates of longevity pay to second lieutenants. 



After 5 
years. 


After 10 
years. 


After 15 
years. 


After 20 
years. 


$0.47 


$0.94 


$1.41 


$1.80 



Daily rates of pay to retired second lieutenants. 
(Retired officers receive 75 per cent of the pay of their grade (salary and increase).— R. S. 1274.] 



Per year. . . 
Per month 



First 6 
years. 


After 5 
years. 


After 10 
years. 


After 15 
years. 


$1,275.00 

106.25 

3.54 


$1,402.50 

116.87 

3.90 


$1,530.00 

127.50 

4.25 


$1,657.50 

13H.12 

4.60 



After 20 
years. 



$1,785.00 

148. 7& 

4.9ft 
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In addition to the above, a second lieutenant receives from |35 to $40 per month 
(varying with the season) for quarters, fuel, and lights. The duties of a second lieu- 
tenant are not near as exacting and arduous as the duties of a post-oflSce clerk, and the 
latter should be shown as much consideration as the former. 

Brief Submitted by the Clerks op the Montgomery, Ala., Post Office. 

At a joint meeting of tfite clerks of the Montgomery, Ala., post office, December 30, 
1919, the following resolutions were adopted and they are respectfully submitted to 
the salary committee of the United States Congress for their kind consideration in 
adjusting the salaries of postal employees: 

Resolved, 1. That a new wage s?ale of salaries be adopted as follows: First grade, or 
entrance salary, $1,800; second grade, to be given at the expiration of the six months* 
probationary period, $1,900; third grade, to be given six months from entrance to the 
second grade, $2,100; fourth grade, to be given at the expiration of 12 months from 
entrance to third grade, $2,400. The fourth grade to constitute the senior grade, 
with the exception of sjjecial clerks who shall be allowed an additional increase of 
$200. Under this plan it will be noted that it is proposed for employees to reach 
the senior grade at the expiration of two years satisfactory service. It is believed 
that by shortening the number of years to reach the senior grade, a higher class of 
employees can be secured, and it is further believed that a clerk is as valuable to the 
department at the expiration of the two years as he is at the expiration of six, with 
only a few exceptions. 

2. That the old law relative to employees taking compensatory time for services 
rendered on Sundays and holidays be restored. That is, clerks who perform service 
on Sunday be required to take an equal amount of time off on one of the six days 
following; and clerks who perform service on holidays be required to take an equal 
amount of time off on one of the 30 da>rs following. Furthermore, that all clerks 
required to perform services in excess of eight hours on any other day shall receive 
pay at the rate of one and one-half as overtime. 

3. That 30 days annual vacation with pay and 30 days sick time with pay be granted 
postal employees. 

4. That a marked improvement be made in the existing lighting and sanitary con- 
ditions. 

5. That post-office laborers' salaries be increased in proportion to that recommended 
for clerks. 

6. That Sundays be omitted in figuring salaries of postal employees; that is, an 
employee's salary or compensation shall be figured at the rate of six days per week 
instead of seven, both for leaves of absence and overtime. 

7. That 45 minutes shall constitute an hour's service for services rendered between 
the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

8. That substitute clerks shall be paid at the rate of 75 cents per hour. 

9. That the committee recommend a retirement measure for postal employees in 
keeping with that allowed employees of commercial interests. 

10. That the employees of th^ Montgomery, Ala., post office hereby extend thanks 
to the Congress of the United States for the bonus allowed November 8, 1919, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

brief filed by MB. ED. L. KINO AS REPRESENTATIVE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE ROME, QA., 

POST OFFICE. 

The employees of the Rome, Ga., post office held a meeting on September 13, 1919, 
for the purpose of discussing the conditions of employment in the postal service with 
a view toward laying before your committee some of the things which we feel should 
be brought to the attention of the committee. 

And while we were cognizant of the fact that the committee is primarily seeking to 
get the facts as to compensation, we venture to include a few otner items which we 
feel are fully as important to the post-office employee, and which we beg you to con- 
sider in connection with any proposed change in the workings of the post office which 
you may see necessary. 

The subjects discussed at the above-mentioned meeting resulted in recommending 
to the committee the following: 

First. That compensation of post-office employees be increased so as to be in keeping 
with the standard given out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
as to what is necessary to support an average American family. 

Second. .That a suitable retirement law be enacted to care for the superannuated 
employees now in the service. 
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Third. That post-office employees be given 30 days' leave with pay as is the case 
with other deps^ments of the Government. 

Fourth. That in the event of the promotion of an employee to a higher position or 
salary, the entire office force be given opportunity to compete for the position, seniority 
of course having the preference. This would remedy one of the worst features of the 
service, which tends to keep a man in one position regardless of his efficiency or 
ability. 

As it is now the service is divided into three classes and the only hope for advance- 
ment in the carrier positions is through securing a transfer to the clerical force, which 
may only be secured on the recommendation of the supervisory official. 

Fifth. That salary ratings be based on the time of employees entering the service 
as a substitute instead of the time of regular appointment. 

Sixth. That substitutes be put on the same basis as substitutes in the dty carrier 
force. 

Seventh. That there be established a civil service court of appeals, where an em- 
ployee having charges preferred against him will be allowed to present his defense 
openly with the assurance that his side of the controversy will re'ceive as much con- 
sideration as that given the inspector or other officer making the charge. 

Eighth. That the compensation of rural free delivery carriers be based on a 
standard route of 24 miles, with the same rate per mile for longer or shorter routes, 
and that an allowance of not less than 5 cents per mile be given for the maintenance 
of suitable conveyance, which they are now required to furnish and keep up without 
anycompensation whatever. 

We, the clerks of the Rome (Ga.) post office, submit to you our resolutions and data 
of the necessary expenses of a postal clerk in Rome, Ga. : 

1. We are in favor of post-office clerks' salaries being raised to equal the amount 
given out as the minimiun necessary for the upkeep of the average Ajnerican family, 
by the American Labor Bureau. We believe that post-office clerks' salaries should 
equal railroad mechanics, firemen, and trainmen, because he has a trade and can 
carry it with him, but the post-office c^erk's work does not fit him for any other line 
of work outside x)f the Post Office Department; and in view of the fact that the clerks 
in this office have to work by artificial light even during the day, will eventually cause 
his eyesight to deteriorate, which unfits him for other work. We think that we should 
be given this raise immediately and that it be retroactive to July 1, 1919. 

2. Itemized expenses, year 1918, of post-office clerk in Rome (average): 

5 tons coal, at $8.50 per ton $42. 50 

4 two-horse loads wood, at $5 per load 20. 00 

Upkeep of house, furnishings, and clothing for family 500. 00 

House rent, 12 months, at $27.50 330. 00 

Personal, street, and poll tax 52. 92 

Grocery bill, including meat 476. 00 

Laundry 64.90 

Milk, 2 pints per day, at 10 cents per pint 73. 20 

Butter, 104 pounds, at 65 cents per pound 67. 60 

Medical service, including pharmacy 161. 00 

Life and accident insurance 114. 00 

Tonsoria 1, ice, and school books 43. 00 

Incidentals, car fare, repairs, etc 43. 20 

Grand total 1, 988. 32 

Annual salary (average, including bonus) 1, 333. 33 

Amount borrowed at interest or obtained from other source than earned from 
our occupation 654. 99 

The above figures based on year 1918. 

3. We believe that it would promote the efficiency of the Postal Service, as well 
as from a humanitarian standpoint, to provide for superannuated employees. 

4. That post-office employees be given 30 days leave with pay annually as is the 
case in other departments of the Government. 

5. We believe clerks should be promoted to higher positions according to seniority 
and be based not only on the salary the position pays, but he should be allowed to 
enter the class of work that will fit him for the next promotion. This would remedy 
one of the worst features of the service, which tends to keep an employees in one 
position regardless of his efficiency or ability. 

As it is now his advancement in salary constitutes his promotion, and permits 
iupervisory officials to select more favored employees for recommendation. 
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6. As subetitutes are paid at the rate of 40 cents per hour and permitted to work 
any number of hours per day, and that re^lar clerks are confined to eight hourB> 
and the entrance salary of a regular clerk is $1,000 per annum, and a substitute's 
salary many times exceeds his salary as a regular clerk, we believe the entrance 
salary should be raised to $1,500 per year. 

7. As night work is very wearing on the nervous system, and day sleep not com- 
parable with night sleep, we believe that 45 minutes of night work should constitute 
1 hour of day work. 

BBIBF SUBHITTBD BT J. R. STONE FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF THE SPARTANBURG, 8. C, 

POST OFFICE.- 

I shall endeavor to give you some facts and figures in regard to the high cost of 
living and its effects upon the Postal Service, especially the post-ofi&ce clerks and 
carriers, both city and rural, at Spartanbiu'g, S. C, for they are the ones that I come 
before this honorable body to represent. 

Gentlemen, it is a well-known fact that the man with a small salary has had a hard 
fight to keep his head above water — ^what a problem he has had to deal with in tryine 
to meet the many patriotic calls and obligations of the day. He has been called 
upon by his country to purchase war savings stamps, thrift stamps, and Liberty 
bonds, and various other calls, such as Red Cross, Y. M. 0. A., and church donations. 
The records will show that we at a great sacrifice to ourselves and to our families 
have purchased as best we could under the conditions as they are to-day. 

Spartanburg, S. C, like many other cities near camp or cantonment sites has suf- 
fered more than those not near a camp. For instance, a man living in an ordinary 
cottage renting, for say $15 per month receives a notice from his landlord that his 
rent for the following month will be $30 perhaps $40. What can he do? No use to 
move; the next man will tell him the same thing; so it is with everything steadily 
advancing. 

Now, gentlemen, 1 beg of you as representatives of this great and grand Nation to 
give this branch of service a living chance, 1 mean by that a living wage (not merely 
existence) one that will allow us a little more than a mere living, a wage whereby we 
can put aside a wee portion for a rainy day which is bound to come to one and all. 
Gentlemen, remember the longer this salary adjustment is delayed just so long will 
the United States Mail Service and the post-office clerks and carriers suffer. 

Now, sir, I ask you to pve us a salary of not less thsax $2,000 minimum that we may 
be able to live, enjoy a little recreation, and feel proud that we are postal workers for 
the greatest Nation in the world. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has appointed a Joint Commission on 
Postal Salaries to carefully study and investigate the salaries of all postal employees 
and the conditions under which the service is carried on, with the view of making 
such report and recommendations as this conmiission in its wisdom may deem just 
and equitable; and 

Whereas the present salaries of clerks and carriers is totally inadequate to the needs 
and necessities of everyday life — ^unskilled and illiterate ws^e earners and la- 
borers in many instances making double, treble, and even fourfold more per week, 
month, or year than men who h&ve grown old in the Postal Service; ana we only 
ask a just, living recompense for trained work: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly petition this Joint Salary Commission to carefully 
investigate and weigh the eviaence and testimony that is produced under oath, 
and that they find a true and just conclusion, looking to the increase of our compen- 
sation to something commensurate with the present nigh cost of living and consider- 
ing at the same time the fact that the best years of our lives have teen devoted to 
this work, which requires trained, educated workmen. 

December 31, 1919. 

The following is a list of eligible clerk-carriers who have resigned or declined ap- 
points as substitutes at Spartanburg, S. C., since September 29, 1916, to present date: 

Mr. C. V. Tanner, accepted, afterwards resigned; E. O. Bishop, declined; Miss M. 
Gulp, accepted, afterwards resigned; Miss Nora McCallister, accepted, afterwards re- 
signed; M. W. Cantrell, accepted, afterwards resigned (twice); Carl 0. Page, accepted, 
afterwards resigned; J. Arthur Gentry, accepted, afterwards resigned; Paul Kennett, 
accepted, afterwards resigned; M. L. Willis, accepted, afterwards resigned; Jas. Ray, 
accepted, afterwards resigned (twice); W. E. Willis, accepted, afterwards resignecl; 
Miss Virginia Pumett, accepted, afterwards resigned; W. T. Smith, accepted, after- 
wards resigned; Roy Coleman, accepted, afterwards resigned; J. D. Keller, declined; 
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R. H. Vogal, dedined; W. E. Taylor, declined; L. D. Neigrhbora, declined; Jno. L. 
Goodwin, accepted, afterwards reaigmed. 

R^glilar camera quit the service: T. E. Trimmier, accepted a position in bank (six 
yean as carriar): Earl McHugh, left the service, back to the farm (3 years as substi- 
tute and regular carrier). 

BRIEF RUBMrrTED BY A. E. RAOSDALE ET AL., ATLANTA* GA. 

The clerks in the Atlanta (Ga.> post office respectfully submit a brief statement, 
with reference to the annual compensation received from the Post Office Department, 
and their reasons for urging you to recommend a very necessary increase in same. 

We deem it unnecessarv to call to your attention tHe unprecedented increase in the 
cost of the necessaries of life, and the corresponding decrease in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

The importance of the Post Office Service is recognized by everyone. It is most 
assuredly the branch of the Government which comes into more intimate contact with 
all the people than any other. Business depends upon it, and could not be carried 
on without it. The very happiness of the people depends upon it also. Truly it is 
an indispensable service, so closely woven into the activities of every day's existence 
that when it is not efficient and fails to fimction properly, every indi^nldua] in the 
Nation feels the immediate effects of it. 

Our clerks fe^ that when our case has been adequately presented and is understood, 
Congress will realize we have not been properly treated. The inequalities in salaries 
paid are knoyn to be unexplainable and unjustified. There seems to be an entire 
lack of scientific application of the methods of compensation for the work performed. 

The consequences will be that the Post Office Department will fail to measure up 
to the demands of the public, and from day to day its lack of efficiency is certain to 
become apparent. 

The post-office clerk is a man of a higher degree of intelligence and capability than 
the average man. His faithfulness, loyalty, and honesty must be unquestioned. 
While the houra of labor are specified during the time he works, he is frequently 
subjected to a pressure which demands of him every particle of his strength and the 
closest kind of application. The work is there to do. It can not be postponed or 
slighted. It must be done right, and it must be done promptly and swiftly. To 
acquire skill in this work at least five years of training are essential. The clerk must 
know a great deal about many things, because the post office has become in recent 
years a much greater institution than it has ever been. The post office is the banking 
house, as well as the clearing house for letters, parcels, and newspapers. The rates 
of foreign exchange must be known, insurance rates comprehended, claim adjustments 
and banking processes understood, as well as a complete and thorough knowledge of 
all the regulations and requirements of the Post Office Department. 

Such work can not be performed by unskilled and untrained men. The greater 
skill and the better their training, the better service the people obtain. For this 
work the post-office clerk certainly is entitled to what may be regarded as adequate 
compensation. 

While adjustement is in progress in all kinds of business, the post-office clerk's 
needs have not been justlv considered. His pay was not increased during the trying 
years from the outbreak of the World War in 1914 to 1918. If proper, fair, or just pro- 
vision had been made for the post-office clerks during the years mentioned, as was 
made by all other great employers, the percentage of increases necessary to bring the 
post-office clerk up to the level of the ordinary worker would not be so great and would 
not be denied us because of the apparent expense to the Government. 

If the Postal Service is to be operated as it should be operated, with the one aim of 
giving efficient service to the people, something must be done to render the service 
attractive to the man of ability and ambition to correct the conditions we now have 
existing in all parts of the country, of the complete failure of the various civil service 
commissions to maintain an eligible list of entrants to the Postal Service. 

Our post-office clerks are prey for the loan sharks and other unworthy individuals 
who deal in Libertv loan bonds. They thrive upon the want and misery of the 
post-office clerk. However, these facts, we feel sure, will be revealed to you in the 
questionnaires issued to the postal employees. 

To become efficient in the various duties of a post-office clerk requires an absolute 
freedom from want or destitution and with a corresponding peace of mind and con- 
tentment. Under existing circumstances this peace of mind, this security against 
want and destitution, is impossible. The post-office clerks can not live on tne salary 
they now receive. 

We can not maintain our homes. In this city rentals have increased from 20 to 
100 per cent within two years. This locally is partially attributed to the great con- 
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flagration that completely wiped out 1,500 homes in May, 1917, few of which have 
been rebuilt because of the dearth of labor and material. We can not properly edu- 
cate our children, nor yet give them the oft times necessary medical attention. We 
are required to make uncalled for sacrifices. We must put our children to work at 
a tender age in order to provide the necessities of life. Because of these conditions 
it is impossible to have efficiency amongst the clerical force, and when that is lacking, 
when men's spirits are broken, efficient service to the people can not be rendered. 

For these reasons we respectfully request yomr kind consideration in behalf of the 
great constituency which you represent. 

With confidence in your wisdom and sense of justice, we are, 
Respectfully, 

A. E. Raqsdale, Chairman^ 
C. G. Clabk, 

C. V. TUTWILBB, 

CommitUe, 

FORMER EMPLOTEES OF ATLANTA OFFICE. 

W. C. Howell left service November, 1918, salary $1,200. He is now with circula- 
tion department of Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., salary $118 per month. Satur- 
day afternoons off during simimer months. 

F. 0. Wilson left service November, 1918, salary $1,100. He is now employed by 
John L. Moore & Sons. No night work; if sick, time not lost, in addition to vacation. 
Salary $125 per month. 

W. F. Ritchie left service December, 1917, salary $1,300. He is now employed 
by Miller Rubber Co., Atlanta, Ga. Salary $160 per month, Saturday afternoons 
on the year round. 

Alf . Fouche left service December, 1917, salary $1,000. He now works with Federal 
Reserve Bank, Atlanta, Ga. Salary $150 per month. Saturday afternoons off the 
year roimd. 

C. W. Wager left service December, 1917, salary $1,200. He is now employed by 
Bradstreet Co., Atlanta, Ga. Salary $150 per month. Carfare to and from home 
daily. 

Joe Smith left service March, 1917', salary $1,100. He is now with Zone Supply 
Office, Atlanta, Ga. Salary $150 per month. Saturday afternoons off. 

H. E. Lee left service May, 1919, salary $1,000. He is now employed by Southern 
Railway in transportation department. Salary $95 per month, but average earnings 
$135 per month. 

T. A. Carter resigned May, 1918, salary $1,300. He is now employed by Luckie 
Street Barber Shop; average earnings $135 per month. 

A. G. Pope resigned January, 1918, salary $1,200. He is now employed by West 
Point Utilization Co., West Point, Ga. Salary $150 per month. Saturday afternoons 
off. 

T. W. Ramey resigned September, 1918, salary $1,400. He now works for Travelers, 
Life Insurance Co. Salary $150 per month. Saturday afternoons off the year round. 

W. H. King, formerly carrier, left service April, 1914, salary $1,200. He is now 
insurance adjuster for Standard Life Insurance Co.; salary $250 per month. 

R. L. Craddock left service. He is now employed by Pilgrim Health & Life Insur- 
ance Co. Salary $200 per month. 

S. R. Styron left service October, 1917. He is now employed by Zone Supply 
Office. Salary $120 per month. Saturday afternoons off. Diiring sununer months, 
seven hours per day. 

F. M. Bottoms resigned May, 1917, salary $840. He is now employed by Zone 
Supply Office. Salary $1,650 per year. 

T. B. Woodhouse left service August, 1918, salary $1,700. He is now employed 
by Royal Insurance Co. , Atlanta, Ga., salary $1,900. Saturday afternoons off the year 
round. 

A. L. Ward resigned September, 1919, salary $1,500. He is now employed as musi- 
cian, Atlanta, Ga. Average earnings $250 per month. 

City Letter Carriers. • 

Mr. Bell. That completes the Ust' of clerks and we will next 
take up the carriers. We would like you to make your statements 
as briei as possible, because we would like to hear from all of yo' 
The first on the list of carriers is Mr. J. D. Parsons. 
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STATEMEVT OF lOt. J. D. PABSOVS, BIBMIVOHAM, ALA. 

Mr. Pabsons. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the com- 
mission: I am a carrier from Birmingham, Ala. I entered the service 
on the 6th day of November, 1895, and have been continuously in 
the service since that date. , I am here to-day with no grievance 
against anyone, no complaints to air, excent to talk about living 
wages for tne carriers of Alabama. That is the subject upon which I 
want to talk to vou to-day. 

In order to show the conditions that prevail, I have a personal 
statement from 16 out of the 17 first consecutively-numbered carriers 
at Birminghom, Ala. I sent them a questionnaire on the 15th day 
of December, 1919, asking several personal questions. From their 
rephes I have tabulated a little statement. 1 fiiid that the average 
ages of these men are 41 i years; that 15 are thirty-four or more years 
old. (I will show you in a few minutes my reason for asking that 
Question.) The average length of service is 15^ years. Twelve of 
wie 16 are married. Tne average family is 3 A persons to the family. 
Thirteen are heads of, or the main supports oi families. The average 
salary at the present time, including the bonus, is $1,584.37. 

I also asked this question: "Taking into consideration the present 
cost of Uving and the wage scale of omer classes of workers, what do 
you consider a fair maximum salary for letter carriers — entrance?'^ 
The average amount which these men fiu'nished me was $1,793.75 for 
the entrance. Most of them said $1,800, but it varied a little so as to 
make the average $1,793.75. The maximum was $2,293.75. That 
is the average from sixteen complete answers. 

Mr. Bell. What is the average salary of these carriers now ? 

Mr. Parsons. The average salary at the present time is $1,584.37. 
Now, my purpose in asking the question as to age and length of time 
in the service, and the number in the family, was for the purpose of 
showing you the class of men we have in the service. You will notice 
they are comparatively old men, men who have assumed the obUga- 
tions attendant uoon a family. They are nearly all married; nearly 
all own their own homes. It is to this that I attribute the fact that we 
have kept up the service in Birmingham to a point better than in the 
average city of this country. 

Several years ago, instead of increasing the carrier force, the 
deliveries were curtailed. The carriers in the service have grown 
old in the service. When these conditions came about — When the 
high cost of Uving and the other conditions came upon us, these men 
were already fixed in the service. They did not feel like throwing 
down and taking a chance in some other lines of work. A man of 
mature age does not feel like taking up something new after he has 
become acquainted with the line he is in. In my city I believe that 
it is only owing to the age of the men, and to tHe fact that they are 
looking forward to this conmiission for relief that they are remaming 
in the service. I believe they are holding on and looking forward to 
the time when all these things will be adjusted. 

I also asked the question whether they were able to Uve on their 
salaries. One hved on his salary; one saved $150. This was an 
old man without a famUy. The one who hved on his salary lives 
with his parents' family. All the others had a deficit, a deficit which 
averaged $324.94. 
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Senator Sterling. To how many did you address these questions ? 

Mr. Parsons. To 17 men. Sixteen responded. One gentleman, 
because he had considerable outside income of his own and 
would have given an unfair advantage, did not respond. This 
man is fairly well to do and has considerable property, and we did 
not run his in because it would have unfairly affected the averages. 
These 16 men, consecutively numbered, conmiencing with Carrier 
No. 1, with no attempt at selection, were the ones from which I 
tabulated this information. I also asked the question: "How was 
this deficit met?'' 

Senator Sterling. What was the answer ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is what I wish to give you. 

Carrier 1 : '^ Sold my home in 1918 and used $400 of the proceeds in 
that year." His deficit was $400. 

Carrier 2*: He is the man I referred to as having an income from 
property on the outside and is not taken into the average on that 
account. 

Carrier 3: "Borrowed money.'' His deficit was $600. It was 
larger than the average on account of considerable sickness during 
the "flu" last year. This man is not on that route now, but he did 
have it practically through the year. 

Carrier 4: "Did carpenter and barber work. Stopped one child 
from music and paid no rent." This man lived in his own home. 
His deficit was $350. 

Carrier 5: "Used savings to the amount of $50. Sold bonds 
previously purchased with other money to the amoimt of $100. Used 
own house saving rent, a hundred and fifty dollars. Chickens, garden^ 
and interest used $70. His deficit was $370. 

Senator Sterling. And stiU he had a deficit with all these 
advantages ? 

Mr. Parsons. No; these advantages met the deficit. These advan- 
tages in addition to his salary offset the deficit. 

Carrier 6: "Rented part of house and wife did sewing outside." 
Sewing for other families. 

Carrier 7: "Worked in a retail store, $180; overtime collecting, 
$160; borrowed, $75." This overtime collecting he did was night 
collecting in addition to his regular work. 

Carrier 8: "Used money on hand." He was a young man with a 
deficit of only $50. He had no dependents. 

Carrier 9 : " Two children working; sold land, cattle, and vegetables 
to the extent of $500." 

Carrier 10: "Failed to make payments equal to rent on home."' 
This man had borrowed money on his home and undertook to set 
aside a reasonable rental as a smking fund to repay that money and 
failed to keep up these payments. 

Carrier 11 : Single, and lived with father's family; hved on salarv. 

Carrier 12: "Used savings; sold land; 17-year-old boy at work."^ 

Carrier 13: "Saved a himdred and fifty dollars." He was an old 
man without family and has his own home. 

Carrier 14: "Garden and potatoes, $100; Sunday work at an 
amusement park, $84; work in grocery store, $120; debt, $160.'^ 
That makes a total of $464 that he ran behind. 

Carrier ^5: "Worked in store; familv sold milk and vegetables; 
and 16-year-old son at work.'' His deficit was $400. 
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Carrier 16: *'Sold bond and war-savings stamps previously pur- 
chased and ased the money." Deficit of 8250. 

Carrier 17: *'Used house free of rent and raised garden and 
chickens." 

Mr. Bell. Were these carriers all in the Birmingham oflBce ? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; they were all in the Birmingham office. 
And these are consecutive numbers, commencing with No. 1. They 
are not selected cases. 

Senator Sterlfno. Do you personally know any of them ? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; I know them. I am one of them, 

^Ir. Bell. What number are you there? 

Mr. Parsons. I am No. 5. f gathered this information since the 
15th day of December, last year, so that it is right up to date. 

Now, you see what wo are up against. These figures may look 
large, but when you consider that five years ago the $1,200— twelve 
hundi'ed one-hundred-cent dollars — ^that we received at that time had 
a purchasing power as great as the amount -we are now asking we do 
not think you will consider that our request is imreasonable, nor out 
of proportion with the pay of men for similar work. 

Senator Sterling. What is the length of your route? 

Mr. Parsons. I work in office buildings principally. I work some 
outside work before reaching the buildings and one block beyond. 

Senator Sterling. You are not a rural carrier ? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir; a city earner. 

Senator Sterling. And you are speaking for 

Mr. Parsons. The city carriers of liirmingham. These 16 men are 
the men with whom I am closely associated. They represent, in a 
general way, the carriers of the Birmingham office. These men have 
all assumed the obligations of a family, undertaken years ago when 
conditions were different from what they are now. Many of us, if 
we had known this, would have been rather slow about assuming 
obligations or expenses of that kind, I expect, so that we are appealing 
to you to give us the needed relief. 

There are one or two other little matters I would like to mention. 
One is that the mounted men need some relief in Birmingham. I 
understand from the superintendent of carriers that they get $350 
per annum. They do not think that this is sufficient. 

Mr. Bell. You mean for maiatenance? 

Mr. Parsons. For maintenance of horse and buggy. 

Mr. Bell. They can be given more; there is a lump sum appropri- 
ation for that purpose. 

Mr. Parsons. They estimate that $500 per annum is as little as 
they can maintain them with at the present prices. 

Another thing that the carriers asxed me to bring before the com- 
mittee is the matter of uniform. They ask that the Government buy 
them on a contract price and furnish them at cost, which would avoid 
the necessity of traveling salesmen visiting the city each year to take 
orders and measurements and also the increased cost incident to the 
credit system which we now have in furnishing them to the carriers. 

Also, if you feel disposed, we would like to have a recommendation 
for a uniform of a little more pleasing appearance than the one we are 
now wearing. We think it could be improved, both in materials — 
especially for summer wear — and in appearance. 
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But^ after all, the salary question is the one that affects us most 
vitally, so that practically a straight request for an $1,800 entrance 
salary and $2,400 maximum represents the general belief of the men 
in the Birmingham post office under present conditions. I thank you 
for your attention. 

Mr. Bell. The next is Mr. J. W. Kiser, of Charlotte. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. W. EISEB, CHABLOTTE, N. C. 

Mr. Riser. Gentlemen, I am glad to come before you, but I would 
feel a great deal more at ease delivering letters. I represent Charlotte, 
N. C, which has the honor of being classed first in the high cost of 
living among the cities of the South by the Board of Labor Statistics. 

Our office is like all the others ; considerably short on eligible help. 
We have 24 carriera, and 6 left the service during the last year. Fifty 
eligible applicants have refused appointments in our office. That 
includes the clerical and carrier force both. They have not been able 
to supply help from the eligible list for the last year or two. They 
have to go out on the street and gather them in wherever they can. 
Our incoming parcel post was deuvered during the holidays with a 
schoolboy in charge oi it, under the supervision of the superintendent 
of mails. We had one regiil ar man ana a substitute, but a 20-year-old 
schoolboy had charge of the delivery of the parcel post, wliich was 
conducted in a building near the post-office building. 

We work overtime only when we can not help it, by request of the 
supervisory officials, because we believe that a man doing manual or 
mental labor can only do efficient work eight hours a day consecu- 
tively. The loads that the carriers take out will tire them out 
physically, and they can not give efficient service working 10 to 12 
hours a day, although we did work longer hours during the holidays 
for the benefit of the office. 

We have a spelndid force of supervisory officers and have no com- 

1)laint along tnat line. The only coxnplaint we have along that 
ine where we think we are unjustly discriminated against is m the 
line of promotions. According* to the law a carrier is not entitled 
to be promoted to the supervisory force. We think a carrier 
should be ehgible to such an appointment. They come in under the 
same examinations as a clerk, tney are under the same bond as the 
clerks and are supposed to be as intelligent as the clerks. I believe 
they should be ehgible to those positions. We beUeve also that 
these recommendations should come, as they do now, through the 
supervisory officers. 

There is, I suppose, the same things existing in oiu- city as in the 
others. It is useless for me to go over the high cost of living. You 
know it is the ambition of every man to leave this world a better 
world than the one he came into. I want my boys to stand before 
the world better men, financially, morally, and mentally than did 
their father. It is impossible for a carrier to clothe and feed his 
family and mingle in decent society. When I say decent society 
I mean to make them presentable for church, school, or on the streets, 
and to educate his children. I am right now passing through that 
experience. We have a boy at home, and we are curtailing expenses 
in our home in order to send that boy to school, and we are goi**'" 
to do it. We are not going to go in debt to do it, either. We 
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raised poor and we expect to die poor, but we expect to hold to our 
heads above water as long as we live, and his motner and I have felt 
that we would rather curtail expenses than curtail the education 
of these boys, because some day we expect them to stand before the 
public and the world on a higher plane than did their father and 
mother. 

That boy has passed the civil service examinations in order that 
he might get work. He has been complimented on his efficient 
work; out he has turned down an offer of permanent work, because 
he can not afford to sacrifice his education. 

We believe that the Government wants men that are intelligent, 
men that will be a credit to the American Nation and to its service, 
and we believe there is no other way if getting that class of men 
there than by offering some inducement over the outside world so as 
to attract the men into the service. 

I came into the service just when I entered manhood. I have been 
in it ever since. Then it was an attractive position and paid just 
a little more than the average position I could pick up around town 
and I was glad to get it, and to-day I stand here and say that I am 
sorry I ever took it, because boys I was raised with and who entered 
other vocations of life stand head and shoulders above me financially, 
and I wouldn't to-day advise my boy to take the step I have taken. 
I advise him to sta^ away from the postal service, except as he can 
get work to help hmi along, but so far as a permanent position is 
concerned, I don't want him to take it. 

I think we should have an adequate living while we are here. 
Of course, the same proposition confronts us that confronts every- 
body else. **If vou don t like your job, why don't you get out?'* 
I have been in tne service 25 years and am proud of my job; proud 
of having given service to the people and of having given satisfac- 
tion. I stand here now and say without fear of contradiction that in 
25 years and 10 months service I never had a reprimand or a demerit. 
The tissistant postmaster is here to-day and can correct me if I am in 
error. That is the service I have given, and when I take into account 
the living conditions of to-day, trying to educate my children it is 
hard. 

I don't know what the other clerks or carriers think, but I think 
that an efficient carrier is the link, the last link, and the most im- 
portant link, between the public and the office. They can make 
the office a credit to the community or they can make it a continual 
source of complaint. The carriers are the men who correct the mis- 
takes the clerks make. There is no clerk that will ever attain abso- 
lute perfection in working mail. It is almost impossible. You take 
a street — that clerk is trained to work that bv numbers. If a man 
moves from there and goes somewhere else and notice is sent in, that 
clerk can not remem^r it. He has too many. When he works 
that mail to the old number, the carrier erases that nimiber, puts 
on the correct addre^, and throws it back for distribution. I claim 
that while the expertness of the carrier is, perhaps, more limited in 
sco[>e, it is greater than that of the clerk. The clerk's experience 
is broader: it takes in more scope. He has more to memonse than 
the carrier, but the carrier must be more expert. 

Senator Stkrlixg, You spoke about resignations: were they due 
*"^ ••^adequate salary t 
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Mr. KisER. Yes, sir; they leave the service for the reason that 
the working conditions or salary are better elsewhere. 

Senator Sterling. You spoke about the inability to fill the places 
from the eligible lists; is that due to inadequate salaries? 

Mr. KiSER. Mv own opinion is that it is. Of course I could not 
tell you that without asking the men, but they have stood the exami- 
nations and were offered the positions and refused them. The figures 
that I gave you were given to me by the assistant postmaster who 
has that in charge. I didn't ask the reason. I can only speak for 
one, and that is my own son. He was offered a position ana turned 
it down because he could not afford to quit scnool and accept it. 
The others I do not know about. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Steenerson. Just one question. You spoke about the 
carriers having a heavy load. Is it generally true in your town that 
a carrier has as much as he is able to carry ? 

Mr. Ejser. I have carried on a business route — ^I do not serve 
that route now — I have carried and delivered in one day 278 pounds 
of mail. 

Mr. Steenerson. That was all you were able to carry? 

Mr. KiSER. If you would put a hundred pounds on your neck and 
swing it around a while you would know how it feels. 

Mr. Steenerson. Supposing there was a very large increase in 
the volume of mail to be delivered, could that be carried without 
employing more carriers ? 

Mr. Kiser. They are not delivering now within the limit. 

Mr. Steenerson. Your observation now is that they are loaded 
to their capacity ? 

Mr. KiSER. They are loaded beyond their capacity, because after 
you load a man beyond his capacity he can not deliver the mail as 
last. 

Mr. Steenerson. Then if there was an increase in the volume of 
mail it would necessitate more carriers ? 

Mr. KiSER. If a man has 100 pounds to deliver on his route, that 
man would deliver faster iif he started off with 26 pounds and two 
blocks up the street picked up 26 pounds more, and so on. When a 
man commences to deliver his load with 76 pounds on his back and 
climbs a half dozen flights of stairs when he comes down his steps 
are not so elastic. 

Mr. Steenerson. According to you observations and knowledge 
of the conditions where you live an increase in the volume of mail, the 
number of pieces of mail, would require additional carriers ? 

Mr. KisER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Much obliged to you. The next on the list is Mr. M. M. 
Hayes, of Asheville, N. C. 

STATEMENT OF MB. M. M. HATES, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Mr. Hayes. Gentlemen of the commission, just a brief word in 
corroboration of what my brother from Charlotte has stated. I want 
to deal particularly with the defects in the service as I see them and 
just briefly mention some things that I think will remedy them. 

The first defect everyone has tried to brine out here to-day is the 
low salary, which is caused to be low by tne cost of living. The 
figures run all the way from an 80 per cent increase to 150 per 
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Taking 80 per cent as a safe estimate^ our salaries have increased in 
five years, during the war times, between 30 and 40 per cent, and we 
are still 40 per cent behind at the lowest calculation you can make. 

Another condition that has caused a depreciation in the service is 
the resignations and these, of course, are traceable to this high cost 
of living and low salary. The resignations in our office, with a force 
of about 60 men, city carriers, rural carriers, and city clerks, in the 
last year numbered aoout 18 men. These men were not all from the 
higher grades, although quite a few of our very best men have 
resigned and each time tney have gone into better positions. A 
number of these resignations were men who have come mto the serv- 
ice and stayed only a few days and saw how unattractive the service 
was and left. 

The recruiting of new men into the service is another cause of 
depreciation in the service. The men we are recruiting now are of 
a lower grade than the men who are resigning and leaving, a lower 
grade of men intellectuallv than the older men who are leaving the 
service, and the standard of the service can certainly not be any 
higher than the men that make up the personnel of the office. 

Another thing that makes for dissatisfaction is the discrimination 
in promotions. We do not contend that promotions should be made 
altogether subject to the seniority rule, out when everything else is 
equS, and when the service would not be impaired by it, it seems to 
us that seniority should be observed. 

Another thing that is hard in our particular office is that we have 
had promiscuous transfers of men. The postmaster would issue an 
order that a man should be transferred to another route. You would 
be transferred from a route after you had been on that route long 
enough to know it and the people on it and were giving satisfaction. 
We believe that condition should be remedied. A man can certainly 
give better satisfaction on a route that he is acquainted with. 

Another thing that makes for depreciation of the service and looks 
very bad for the service and that is traceable to these low salaries and 
the high cost of living is the increase of thievery in the service. I 
don't Delieve my office is the only one where stealing is going on. 
On one route wnere I served there were four rifled packages deliv- 
ered on one trip. There has been everything stolen, from suits of 
clothes and shoes all down the line. Tney were taken out before I 
received them, and I had the superintendent indorse them '^Bad 
order." I have talked to inspectors about it, and they say it is 
increasing aU over the country, and they attribute it to nothing else 
than the low salaries the men are receiving. 

Mr. Steenerson. I would like to ask right there if the fact that 
there is no record kept of a parcel, so that you can not determine in 
whose hands it was when it was tampered with, is not the cause of a 
good deal of this stealing ? 

Mr. Hayes. That maKes it a good deal easier; there is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Steenerson. Another reason, as I understand it, is that the 
parcels that are insured receive exactly the same care as those not 
insured, and when a man wants to steal he knows that an insured 
package is more valuable than one not insured. That is an adver- 
tisement of the package's value and an inducement for him to steal, 
so that if a man wants his package to reach its destination with 
certaintv he had better not insure it. 
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Mr. Hayes. That is very well put, but I will say for the credit of 
the men that I do not think that this thievery is altogether traceable 
to the men in the postal service. In the terminals and the baggage 
rooms and the depots, the mail lies around exposed to railway 
employees and messengers and sometimes to the public, sometimes 
for as long as half the mght or all night. It is enclosed in these ordi- 
nary tie sacks that anyone can open if they try hard enough. This 
matter of thievery is a thing that bothers me greatly. It is ae^ading 
to the men that they are not paid enough salaries so that they do 
not have to stoop to that. It is contemptible to have to deliver a 
package to some of your old patrons and!^say, '^This was rifled and 
something stolen before it got here. '' I hang my head in shame when 
I have to do it. 

Mr. Steeneeson. We have heard something like this in New 
York, where the drivers of the wagons are supposed to be in collusion 
with fences who receive these things, but I am sm-prised to hear of 
this condition in Asheville. 

Mr. Hayes. On this particular day that I referred to I remember 
that chese packages were all from northern points, probably from 
mail order houses in Nei^ York. I do not know where the stealing 
occmred. 

Mr. Stbenerson. There are mail order houses in the Southern 
States, aren't there ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. I think I have covered my time without 
touching on the remedies for these conditions. They are so apparent, 
however, that it is hardly necessary for me to mention them. The 
big remedy for almost all our ills is a living wage. A second remedy 
woidd be a seniority rule for promotions, where the service will not 
be impaired by it, and then a 45-minute hom* for night work for 
clerks. I did not state at the beginning that I am also representing 
the clerks and nu*al carriers from my oflBlcfe as well as the city carriers. 
There should also be study periods for scheme work, or compensation 
for the study of scheme work. 

Mr. Bell. Much obliged to you, Mr. Hayes. The next gentleman 
on the list is Mr. R. H. Reifenstahl, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. H. BEIFENSTAHL, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Mr. Reifenstahl. Mr. Chairman and honorable commissioners, in 
presenting the case for the Florida letter carriers, I wish to state 
that the living conditions in Florida and in Jacksonville particularly, 
as compared with the compensation given the carriers shows that 
the breach has widened so much that unless we get a just and equitable 
increase there is no hope whatever of bridging that breach. 

In the data that I will present to you in my brief, I will show that 
articles of absolute living necessity, groceries, meats, clothing, etc., 
have increased a hundred to four hundred per cent, and those that 
have not increased that much have decreased in volume and quantity. 
The report for Jacksonville and vicinity bv the Bradstreet and Dunn 
agencies show that the living costs of Jacksonville and vicinity have 
reached the figure of 139 per cent more than that of 1914. That, 
gentlemen, wifl show you that the dollar of to-day is at the rate of 
about 40 cents, whereas the dollar that we earn with the increase 
that has been granted us is about a 65 cent valuation. Therefo-"^ 
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gentlemen, there is a difference of 35 per cent, which must be over- 
come. As the carriers come to the cashier's window and get their 
})ay, they go away with the absolute knowledge that they must give 
abor worth 65 cents and receive 40 cents in return. The carrier in 
his community in the State of Florida is the lowest paid of all labor. 
We must make sacrifices to overcome that difference — ^in our food or 
clothing, and I will state, gentlemen, that the table that is set tonday 
in the letter carriers' homes is absolutely scant compared with other 
labor, including ordinary laborers. Laborers to-day in Jacksonville 
are receiving from $3.64 to $4.65 a day, and that is above what the 
automatic man is getting. Therefore, the carrier as he stands to-daj 
must look up to the laborer, whereas the entrance to his position is 
based upon mental and physical examinations. 

I represent the carrier aivision on the Civil Service Board. In 
1914, for the clerk-carrier examinations, we averaged 175 applicants. 
On November 10, 1919, in a widely advertised examination for 
clerk-carriers we had one man. That is the difference. What* is 
the incentive for men of any ability to enter the postal service ? 

I have a route that embraces the heart of the Dusiness district of 
Jacksonville. I serve banking houses every day with bonds and 
stocks amounting to from five thousand to a nimdred and fifty 
thousand dollars, in my registered mail, not counting the jewelry 
houses and the packages I deliver to them. It seems to me that 
there should be a high standard set for men that perform such work. 

The raise that was granted the men in 1918 was a disappointment 
to the automatic men. For one reason. He received a hundred 
dollars less and his promotion was taken awa;^ from him, and it is 
therefore a fact that he is troubled with financial matters. 

Coming down to the men that have mounted routes, I will say 
that the mounted men to-day are going into their own pockets to 
meet the expense of horse hire. The horse hire in Jacksonyille last 
week went up $2 at the boarding stables. That means that the 
man with a horse, the mounted man, must provide that out of his 
own pocket, and the condition of these men is absolutely deplorable. 

Mr. Bell. $2 increase, is that per week ? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. Per month. $2 a month. I think it went up 
to $36. 

Mr. Steenerson. Do they hire horses ? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. The horse hire goes to the boarding stable men; 
the people that board the horses for the mounted carriers. 

Mr. oteenerson. The carrier buys his own horse? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. He buys his own horse, he has his own rig and 
his own harness. 

Mr. Stenerson. Is that in the City Delivery Service ? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. In the Citv Delivery Service; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. And then hje boards that horse at a stable, is that it ? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. Some board them at a stable and some at 
home. 

Mr. Stenerson. He is on the same basis as a rural carrier? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. No, sir; not as to salary. 

Senator Moses. He gets an allowance ? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. He is allowed, I think, $31. 

Mr. Stenerson. $31 a month? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. I think it is $31.25. 
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Mr. Stenerson. Is that in Jacksonville ? 

Mr. Keifenstahl. Jacksonville, Fla. And to think that that man 
has to go down in his own pocket to bear expenses that a Government- 
run post office has promised to bear for him. 

Mr. Stenerson. What is it, parcels he carries ? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. He carries parcels and first-class mail; all kinds 
of mail. 

Mr. Stenerson. What is his salary ? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. His salary is the same as any other city carrier. 
If he is a full-paid man, he receives $1,650, but the fact is that the 
horse hire is taking money out of his pocket. 

I also want to state that the substitutes come down and spend 
their time, for which they receive no compensation. They receive 
60 cents an hoiu* for the time they work, but they don't always work. 
But they have to be on duty day and night, so that they will "be there 
when the time comes to work, whether it be 1 hour or 2 hours or 10 
hours. 

Senator Sterling. Arid they are subject to call ? 

Mr. Reifenstahl. They are subject to call. 

And I will say, gentlemen — riot discounting my neighbors that 
receive more money than I do, and there is not a one that doesn't — 
while I am absolutely compelled to adhere to the Postal Department 
for a livelihood, for the simple reason that when I come home at 
ni^ht I am so tired from truaging up and down with my mail that it 
is impossible for me to take any other position to add to my earnings. 

Mr. Bell. We are much obliged to you. 

The brief referred to follows: 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY MB. R. H. REIFENSTAHL, OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

The letter carriers of the State of Florida submit this brief for your consideration: 

During the past five years, from 1914 to 1919, there has been a very great increase 
in the cost of living, amounting in nearly all instances to over 100 per cent. 

As shown by reports filed with the commission and representing every section of 
the State of Florida, various staple articles of food have increased from 30 to over 
200 per cent, with a general average of 140 per cent. There is an increase of 125 per 
cent in clothing and from 25 to over 500 per cent increase in rentals, according to 
locality. 

Dunng this same period there have only been temporary increases in salary of 
about 25 per cent. This leaves a very wide margin, for which no provision has been 
made, and the only way that a post-office carrier can meet this unprovided-for differ- 
ence is by lowering his standard of living, with its attendant sacrifice to his family, 
or by labor outside the post-office service. 

These salaries (including the temporary increases) now received by carriers do not 
compare favorably with those paid to epmloyees of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns and are resulting in many carriers resigning from the service in order to provide 
adequately for themselves ana those dependent upon them. This, of course, tends 
to lower the general efficiency of the service. 

Working conditions have become much more arduous during the past five years, 
due mainly to great increases in the amount of mail handled without corresponding 
increase in the number of carriers employed. Excessive overtime is required, with 
resulting detriment to the physical well-being of the carriers. 

The letter carrier serving ms patrons on their respective routes stands and acts as 
the representative of both the Government and the postmaster of the local office from 
which he serves. In this respect he must at all times assume and act with utmost 
care and precision the exacting duties both in the handling of the mail and as repre- 
sentative as stated above. These duties consist of all that from delivering of the daily 
paper and first-class mail matter to that of handling insured, c. o. d., and registered 
mail matter, which ofttimes amount to great sums of money. This very fact would 
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show that the average businefls man, diBCountin^ i)enonal and private mail, must 
depend upon the earner for the correctneas and reliability of a vital part of his business 
life. For this reason the standard of the carrier force should be of the very highest. 
This can only be accomplished through proper compensation to induce this high stand- 
ard to both enter and remain in the service. 

Carrier routes throughout Florida are made up in such proportion together with 
working schedules that it is an impossibility to conform to tnem. Routes in general 
in Jacksonville are so larse that overtime is made daily by a majority, with this 
knowledge in the hands of the supervisory officials. Schedules can not be followed 
both to Uie detriment of the patrons of the routes served and the carriers in their 
performance of delivery, thereby creating complaints from one and inefficiency 
from the other. 

A letter carrier, owing to the fact of his strenuous duties both mentally and physi- 
cally and to the exactness with which he must guard against not only his own errors 
but all errors of distribution that reach him, completes his day's work even though 
it may be of only eight hours, a tired-out and fatigued man. Owing to this fact it 
is an impossibility for him to consider in any manner any other employment for the 
purpose of revenue thiui that of serving his route. In this connection I may add 
that, day in and day out, year in and year out, through this strenuous work as it now 
is, superannuation and early inefficiency through age is forced upon him, and at an 
early date he is forced to retire. 

The automatic carriers have in the past suffered more than that of the highest 
grade carrier, not alone from the smaller salary he has received but from the feet 
that in the 1918 increase he was denied the promotion which was due him and which 
he earnestly believes Congress meant to pve him. 

The present demerit system as is practiced by the Post Office Department tends to 
show in the eyes of the earners that they are always doin^ wrong and never right or 
otherwise, inasmuch as a man serving faithfully and doing his work right has no 
mention made of this or receives no merit, but the least error or infraction of rules he 
invariably receives demerits. No standard is attached to giving demerits and oft- 
times it is made a practice to vent spite on a carrier who does not stand in favor, 
curried or otherwise by his immediate superior. 

After careful consideration of both the Postal Service and the welfare of the letter 
carrier we submit for your worthy consideration and that of Conijress the following, 
which we believe will remedy existing evils and tend to uplift both the moral 
efficiency and standard of both men and service. 

Salary. — Based on the report and figures of the Department of Labor which under 
the present conditions would be a minimum or entrance salary of $1,800 per annum 
to a maximum salary of $2,400 per annum. This to be made in at least three pro- 
motions and not more than five. 

Vacation. — ^A vacation period of 30 days with additional 30-day sick leave given 
only on a doctor's certificate. This would place the carrier on an equality with other 
departments outside of the Postal Service, including Washington, D. C. 

Routes. — Shorter routes to conform with the postal laws, rules, and reeulations. 

Retirement. — ^Retirement should be made and is asked for as an absolute necessity 
to keep the old employees from becoming wards and objects of charity. 

Overtime. — ^Time and a half for overtime based upon the regular eight in ten hour 

Board of appeal. — ^A local and a national board of appeal to consider and pass upon 
all grievances and charges which may come before it. This must be considered an 
absolute necessity if the present or any contemplated retirement measure can be 
considered a success. For unless some measure of protection from persecution is 
given, any carrier before reaching the age of retirement can be charged with ineffi- 
ciency or some other flimsy subterfuge whereby he is dismissed from the service and 
from which he would have no recourse or protection, unless that obtained and given 
by an impartial, unbiased board of this character. 

Expense of equipment. — In this connection I wish to state that the mounted carriers, 
owing to the small compensation given them for the upkeep of their horses and rigs, 
to-day are paying out of their own pockets compensation which should justly be borne 
by the Post Office Department. This injustice can only be remedied by the granting 
of at least 30 per cent more horse hire money which is paid them at the present time. 
This, of course, is due to the advanced cost in the price of harness, wagon repairs, 
and feed. 

Substitute carriers. — In this connection there appears to be a deplorable condition 
as to compensation, and can only be adjusted by either disposing entirely of this 
position, and placing them imder a heading of special carrier with rate of pay equal 
to that of the entrance salary of a regular carrier but not limited to 8-hour duty, and 
compensation for all overtime. Or, if the present position of substitute is continued, 
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he should he paid equal compensation to that of a first year regular carrier, time of 
duty not limited to eight hours to he availahle at all times if necessary and compen- 
sation for overtime at the rate of 60 cents per hour. Overtime considered after 
eight hours has been consumed. 

The carriers of the State of Florida can not but help to state that unless this com- 
mission or Congress remedy existing denlorable conditions both as to salary and work- 
ing conditions, the Postal service will remain, as it is and seems to be to-day, a 
rimcule and joke of the industrial and labor world. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. M. B. Henriksen, of Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

STATEMENT OF MB. M. B. HENBIESEN, CHABIESTON, S.C. 

Mr. Henriksen. Gentlemen, I won't bother to talk too much on 
this high cost of living. I have a brief on that. I will talk on some 
other matters. Letter carriers average generally from 9 to 12 miles 
walking a day, and the loads average in our city 125 pounds on some 
trips. We have to carry on in the rain and snow, the heat and the 
cold. We don't have much snow down there to go through, thank 
Qod, but we have got to go out every day just the same. 

-Another thing, we haven't any substitutes. It is impossible to get 
any, except young fellows just out of the Army. They come in for a 
few days until they can get something else. We had them around 
Christmas time. They dehvered C. O. D.'s without collecting for 
them; threw packages in emp ty houses. They were two weeks get- 
ting things straightened up. When I left they hadn't gotten every- 
thing straightened up yet. 

Another thing, ^ith regard to this 3-cent postage. The Senator 
from my State is the one advocating the 1-cent postage, but the busi- 
ness interests on my route say, ^^Give us better service and we will 
be willing to pay 3-cent postage." 

With regard to overtime, all the men are working overtime. They 
have got to. We asked the Postmaster General four years ago for 
four additional carriers. He came down and took away four. He 
cut the service. There are some places within a few blocks of the 
post office where they get only one delivery a day. Over one-third of 
the city gets only one delivery. A letter mailed above the north- 
central part of the city takes a day and a half for collection and two 
days for delivery. The postmaster is not to blame for this: neither 
are the supervisory officials. They have requested additional carriers 
time and time again, and the chamber of conmierce knows it. I think 
the other day we got the promise of two additional carriers in response 
to a request through the Retail Merchants' Association. 

With regard to the holiday proposition, we think that 15 days is a 
little too short a holiday. We should have, like the other depart- 
ments, an additional allowance of 15 days for sick leave if necessary. 
If we are sick it comes out of our pay We need 15 days' rest, but if 
we are sick for 15 days additional, I think we should be paid lor it. 

With regard to working on holidays and Sundays. Some daysyou 
are brought down practically for an hour or an hour and a half. That 
breaks up the entire day. You can't go anywhere. I think we 
should be allowed a whole day off if it is necessary to work on Sundays 
or holidays, with the exception, of course, of the Christmas holidays. 
It is necessary to work then. 

Another thmg. With regard to Saturdays, I think a bill was passed 
last year intending to give us a half day holiday on Saturday. The 
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way it read was that any holiday proclaimed by the President of the 
United States should be celebrated in the same manner by the poBtal 
service, but when the half-day holiday on Saturday came around it 
didn't apply to the postal service. If there was only one deUvery on 
Satm*day, the residence carriers could get out their mail and it would 
be practically the same coming down on Monday. 

I think there should be a court of appeals to establish the position 
of men tried. TTiere should be two courts of appeal, one in Washing- 
ton and one in every post office. I do not mean to say that you 
should set up a commission or anything of that sort. It should con- 
sist of men in the service. The national court of appeals in Washing- 
ton would consist of the Postmaster General and the other supervisory 
officials; one from the carriers, one from the clerks, one from the 
rural free delivery men, which would give every man a chance for a 
fair hearing. The local court of appeals, consisting of the postmaster, 
superintendent, and a representative of the clerks and the carriers, 
should sit once a month and hear petty grievances that come up, as 
well as recommendations for the improvement of the service. At the 
present time if you mak e any such recommendation for improvement 
m the service it is not accepted. Most of the differences that come 
up are not of such a nature that thev require much settlement. One 
or two words in the right place will settle most of them, but some- 
times they disrupt the morale of the office. 

I also want to speak about the retirement feature. We have some 
men in the Charleston office who have been in the service for 38 years. 
They are barely holding on in the hope that both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties will remember that there was a plank in their 
national party platform for civil-service retirement. 

Senator Steeling. Do you believe, if the salaries were reasonable, 
that the mfen would be willing to contribute something toward 
retirement ? 

Mr. Henriksen. If we got a decent wage we would be willing to 
contribute something toward it. 

Mr. Henriksen's brief follows: 

« 

Statement submitted by M. B. Henriksen, of Charleston, S. C, as representative 
of the following post offices in South Carolina: Aiken, Union, Chester, Anderson, 
Darlington, Aboeville, Greenville, Bennettsville, Geoigetown, Clinton, HartsviUe, 
Camden, Laurens, Charleston, Rock Hill, Columbia Sumter, 

1. That salaries of carriers in the city delivery service be divided in three grades as 
follows: First, |1,800; second^ |2,100; third, $2,400. That promotions be made 
automatically to the highest grade. 

2. That no discrimination be shown between carriers in the first and second class 
offices. All carriers to be promoted to the hig:hest grade. 

3. That no promotions be withheld or demotions made on account of old age. 

4. That 80 cents per hour be allowed to substitute carriers and a regular appointment 
be made following one year's service as substitutes. 

5. Time and one half to be allowed. for all time in excess of 8 hours. 

6. That 45 minutes be considered an hour in computing work performed between 
6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

7. To limit the weight carried to 40 pounds for residence and 50 pounds for business 
carriers. 

8. That carriers be allowed to transfer to clerical positions without an examination, 
and all supervisory positions to be filled by competitive examination held by Civil 
Service Commission open only to all employees of thePost Office Department alike. 

9. That 30 days holiday a year be allowea to the Post Office Department the same 
as all other branches of the Government service, rated as 2i days for each month 
worked. 
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10. That a whole holiday be allowed for any service performed on Sundays or 
liolidays. 

11. That 4 hours constitute a day's work on Saturday ending not later than 1 p. m. 

12. That a retirement bill be passed allowing the retirement of letter carriers on 
three-fourths pay after 30 years service down to one-third pay for 15 years. 

13. For the good of the service. 

Whereas the men X)erfomiing the work often see the advantiqges of a change whereby 
the service can be improved and time saved better then their superiors who are not 
acquainted with such facts, and often petty grievances disrupt the entire force's 
moral, we would recommend that a hovird be appointed in eacn office to consist of 
the postmaster, superintendent, one clerk and one carrier to be selected by their 
brother clerks and carriers, to hold meetings once each month during working hoiurs 
for the reception of such suggestions as may better the service, and the settling of such 
pettv grievances as may come before them. 

The following is a sketch of salaries (per month), paid to the principal trades in 
Charleston, S. 0.: Bricklayers, $175; plasterers, $175; ooiler makers, $175; machinists, 
$175; plumbers, $165; carpenters, $165; building trade laborers, $150; machinist and 
boilermaker help, $150; letter carriers, temporary, $83.33 to $125; letter carriers, 
reg^ar, $66.66 to $100. 

When I entered the Postal Service in 1907 the entrance salary was $600 and yearly 
increases up to $1,200. At that time carpenters and plumbers were receiving $50 to 
$60 per month, machinists, boiler makers, bricklayers, and plasterers were receiving 
$75 to $83 per month. Through collective bargaining and stnkes the^ have increased 
their salaries from 100 to 150 per cent. On January 1 these organizations are going to 
demand $1 per hour, eighth hours per day $8. If our services were worth $100 in 
1907, why not in comparison worth $200 to-day. 

The temporary increased received by us amount to 25 per cent but we received 
nothing during the first year of the war, while other Government employees received 
their increases. 

According to Department of Labor reports living expenses advanced 23 per cent 
from 1907 to 1914, mclusiye, and the July issue of the Labor Review of the Depart- 
ment of Labor shows an increase from January, 1915, to May, 1919, of 108 per cent 
average, with all articles of food over 100 per cent. Since May to August an mcrease 
of 5 per cent, making a total of 136 per cent. According to these statistics Charleston, 
S. C, was the third highest in the United States, showing an increase of 98 per cex»* 
in the past six years. 

In interviewing the leading furnishers of our State and comparing invoices 1 was 
assured of an increase of 25 per cent in next summer's clothing and from $2 to $3 per 
pair on shoes. These orders are already placed and statements made out for same. 

In my particular case I have had to let my wife go to work at a sacrifice of the ideals 
of an American home because this democratic Government of oiub can not support 
in reason an employee with a wife and three children. Nearly every other earner in 
our State has either to engage in side lines after their day's work is done or send other 
members of their families to work. Look in the Commercial Guide used by the mer- 
chants and you will see S. after l^eir name, meaning slow pay. The only wonder is 
that he is able to pay at all. 

I need but say that there are many men now remaining in the service only waiting 
to see what recommendations are made by this committee and action taken by Con- 
gress as to whether they will continue to remain in the service or seek other employ- 
ment before getting too old like some of our brothers who have served 35 to 52 years 
and are not fit now to seek more remunerative positions. 

Uniforms are another item of cost having advanced over 100 per cent. 

2. We do not think that promotions should be withheld like lormerly to the highest 
srade of carriers in the smaller offices. All city-delivery carriers should be paid the 
Bighest grade of salary. 

3. It IS not fair to the carrier who has given the best part of his life to the postal 
service to be refused promotion on account of old age or to be demoted for same. 

4. In regard to this we have no regular substitute Ust; all are temporary appoint- 
ments of young men recently dischai^ed from the Army who only accept tnis job 
while looking for more remunerative positions elsewhere. Out of a total of eight sent 
for last week five refused to pay any attention to the sunmions, as they had got better 
jobs since filing application. From August 12 to 26, inclusive, I have had a sub- 
stitute assigned to work my vacation. He had to learn to case and distribute mail 
on my territory, for which he did not receive one cent of pay. Grod knows I can't 
affora to pay mm; but what about the postal service. Must a man work for 14 days 
for nothing m order to get 15 days' work at 40 cents per hour? This is one reason that 
we have no substitutes, or else those of a lower grade. 
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5. In regard to time and a half for overtime, we don't think this would increase the 
amount paid very much as, in om* opinion, it would eliminate overtime, as nearly- 
all postmasters have an allowance for extra work which they can't go beyond, and 
they would employ subs to do this work or would rearrange the routes to permit the 
employment of additional carriers. We do not want any overtime, as a man who 
works as hard as we do for eight hours does not feel like performing any extra work. 
No day in our offices when we return after the last trip of the day but what there is svich 
an accumulation of circular mail that it takes from 20 to 30 minutes to work up same. 
I don't think in the last two years that I have ever seen all the mail in the offices 
worked up. 

6. All authorities agree that night work is more strenuous on the system than day- 
work, and other trades penalize it by demanding time and a half to double time for 
work so performed. Under our deymrtment a great deal of work is performed at night, 
so such recommendation is no more than justifiable. 

7. This is one of the reasons that you can't get any responsible carriers, as very often 
in our State the load carried weighs as much as 125 pounds for a trip; such loads lead 
to a rapid decline in health among the carriers, and is only one other reason that we 
should obtain more money. For this reason also there should be no difference between 
salaries of carriers and clerks. 

8. The right of promotion to supervisoiy positions bjr carriers as passed by Congress 
is nullified by regulations of the department, making it imossible for a carrier to get 
such promotion without first transferring to the clerical force. 

9. Every other of different Government branches except the postal service has 
30 days' holiday, and it is not to be disputed that a man that walks an average of 12 
miles a day certainly needs a longer rest than those clerks of the other Government 
departments who sit under fans all day at desks protected from the heat as well 
as the cold, rain, and snow. 

10. Carriers are in many cases required to work for only one or two hours on Sundays 
and hoUdays thereby breaking up the whole day for them. This can be avoided by 
passing this law which will prevent them working on such days as the department 
would no* let you work then when it has to pay you for a whole day off. 

11. As all places of business suspend busmess for one-half day on Saturday — ^and 
most of the other crafts, including the rest of the Government employees — ^this bill 
should be passed in such a way that no other construction could be put on it. 

12. The need of retirement legislation is greater than ever. Just imagine being in 
the service over 52 years, as most of our older men have, waiting each day to be kicked 
out but holding on m the hopes that both the Democratic and Republican Parties will 
remember that this was a plank in their national platform, and pass such legislation. 
I guess with the war and League of Nations this was only overlooked, and we hope you 
will recommend that this important piece of legislation be taken up. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. L. WALL, AUGUSTA, OA. 

Mr. Wall. Mr. Chairman and honorable gentlemen, on behalf of 
the letter carriers of Georgia, I am pleased indeed to have the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words in a cause of such vital importance to us. 
You gentlemen will pardon me if I become personal, with the idea, 
of course, that what aflfects me is also typical of others similarly 
situated. In my office the older men are home owners. They 
acquired these homes under old-time conditions, with savings from 
the salaries paid then. They were able to acquire these homes, and 
now, in a measure, of course, can stand the strain a little better than 
those who came along later and did not get that far along in the 
service. To-day none of the men in the service are foolhardy or 
reckless enough to undertake to buy a home and pay for it out of 
the wages they are earning. I believe I have heard of one since I 
have been up fi.ere, who undertook to do that and he was later caught 
robbing the mails, extracting money from letters. That is the only 
one I have heard of who, under present conditions, was reckless 
enough to try it. 

We have made the Postal Service our life work. We love it. No 
members of any trade, calling, or profession have a greater love for 
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their avocation than we have after due training and experience in 
the servrice, and yet the opportunity is deni^ U8 now in thia chosen 
life work; the opportunity is not open, I say, at the present salary, 
of undertaking the responsibihty of becoming a home owner, the 
great bulwark of Uberty-loving democracy. The truth about the 
matter, gentlemen, is mat we can not meet expenses under the 
present conditions. We can not live with the income we receive at 
the hands of the Government. 

Six or seven years ago, when I was in the twelve-hundred grade, 
and that was tne top — compared with my associates, my nei^bors 
and the people with whom I mixed, skilled artisans and such like — my 
pay was fair. I was not in high society, with engineers and such as 
they, but I had better pay than the average fellow. To-day I live in 
a rural community because I could not get a house in the city that 
I could afford to pay the rent for. At present my neighbors are 
artisans, barbers, etc., who go to town to work, and farmera who 
work there, and they all make considerably more than I do. 

I want to say to you, also, that we believe, as you have already 
heard, that the maximum salaries should be at least $2,400 a year. 
I make bold to assert that when I drew my $1,200 a year just seven 
years ago that as far as my expenses were concerned and as far as 
the expenditures in my household are concerned, it was more than 
$2,400 would be to me to-day. If statistics do not bear me out in 
this statement then it is so much the worse for the statistics, because 
I know what I am talking about. 

I know that I am paying 35 and 40 cents for white bacon, and I 
know that then I could get it for 12 cents. Statistics won't change 
that fact. I know that I am paying two and a half times what I used 
to pay for bread; three or four times as much for clothing and shoes 
than I did six or seven years ago. You needn't talk to me about 
statistics. Those are the things for which we spend our wages, and 
I know what I am talking about. 

When we were getting $1,200 six or seven years ago nobodv said 
that the postal emplovees were overpaid; hardly anybody would have 
gaid that we didn't deserve and didn't need a raise even then, and 
the maximum we are asking now, I say to you gentlemen, as far as 
we are concerned, is less than we were getting six or seven years ago, 
when you count what it will buy. 

There is just one other point. I did want to say a word about the 
appUcants for entrance into the service. We are running out of 
men. All the parcel-post work is done practically by noncertified 
men. It used to be when a civil-service examination was held m 
Augusta just a little notice would appear in the paper, and when the 
day arrived for the examination the place would be crowded. Now 
you can hardly get a man to take the examination, and even after 
ne does, he won't take the job. 

Another thing I wish to emphasize is that we should have time and 
a half for overtune. A man who gets $1,650 a year gets as overtime 
after his first eight hours about 57 cents an hour. The matter has 
already been discussed before you, and the reason is that the depart- 
ment m fixing the overtime figures went on the assumption that we 
worked 365 days a year — this year it wiU be 366, notwithstanding 
that there are Sundays and holidays, none of which we are required 
to work, in addition to 15 days' vacation. There are 74 days a year 
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on which we are not expected to give any service to the Government. 
If we do, we are paid extra, yet they count aJl these hours in for 
every one of these days as a basis for calculating overtime rates. 

Senator Moses. That helps to make the surplus in the Postmaster 
General's report. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wall. Among the carriers, more so than any other branch of 
the service, there is no desire to work overtime, because we are 
burdened with heavy loads and are tired after eight hours' work, and 
even this little extra pay of time and a half woiud barely put it on a 
par with what we get for straight time. 

Mr. Steenerson. If you compute time and a half for overtime and 
permit the department to compute it on the basis of 365 days a year, 
you would still have a complaint that it was not fair, wouldn't you ? 

Mr. Wall. That would be true; yes. 

Mr. Steenerson. The only way to remedy it, it seems to me, would 
be to specify so much per hour. 

Mr. Wall. It is to the department's interest to work me overtime. 
If I am a $1,650 man, I am a skilled man. For instance, I was taken 
off my route and put on another route delivermg parcels during 
Christmas, because I knew the people, and after my first eight hours 
were over, a boy that worked by my side got 60 cents an hour, while 
I only received 57. 

Mr. Steenerson. Wouldn't the remedy be to specify in the law 
just how many cents per hour you should have instead of saying you 
should receive time and a half time ? 

Mr. Wall. It suits me, anyway, to penalize overtime. 

Mr. Steenerson. I am wanting to make it certain. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. Q. WESTMOBELAND, ATLANTA, OA. 

Mr. Westmoreland. Mr. Chairman and members of the commis- 
sion, I deem it a great honor to have been elected by the letter car- 
riers to present their case to-day, and a glorious opportunity that the 
men in tne Postal Service are given this chance to tell their complaints 
or grievances and ask for what they want first-handed. I shall con- 
fine my remarks to just a few things that affect the letter carriers, and 
in general, the postal employees. 

- First. A man, in order to become a carrier, must be thoroughly 
qualified. He must pass a rigid physical examination. Next he 
must furnish evidence of good moral character; next he must pass a 
competitive examination. These, in themselves, go to make up the 
qualities required in the beginning for the Postal Service, and these 
men, evidently, when they pass successfully through these tests, 
must be superior men. 

They are then appointed as substitutes and must serve anywhere 
from two to four years as such, at a salary of approximately $50 a 
month. That is their earning capacity. They are then appointed 
as regular carriers in the first grades which is $1,000, and then on up 
to the present highest grade, which is $1,650. It takes a total length 
of time of about 8 to 10 years for a man to reach the maximum grade, 
and during all of which time his expenses are just the same, approxi- 
mately, as any other individual who has already reached that grade. 

According to the statistics furnished by tne Government, the 
increase in the cost of living has been about 131 per cent increase; 
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the increase in our salary has been 37i per cent, and it certainly taxes 
the wits of the postal employees to their utmost to maintain their 
homes according to the American standard living, with such a small 
increase. 

There is a great deal of dissatisfaction among the employees to-day 
due to the fact that they are not drawing adequate pay. I entered 
the service about 17 years ago, and I have served about 16 years of 
that time right along by the riedmont Hotel. I am now serving mail 
in the Candler Builaing, nine floors, and on Peachtree from Aubmrn 
Avenue to the jimction of Forsythe Street, two blocks. 1 entered 
the service at $600 and was better able to meet my obhgations and 
better satisfied than I am now on the maximum salary of $1,650. 

During the year ending June 30, 1918, there were 6 regular carriers 
and 23 substitutes that quit the service. Dinging the fiscal year end- 
ing Jime 30, 1919, there were 16 regular carriers and 9 substitutes that 
quit the service. This was due to the fact that they were not satisfied ; 
tney could get more remuneration and better pay for their services 
on the outside, and I assure you, gentlemen, that the majority of 
these men were what we call ^^full pay" men. They were not satis- 
fied and went where they could get oetter pay. 

Now, under the head of ^^ Promotions," I would urge that every man 
be promoted automatically and that no man be demed his promotion. 
That before he is denied a promotion, that he be given an opportunity 
to appear before an impartial board to be shown reasons why such 
promotion should be denied him, or a demotion given him. 

Now, gentlemen, in behalf of the substitute letter carriers. Their 
hours are long and they are hard. They are required to report every 
morning at the regular scheduled time, from 5.30 to 6, or 6.20. They 
are required to report every Sunday and every hohday. They are 
required to stretch their time over from 8 to 15 hours a day. We 
think they should be given an adequate pay and think that 80 cents 
an hour would be a reasonable pay; and also that the substitute 
carrier should be guaranteed a minimum salary of $100 at least. 

Senator Moses. You mean $100 a month? 

Mr. Westmoreland. $100 a month, at least, and after that he has 
served six months or a year as a substitute, that when he gets a regu- 
lar job that this time should be coimted in on his first year's service. 
If he served a year as a substitute, he should be appointed to the 
second grade, because in Atlanta a substitute may serve 8 or 12 
months before being appointed; a substitute in Boston may serve 
four or five years, as the case majr be, and before a carrier in Boston 
is appointed a regular the man in Atlanta may have reached the 
maximum grade, and they both would have been in the service the 
same length of time. 

We beheve the carriers ought to have a 30-day vacation. The 
duties of a carrier are hard. They are required to report every morn- 
ing; they are required to go out whether the weatner is extremely 
hot or cold, and it is very taxing upon the physical man and they are 
eventually boimd to break down, and we think a 30-day vacation 
would be a small amount to give him in which to recuperate. 

Senator Moses. Thirty days as a vacation, or part of it as a sick 
leave ? 

Mr. Westmoreland. As vacation. We believe that compensatory 
time should be given as compensatory time, and not that a man 
should be paid for services rendered in overtime. We beUeve that 
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by 80 doing you would have to increase the force. You would have 
to make the districts shorter, and the supervisory officials would have 
to furnish us supernumeraries within 30 days from the time we put 
in this overtime, whether we served on Clu*istmas or New Years, or 
when it was, we would then get time off within the next 30 days, and 
that would be beneficial, both to the men and to the service. 

We beheve that some specified weight should determine the letter 
carrier's burden. As it is we have routes in the Atlanta post office 
that go anywhere from a hundred to a hundred and fifty pounds a trip, 
especially on the first trip on Monday morning. We have routes that 
have to have auxiliary nelp. We make tie-outs on the first trips, 
which is delivered by auxiliaryhelp, and on the second trip we have 
to have automobile service. We divide oiu* mail and it is carried up 
to a certain station, to depositary boxes or a certain building, and it 
is left there until we can work up to it, which shows you we are over- 
burdened with mail. 

We believe that the size of a route should be determined by the 
heaviest day a man has to work. We believe that a man ought to 
be able to make his route in a reasonable time and not have to split 
up or not have to return mail or make overtime, because it is ex- 
tremely hard when a man has worked eight hours on a heavy day to 
work two or three hours in excess of that in order to complete his 
dehveries. We beheve the patrons would be better satisfied and the 
Post Office Department better represented. 

We have in our route what is called *' curtailed dehveries.'' We 
believe that every route should have the maximum mimbei of de- 
liveries. This is due to no fault of our supervisory officials. We 
have districts, a portion of which have only one dehvery a day. 

Mr. Bell. Your time has expired and more, and if you have any- 
thing further, you may submit it in a brief. 

Mr. Westmoreland. I believe I am about through and I have 
already submitted my brief. 

The brief referred to follows: 

Brief Submittbd by Mb. W. G. Webtmobbland, Atlanta, Ga. 

The letter carriers of Atlanta, Ga., desire to present to you the foUowing brief, 
which we have condensed to such an extent as we think practicable to cover the 
points to be considered in the readjustment and reclassification of our salaries: 

qualifications. 

(a) An applicant for the position of letter carrier is required to pass a physical 
examination. 

(h) He must furnish evidence of good moral character. 

(c) He must pass a mental test. This test is an open competitive examination in 
which he must make a creditable mark in order to be placed on the eligible list. 

APPOINTMENT. 

(a) He is appointed as a substitute at 60 cents per hour. 

(h) The length of time a substitute must serve is indefinite; on good authority it ia 
estimated at an average of four years. The average salary is about $50 per month. 

(c) He is appointed as a regular carrier to the lowest grade, and must serve 6 years 
to reach the maximum grade, which makes 10 years he must serve in order to r^kch 
the $1,650 salary, which maximum is inadequate to meet the present cost of living. 
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INCREASED COST OF LIVINO. 

(a) The necessities of life have increased from 50 per cent to more than 200 per cent 
in some instances, as note the following table: 

Prewar Present 

price. price. 

Uniform $13. 75 $32. 95 

Shoes 3. 50 8. 00 

Shirtwaist 90 2. 25 

Cap 1. 25 2. 25 

(6) Food: 

Flour, 24-pound sack 95 2. 25 

Sugar, per pound 05 .23 

Meal, per peck 15 .70 

Lard, per poimd 15 .30 

Other commodities in proportion. 

(c) Increase in salary from $100 to $137.50, a 37 J per cent increase. In view of the. 
fact that it requires a minimum of $1,800 per year to support a family of five, accord- 
ing to the report of the Federal Bureau of Statistics, we urge this commiasion to recom- 
mend an imtial salary of $1,800 — ^$2,100 for the second year and $2,400 thereafter — 
these promotions to be made automatically. Adequate pay produces satisfaction, 
and attracts a good class of men to the service: satisfaction produces superior service 
and retains experienced men. According to figures furnished by the superintendent 
of the Atlanta post ofl&ce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, six r^ular and 23 
substitute carriers quit the service. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 16 
regular and 9 substitute carriers left the service, and men are constantly leaving, from 
which is is plainly evident that the pay is not attractive. Examinations are being 
held three and four times a year in order to keep the force properly recruited, and at 
the present time we have on our list temporary substitutes. In other words, men who 
as yet have not passed the examination. 

(rf) Promotions. Before a carrier is denied his promotion, or before he shall be 
demoted, provision should be made to furnish him with a written copy of reasons 
therefor. He should be given an opportunity to appear before an impartial board 
appointed for this purpose to refute said charges. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

(a) In view of the fact that the duties of a substitute are varied and hard and that 
his hoiirs are long, we urge that he be paid at the rate of 80 cents per hour, and that 
he be guaranteed a salary of not less than $100 per month. He is required to report 
every morning, including Sundays and holidays, and often he is required to extend 
his work over a period of from 10 to 15 hours. He is required to buy umforms, caps, 
etc., just as is a r^ular carrier. A great many substitutes enter the service with the 
responsibilities of a family already upon them. 

(b) The time served as a substitute should be reckoned as a factor in r^ulating his 
initial salary. If a substitute serves one year before he is appointed, we believe that 
his appointment should be made to the second group, and ii he has served two years, 
to the third group, and so on, until the maximum is reached. 

VACATION. 

We urge that this commission recommend a 30-day vacation in order that the 
men may be more fit for the work of the ensuing year. There is no set of men who 
are more exposed to all kinds of weather — extreme heat and extreme cold — than are 
the letter carriers. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In addition to an ade(^uate salary, we believe that the following suggestions carried 
out would prove beneficial to the service: 

Compensatory time. Whenever it is necessary to the service that a carrier be required 
to work a portion of any Sunday or holiday, he should be given a whole day in one of 
the 30 days following, r^ardless of whether he works the entire holiday or a fractional 
part thereof. 

Weight. Some reasonable limit of weight should be specified. 

Curtailed territory. Every portion of a route ^ould be given the maximum number 
of deliveries. 
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Size of route. A route should be laid out for ei^ht hours* work on a maximum day. 

Overtime. All time in excess of eight hours* time on week days should be paid for 
at the rate of time and half time. 

*' Speed-up" system. Abolishment of the ** speed-up" sj-stem — doubling on routes 
on account of vacation time, and removal from routes as a punishment of offenses — 
for in every case it is the public as well as the carrier that suffers. 

And, in conclusion, gentlemen; we should not consider the suggestions complete 
without a request for the retirement of the old men who have worn themselves out 
in the service, and we request that such legislation l)e based upon length of Ber\ice 
rather than upon attained age. 

Briefs were submitted by C. G. Brandon, Natchez, Miss., R. L. 
Jones, Fort Smith, Ark., J. W. Lavender, Columbus, Ga., W. C. 
Mo^an et al, Chattanooga, Tenn., J. W. Markham et al, Durham, 
N. C., and Alvin J. Brandes, Charlotte, N. C, as follows: 

Brief Filed by Mr. C. G. Brandon, Natchez, Miss. 

Greetings from the six letter carriers of Natchez, Miss. 

We wish to state that the present s rale of ^^es paid us at this juncture is much 
too small to meet our actual every-day cost of living. The increased prices of 60 
per cent, at the lowest estimate, compels us to place our families in a hampered pre- 
dicament, constantly curtailirg expenses, and too often doing without the most 
necessary requirements of home comforts, and with watchfulness then falling in 
arrears with our 30 days accounts invariably. 

The fact is that postal pay has at all times been less than all employment pay rolls. 
The depjartment wishes efnrient employees and good workers are required, and in 
turn livi ag wages should be compensated to enable it employees to cope with the 
present high cost at the prices prevailing. 

Brief Submitted by Mr. R. L. Jones, Fort Smith, Ark., Chairman op 

Committee. 

The city letter carriers of Fort Smith, Ark., wish to file the follo^^ing brief fo 
your consideration in regard to an increase in salary: 

Appli ants for a civil-service examination are required to give the best of references 
by having vouchers signed by responsible persons, and are required to stand a rigid 
examination^ and must be physically as well as mentally fit before being admitted 
to the examination. The applicants are required to take an open competitive ex- 
amination from which the eligible register for appointments is made up according to 
the percentage attained, and must make an average of 70 per cent before being placed 
on the eligible register. If an appointment is ms^e, it is first to substitute, for which 
the average substitute works about three years for 40 cents per hour for actual time 
employed (later increased to 60 cents), during which time his earning are meager. 
In other words, he averages about $50 per month (before bonus) and is required to 
report every day without any assurance of work. When apx>ointed regularly, he 
begins at the lowest grade salary regardless of how long he has served as substitute. 
Letter carriers work an average of 10 years before they reach the highest grade salary. 
We think this is unjust. A carrier is as competent in four years* service as he will 
ever be. 

The July, 1919, issue of the Labor Review, published by the Department of Labor, 
shows that for the six-year period from May 15, 1913, to May 15, 1919, the increase 
for food, as a whole, was 91 per cent, with nine of the most important food articles 
showing an increase considerably over 100 per cent. Clothing and other necessities 
have increased accordingly, if not more. Carriers* medium-weight uniforms in 1913 
cost $15.65; to-day the same uniform costs $31.50. Shoes — a carrier's most expensive 
item — have increased at least three times in price in the past six years. During the 
same period the wages of employees in private industries were raised as the cost of 
living increased. LBtter carriers have only received a temporary increase of 25 per 
cent since 1907, and it will require an increase of not less than 60 per cent to the 
salary scale now in effect to place the letter carriers on a prewar basis. 

Mechanics and unskilled laborers are better paid than the trained employees in 
the Postal Service; besides, their moral standing is not questioned. They are not 
required to stand a rigid examination and have not the responsibility that the postal 
employees have. During the war the postal employees could not make the proper 
patriotic subscriptions and donations on account of inadequate salaries. At present, 
carriers can not purchase homes and make other necessary investments on account 
^f inadequate salaries. 
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Opinions will differ more widely as to the causee for the present high prices, but 
there should be little disagreement as to the actual effects. We know them and we 
feel them, and a worker with a fixed salary like the letter carriers is the greatest 
sufferer of all. Advanced prices, meaning prosperity to many, have meant a con- 
stant wage reduction to the postal employees. With private industries offering more 
inviting inducements, many trained men have been forced from the servi( e. Few 
qualified applic^ts have come to fill their places. Here is a situation which demands 
substantial relief. 

The postal service is an institution of the people and should not be run for profit. 
Instead of turning a large sum back into the Treasiury, it should be expended for 
the betterment of the service, and unless the trained employees are retained, the 
Post Office Department can not give effic ient service. 

Herewith attached is a wage scale of some of the skilled laborers of the city from 
1913 to 1919 for an eight-hour day: 



Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Cement finishers 
Blectridans 



Salary per 
day, 1913. 



16.00 
4.80 
3.50 
4.00 



Salary per 
day, 1919. 



19.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 



Painters.. 
Plumbers 
Plasterers 



Salary per 
day, 1913. 



$4.00 
4.00 
5.00 



Salary per 
day, 191P« 



16.80 
6.80 
8. 00' 



Brief SusMrrrED by Mr. J. W. Lavender, Columbus, Ga. 

As regards the reclassification of salaries of postal employees, the letter carriers of 
Columbus, Ga., ask your careful and earnest consideration of the following facts, 
based on personal investigation: 

To be eligible for appointment as letter carrier, a man must pass a rigid civil-service- 
examination and eligibility is based on the rating obtained. 

Appointments are made in rotation to the position of substitute and is compensated 
at the rate of 40 cents per hour (later increasea to 60 cents) for work actually performed. 
The length of service as substitute varies, but on an average is about two years. 

On receiving regular appointment he begins at the lowest salary ^rade, under the 
present law $1,000 per year, and is promoted successively to $1,400 per year, with 
$1,500 as the highest grade to be obtained. During his service as substitute, and on 
account of slow promotions, very naturally he soon goes so far in debt that it is almost 
imjpossible to get out ag^. 

On careful investigation we have found and herewith submit the following facts to - 
substantiate our request for a much-needed increase in salary: 

First. Since 1916 the cost of living has increased at the following rate: House rent, 
on an average of 75 per cent; dry goods, shoes, uniforms, 200 per cent; groceries, 140 
per cent; fresh meats, 130 per cent. 

Since the beginning of the war private corporations have increased the pay of 
employees at approximately the following rates from July, 1916, to July, 1919: 
Kailroad, 50 per cent; machinists, 70 per cent; brick masons, 100 per cent; carpenters, 
100 per cent; molders, 75 per cent; cotton mills, hosiery mills, 150 per cent; printers, 
75 per cent. 

Local fertilizer and cotton-oil mills have actually increased the pay of colored labor- 
ers more than 100 per cent. Negro laborers with no skill whatever receive as much, 
as letter carriers in the first grade. 

We call the special attention of your honorable body to the following increases in 
the salaries of letter carriers: The classification law of 1907 placed the entrance salary 
at $800 per year, with automatic promotions to $1,200. On Julv 1, 1918, automatic 
promotions were suspended and a bonus of $200 substituted, whicn actually amounted 
to only $100 for the men in the lower grades as they had already served one year. 
On July 1, 1919, we were granted a temporary promotion of $100 per year. 

Think, gentlemen, since 1907 the salanes of letter carriers have only been increased 
25 per cent, while the cost of living has increased more than 125 per cent. 

Nev^th^ess, the letter carriers of our office responded almost 100 per cent in every 
Liberty loan and war-savings campaign, as well as all the numerous worthy causes 
brought about by the war. 

Out of 17 carriers in this office, 14 are married and have an average of five in the 
family. 

In view of the foregoing facts, we feel perfectly justifiable in asking your adoption 
of the following schedule of salaries: First grade, $2,000; second grade, $2,100; third 
grade, $2,200; fourth grade, $2,300; fifth grade, $2,400. 
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Be it resolved, That in conjunction with our statement of facta herewith presented, 
we strongly urge your consideration of the following: 

(I) Thirty days' sick leave; (2) thirty days' vacation; (3) a civil service court of 
appeals; (4) retirement for aged emi)loyeeB; (5) recognition of our organizations by the 
department, and other betterments in a general way that will tend to make our Postal 
Service a more efficient as well as a more attractive public institution; (6) an adequate 
allowance to cover co^ of uniforms (as no other class of postal employees are required 
to wear uniforms, it is no more than common justice that the department furnish 
them). 

BRIEF FILED BT W. C. MORGAN ET AL., CHATTANOOOA, TENN. 

We, the letter carriers of Chattanooga in joint session respectfully request that our 
salaries be adjusted and reclassified as follows: 
First grade, $1,800 per annum. 
Second grade, $2,100 per annum. 
Third grade, $2,400 per annum. 

Request that substitutes be paid at the rate of 80 cents per hour, and that after one 
year service they be promoted to the second grade. 

We base our claims on the attached table of wages that is being paid by the different 
industries of Chattanooga with increases ranging from 58 to 148 per cent, compared 
with our 41f per cent increase in 12 years. 

Also the necessities of life having increased from 50 to 336 per cent, you can readily 
see the conditions in which we are placed, our salaries having remained stationary 
until last year when Confess gave us a small bonus. 

Owing to these conditions we are asking fqp decent wages that we may be able to 
clothe, feed, and educate our children in a way befitting our positions and to enable 
us to make payments on our little homes. 
Respectfully, 

W. C. Morgan, 
J. F. McPherson, 
R. B. Lane, 

Committee, 

Wages being paid employees of different industries. 



Wages. 


1913 


1919 


Increase. 


Mach i n i sta 

'RlnoVRiTiiths 


•. per hour. . 

:...do.... 


10.40 
.36 
.36 
.29 
.25 


10.68 
.08 
.68 
.58 
.62) 


Percent, 
70 
90 


Boiler makers 


do.... 


90 


Carmen 


do.... 


100 


SwitnYiip ATI 


do.--- 


148) 


Tower men 


68 


Engineers 






111 


Bricklayers 

Carpenters 


per hour.. 

do 


.50 
.40 
15.00 
.50 
.40 
.29 


1.00 
.75 
30.00 
.87 
.65 
.58 


100 
87) 


Butchers 


per week. . 


loo' 


Plumbers 

Palters ; 


per hour.. 

:...do.... 


74 
62 


"Car inspectors 


do 


100 



Uniforms have increased from 75 per cent to 100 per cent since 1913; coal has in- 
creased from 75 per cent to 100 per cent since 1913; and almost everything else in pro- 
portion. 

We have vacancies in our carrier force which we are unable to fill on account of no 
Tegular substitutes. We have no eligible list. Routes are served by temporary 
appointments. 

Employees leaving service during the past year: 
Clerks — 

3 at $1,000 per annum. 

1 at $1,100 per anniun. 

2 at $1,400 per annum. 
1 at $1,500 per annum. 

1 at $1,700 per annum. 
Carriers — 

2 at $1,000 per annum. 
1 at $1,100 per annum. 
1 at $1,200 per annum. 

Temporary clerks appointed and on pay roll during past year, 28. 
'TttTYiporary carriers appointed and on pay roll during past year, 21. 
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BRIEF StJBMirrED BT MR. J. W. MARKHAM ET AL., DURHAM, N. G. 

The letter carriers of the city of Durham, N. C, respectfully present to you the 
following data and information which to them presents the ui]^ent need for imme- 
diate readjustment and reclassification of the salaries of city letter carriers in the 
TJnited States: 

1. At the present time the salaries of city letter carriers are below that of unedu- 
cated and unskilled labor in other walks of life, who are also free from any responsi- 
bility whatsoever. The city letter carrier must not only be a citizen of good repute, 
but must have sufficient education to stand an open competitive examination under 
civil-service rules and make a higher peA*centage than those against whom he com- 
petes for the appointment. He occupies a position of trust and confidence in tJie 
community and must in conduct and personal appearance be acceptable to the hun- 
dreds of homes to which he is daily given free access in the discharge of his duties. 

2. To reach the coveted position of city carrier the applicant must undergo an 
tipprenticeship as substitute for a term which is, on the average, four vears, during 
which period he averages approximately |60 per month, and when advanced from 
substitute to regular, the earner must start at the very lowest grade salary and work 
on an average of 10 years before he can receive the highest grade salary now paid. 

3. During the past five years the cost of living has increafed more than 80 per 
cent. Through tnis period, and in keeping with the advance in the cost of living, 
the employee in private industries has been raised in proportion to the advance, 
while the letter carrier has, since 1907, only received a temporary increase of 25 per 
cent, though it would take an increase in the present salary scale of not leas than 60 
per cent to place the city letter carriers on a prewar basis. 

4. That the demand for men of the educational (qualifications and standing of 
citizenship required of and possessed by city letter carriers makes the {nresent schedule 
of salaries too uiiattractive to hold the present men in the service or to recruit new 
men in their places, as, according to the statistics furnished by the Department of 
Labor, it now requires an income of not less than $1,800 to purchase the actual neces- 
sities of life for a family of five. 

In view of these facts, we earnestly pray that your commission give serious and 
thoughtful consideration to the enactment of the reclassification law for city letter 
carriers and make the following recommendations: 

(a) That the salary of first grade be $1,800; that of second grade, $2,000; third grade, 
:$2,200; and fourth grade, $2,400. 

(6) That all promotions be made following the expiration of one year of service in 
the next lower grades. 

(c) That substitute service be limited to a period not to exceed one year. 

(d) That substitutes be paid at the rate of 80 cents an hour and that they be guar- 
anteed earnings of not less than $100 per month. 

(e) That the time served as a substitute shall be reckoned as a factor in regulating 
the initial salary when appointed to a r^ular position. 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY MR. ALVIN J. BRANDES, CHARLOTTE, N. 0. 

Ab the representative of the carriers of this oflSce Mr . J. W. Kiser, who appeared before 
the commission which convened in Atlanta, Ga., Saturday, January 3, 1920, did not 
have the time or the information to lay the full facts before the commission, I have 
been instructed to file a short brief with you to substantiate our claim that the present 
wage scale, even with the bonuses provided, is insufficient to meet the extra cost of 
living and to compare our wages with the wages paid workers in other vocations in 
this city. 

Several months ago the press of the country published tables giving the average 
cost of living in different cities of the country; Charlotte, N. C, appeared at the 
head of the list as being the city in which the cost of living was highest, and Savannah, 
Oa., the lowest. I do not remember the exact amounts given, but as the statements 
were given out by Government statisticians, they should be easily available for 
your inspection. 

It is impossible to compare salaries paid workers in other vocations with that of 
the postal employees for the simple fact that in no other line of work does the em- 
ployment compare with that of the letter carrier or the postal clerk; therefore I will 
simply state the class of employment and the salaries paid for same in this city : Paint- 
ers, 75 cents per hour; carpenters, 75 cents per hour; bricklayers, 75 cents per hour; 
plumbers, $1 per hour; common laborers, 40 cents per hour; street-car men, 38i to 
46J; paper hangers, $45 to $65 per week, piecework, not over 8 hours; grocery clerks, 
$18-$20 per week, groceries at cost; clothing salesmen, $1,600 to $2,000 per year, 
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clothing at discount; furniture salesmen, $1,600 to $2,000 per year, also commissions; 
Negro porters at railroad, $150 per month. All mechanical trades receive time and 
one-half for overtime and double time for Sundays and holidays. Painters who report 
less than 26 minutes late are paid for the full hour, and are allowed 15 minutes to 
wash up. 

In the matter of rents, I beg to state on reliable authority that an apartment which 
in 1914 could be rented for $15 now brings $45, and others are in proportion. To 
state that rents have increased from 200 to 300 per cent would not be an exaggeration. 

The figures on salaries are taken from personal investigation, and I know that they 
are not taken from hearsay. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to enumerate any fiu*ther, as 1 believe the 
members of the commission are well aware of the conditions in regard to clothing, 
shoes, and other necessary articles which are used every day in the household, so 
I will refrain from taking up any more of your valuable time. 

Mr. Bell. The meeting will now adjourn from this hour until 2 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. m. the hearing adjourned.) 

after recess. 

Railway Postal Clerks. 

Mr. Bell. The first speaker for the R. P. O. clerks is Mr. C. C. 
Boone. 

STATEHEITT OF MB. C. C. BOOITE, BLACK HOXriTTAIir, V. C. 

Mr. Boone. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission 

Mr. Bell. I believe you have 3 minutes, Mr. Boone. 

(Note. — ^Mr. Boone being assigned only 3 minutes and not having 
time to deliver his prepared speech extemporized as follows:) 

Mx. Boone. Possibly it will not take me that long, but for fear that 
I will not, in the limited time I have at my disposal, bring to your 
attention something that occurred to me to-day, T will do so now. 
It seemed to me that some of the gentlemen who are addressing you 
to-day are trying to skate on some very thin ice, inadvertently tread- 
ing on the surface of a slumbering volcano. This is the age of eman- 
cipated woman. Having passed 53 milestones in life's journey and 
having been a married man for 21 years, I would say to you gentle- 
men and ladies that I would not for any amoimt make any remark or 
expression that could by any stretch o? the imagination be construed 
as reflecting in any way upon womanhood, because, as I say, after 21 
years of married experience, I am yet, at the age of 53, daily trying to 
mgratiate myself into the good will, confidence, and esteem of the fair 
sex, because I, like a number of you other gentlemen, have found in that 
period of time that we can neither live with them nor without them. 

Aside from a spirit of levity, gentlemen, allow me to say that I have 
always heartily subscribed to that beautiful tribute paid by Wash- 
ington Irving to womankind when he said: 'Mn the heart of every 
true woman there is a spark of heavenly fire which lies dormant in the 
broad daylight of prosperity, but which kindles, blazes up and bums 
in the dark hours of adversity." That is my conception of woman- 
kind, and I hope that these gentlemen who inadvertently made the 
mistake of possibly creating a false impression will go around and 
apologize to the ladies. I know they will receive them courteously 
and accept their apologies. 

Gentlemen of the commission, will you allow me to say, and I would 
not undertake by any cheap process of flattery to create a false 
impression in the mincls of you gentlemen, that as I sat there, an 
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interested listener, and watched you and noted your kindly and con- 
siderate attitude toward the various ones who addressed you to-day, a 
good many of them, perhaps, who had not had the training in life tnat 
enabled them to approach you without a good deal of fear and trem- 
bling, I will say that the manner in which you greeted them and 
treated them was an inspiration to me, and the fact that you who are 
representatives of the greatest deliberative bodv on earth have been 
chosen to come down here and meet face to face witJi us portends 
great good for the future. 

And at this special period of time, a time of reconstruction, the old 
world forces having been broken up from their very foundations — we 
are starting in to reconstruct, we m the lower walks of life, not as a 
thing separate and apart from yourselves, but all of us recomize our- 
selves as being part and parcel of this great, intricate, and complex 
machinery called '^government," as coworkers and colaborers with 
you, part and parcel of you. I think all this wiU have such an influ- 
ence on the spirit and temperament of this class of people that vou 
will find you have builded much better than you knew or hoped when 
you started this splendid work which you have begun. 

I want to say to you in behalf of the railway postal clerks that you 
with your various duties, troubles, and worries need have no fear 
about the postal clerks striking. You need not, for the simple fact 
that the man who qualifies as a railway postal clerk must be an edu- 
cated man, a man who must have a good, working common-school 
education at least. Then, if you have an aggregation of that kind 
without a single illiterate man among them, you are dealing with a 
group of men who, without a sinde exception, have initiative and 
progressiveness, who know their duty, their relationship, and their 
responsibilities toward their Government. They know its history and 
its traditions, and thev know the things this Government is based upon 
and what they must do in order to maintain themselves and maintain 
the existence of this Government, and in a time of great crisis when 
other classes are woiTying you, you will not find the railway postal 
clerks coming to you and laying down ultimatums, but you will find 
each and every one of them at their designated places, laboring to the 
common end and doing their part, doing their duty and wondng in 
hearty accord with you ; and I want to say in concluding these remarks 
that the railway mail clerks will not strike; they will not embarrass 
you. 

If conditions get such that they can no longer continue, they will 
step down and out, send in their resignations and, '' silently, like the 
Arab, fold their tents and move away.'' 

In that memorable and unpleasant conflict some 50 years ago, at 
the Battle of Manassas, there was a general, I believe, by the name of 
Bee, who saw his men wavering and being pressed back, and in order 
to rally them he galloped to their head and said, ''See Jackson stand- 
ing like a stone wall," and it had a great rallying effect on his men, and 
I want to say to you gentlemen that although me spirit of Bolshevism 
may run through this country, or how much we are lashed by or 
impressed by this great spirit of unrest, when the worst comes to the 
worst, you gentlemen can say, ''See the railway postal clerks stand- 
ing lite a stone waU." I thank you. 
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Mr. Bell. The next speaker will be Mr. John Hogan, of Atlanta, Ga. 
STATEMEHT OF MB. JOHV HOGAH, ATLAHTA, GA. 

Mr. HoGAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission. I 
have been selected by the clerks of the States of Florida, Alabama, 
Geoi^a, Tennessee, and North and South Carolina, to represent their 
cause here to-day. 

We have prepared a brief and our conclusions have been drawn from 
a questionnaire sent out to 5Q0 clerks, and while the brief apparently 
is rather lengthy, we have confined ourselves strictly to the various 
phases of the service that have a bearing upon salaries, and we are 
nere not to burden you with a lot of matter that has been gone over 
and over again, but to serve you, if we can. We hope we may be 
able to answer such questions as you may want to put to us. 

Senator Moses. Have you additional copies of that brief? 

Mr. HoGAN. We have quite a number and I beg permission to file 
the same with you. I know it would be unfair to ask you to let us 
read the brief in its entirety, but I ask you if we may be allowed to 
read those paragraphs on which we want to lay particular stress and 
draw particular attention. We have gone over the brief and cut out 
everything we could and then carried out the points of our arguments* 
With your permission I will imdertake to read that portion. I think 
I can come nearer to getting down to business by so doing. I will be 
as rapid as I possibly can, and in the rapid reading I know you will 
excuse any mistakes I may make in the reading. 

(The brief in full appears hereafter.) 

Mr. HoGAN. With reference to our request for back pay. The brief 
will show to you that the amount the clerks have drawn upon their 
savings and from all other sources, during the last two years, taken in 
connection with the high cost of living destroyed a number of homes. 
They have lost their homes by it and have simply used up every penny 
they have saved, and we feel that it is only fair that they should bo 
reimbursed. You can partially do that by making this retroactive 
since the extreme high cost of living began. However, gentlemen^ 
you must realize that to heal all of the woimds of the postal clerks and 
possibly every other postal employee is to give him a wage that will 
enable him to support his family m respectability and that is some- 
thing that we can not do now. 

That, gentlemen, is my conclusion, except that if you will permit 
me to say that we have 43 reasons in the back of this book, gathered 
from the men themselves, that we would like to call to your attention. 
I won't take up your time to read them. They give tne reasons why 
they want that back pay and why it is they are coming to you to-day 
to request this raise in salary. With that 1 have finished, gentlemen. 

Mr. Steenerson. Aren't there a number of railway postal clerks 
employed at terminals ? 

Mr. Hog AN. How many are employed in the terminals ? 

Mr. Steenerson. No, not how many; what class do they belong to ? 

Mr. HoGAN. They are a separate class, and Mr. Sims, who will 
represent the terminal clerks has all the figures. 

Mr. Steenerson. They are in a class by themselves ? 

Mr. HoGAN. No, sir; they are classed as railway postal clerks. You 
asked me the number employed. 

Mr. Steenerson. I don't care about the number. I want to know 
Hat class they are, A, B, or C; or what grade. 
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Mr. HoGAN. Most of the terminals I believe have been raised to 
class B. There are, I don't know how many in the coimtry that are 
class B, but I think they have all been cut down and are in class B. 

Mr. Steenerson. Then there are grades within that class ? 

Mr. HoGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. It is pretty complicated. 

Mr. HoGAN. Yes, sir; tms class proposition is very complicated. 

Mr. Steenerson. You think your proposition to have one class and 
ten grades — is it ? 

Mr. HoGAN. No, sir. We want one class, practically one group of 
clerks, with five grades. 

Mr. Steenerson. That, you think, will simplify it ? 

Mr. HoGAN. It is altogether a different proposition. Under the 

E resent law we have A, B, and C. Under that proposition there would 
e no classes, simply five grades. 

Senator Moses. With the clerks divided into five grades ? 

Mr. HoGAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. As it is now, you have classes A, B, and C, and 
in each of these there are how many grades? 

Mr. HoGAN. Ten. 

Senator Moses. Ten in each ? 

Mr. Grogan. No, sir; 10 in all. Class A goes so far, class B so 
far, and so on. 

Senator Moses. But in your brief you state class A embraces 
1 to 5 and class B embraces 1 to 7. 

Mr. HoGAN. Correct. 

Senator Moses. Then that second class embraces the same as the 
other; 1 to 7 embraces 1 to 5. 

Mr. HoGAN. That is true. I mean, to pass from class A to class. 
B he goes up. He goes up 5, 6, and 7. 

Senator Moses. Before he can get into class B ? 

Mr. HoGAN. No; he is raised one grade each year until he receives 
the maximum after he passes from grade A. After he gets into 
class B there are three classes that he attains before 

Senator Moses. Three years' service ? 

Mr. HoGAN. One grade each year until he reaches grade 

Senator Moses. Grade 7 ? 

Mr. Hog AN. Grade 7; yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. Grade 7, you mean.. Grade 7 includes A and B ? 

Mr. HoGAN. When he gets there he can go no further imless he is 
assigned to a class C line. If he is on a class A line he can get no 
farther than 5. 

Senator Moses. Then after he gets in a class C line he can be in 
grades 8, 9, or 10? 

Mr. HoGAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sterling. What determines the classification of a Une, 
the amount of business ? 

Mr. HoGAN. The length of the line; the importance of the run. 
As a matter of fact, class C lines are usuaDy trunk hnes. 

Senator Sterling. I have heard it stated that that particular 
classification embraced in this law was framed bv. the railway postal 
clerks themselves and submitted to the committee? 

Mr. HoGAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sterling. And still that is the law you are finding fault 
with? 
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Mr. HoGAN. Yes, sir. We arc findiiig fault with it becaiise experi- 
ence has taught us that the application of it is by no means what we 
expected. 

Senator Sterling. Experience has taught you that it is not as 
easy to write a law as it looks on the face ? 

Sir. HoGAN. That is true; yes, sir. If the law had been applied 
as the postal clerks anticipated and as we felt that it should; we n^ould 
have been satisfied now other than with the salaries that go with each 
of these grades. 

Senator Sterling. You contend, then, that the administrative 
interpretation of this statute that you yourselves.framed has been 
wrong? 

Mr. HoGAN. I do not contend that it has hot been correctly 
interpreted. It may be in the writing of the law. 

Senator Sterling. But there has been no judidical interpretation 
.of it. It has never been in court? 

Mr. HoGAN. No, sir; we haven't the right to go to court. 

(The brief referred to follows:) 

Statement Made by Railway Postal Clerks of the Fourth Division, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

This statement prepared by the following committee: John Hogan, chairman; Fred 
W. Rooney, B. M. Moss, W. G. Travis, H. E. Sims, J. E. Segrost. 

classifications and assignments. 

Under section 1549, Postal Laws and Regulations, amended by the appropriation 
-act of July 2, 1918, we quote the following mandatory proviso: "The Postmaster 
General shall * * * classify railway post offices, terminal railway post offices 
and transfer offices with reference to their character and importance in three classes 
with salary grades * * *." 

The act making appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, further 
amended this section, the effect being to create two meritorious grades in classes A 
and B, and three meritorious grades in class C. 

The grades of the basic law are specified in section 1543, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
and were created under the act of August 24, 1912, which is the basic law governing 
the salaries of all railway postal employees. 

This law divided railway postal clerks into 10 grades, with annual salary at not 
exceeding $900 for grade 1 to grade 10 at $1,800, a difference of $100 i>er annum for 
each grade. 

The Postmaster General put this law into effect October 1, 1912, and classified 
according to their character and importance (as viewed from an administrative stand- 
point) all railways post office lines, l^ierminals and transfer offices. Under the basic 
taw class A embraced grades 1 to 4, $900 to $1,200; ciass B grades 1 to 5, $900 to $1,390, 
and class C 1 to 7, $900 to $1,500; grades 8, 9, and 10, $1,600 to $1,700, were salaries 
provided for clerks in charge of class C assignments, as hereinafter shown in that part 
of this statement, setting forth the difference and duties of assignment in each classifi- 
cation. 

It therefore follows that railway postal clerks' salaries are fixed at a minimum and 
maximum rate according to the classification of their respective railway post-office 
lines, terminals or transfer offices and the assignments which they hold in me grades 
under the particular classification. 

It is apparent that clerks are peculiarly interested in, and vitally affected by, any 
disarrangement or reduction in the classification of their railways post-office lines, 
under the present organization, as administered by departmental regulations which 
jcarry a corresponding reduction in grade. 

Before going into further detail as to how a clerk may either be advanced or reduced 
in salary, allow us to show the actual classifications under the present temporary law. 

Clerks and clerks in charge in class A may be graded from $1,100 to $1,700; class B, 
|1,100 to $1,800; class G, $1,100 to $2,000. 
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It does not necessarily follow that these clerks have reached the maximtim grades 
in their classification; indeed, many of them have not. (Attention is invited to 
Exhibits A and B, with statistical information showing the number of clerks, class, 
grade, and average salary in the fourth division.) 

This temporary increase in the pay of each grade was made possible by the act of 
July 2, 1918, as stated in the first paragraph under this caption, and by additional 
amendment of February 28, 1919. * 

The act of February 28, 1919, does not increase the grades, but only the amount of 
salary attached to them, a total of $300 over the basic law of August 24, 1912. The 
creations of these new ^des were mentioned in paragraph 9 of this statement, and 
they can perhaps be best explained in the language of the honorable Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General in circular letter No. 821, June 16,1919: ''Attention is espe- 
cially invited to the fact that there is no change in the grades for successive promo- 
tion, and that the new law creates two meritorious grades in clasees A and 13, and 
three meritorious grades in class C." 

A proviso in the act of July 2, 1918, reads as follows: **that the salary of * * * 
railway postal clerks shall be increased during the fiscal year 1919 not more than $200. ' ' 

This proviso had the effect of preventing many clerks from receiving their automatic 
|>romotions, as provided in the basic law, and also deprived many other clerks of the 
right to be considered for a meritorious promotion. 

To illustrate this: John Doe was r^ularly appointed September 30, 1916, and 
assigned as a clerk in the X. Y. Z. R. P. O., which had previously been designated 
by the Postmaster Getieral as a class A run, and in 1916 would have paid a salary of 
from $900 to a final maximum of $1,200 per year. It is assumed that Clerk Doe had 
demonstrated his fitness and capabilities by not less than six months' previous service 
as a substitute or probationer, or else he would never be regularly appointed, and 
that his conduct and eflSciency for one year in the X. Y. Z. R. P. O. had earned for 
him an automatic promotion. Consequently on October 1, 1917, his salary was 
increased by advancement to grade 2, at $1,000. On October 1, 1918, he was due to 
receive another $100 increase, or a promotion to erade 3, at $1,100. He did not, and 
could not, receive this promotion on account of the $200 proviso referred to. He did 
automatically pass &om grade 2, at $1,000 tp a corresponding grade 2 at a temporary 
increase of $200, but he was denied the additional $100 which the basic law would 
entitle him to receive. 

By the temporary act of February 28, 1919, John Doe is receiving for the current 
fiscal year a salary of $1^300, or he has been temporarily advanced to a temporary 
salary of grade 3. He will be again denied an earned automatic promotion October 
1, 1919, for the reason that section 1549, Postal Laws and Regulations, provides that 
no clerk can be advanced more than one grade in a period of one year. We quote 
from circular letter No. 821, June 16, 1919, from the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Hon. Otto Praeger, as follows: 

"Several superintendents have asked whether a clerk may receive an advance of 
$100, and also his automatic or meritorious promotion of $100. In reply it may be 
stated that the new l^slation does not grant advances as referred to, and in no case 
can a clerk be advanced more than $100 within a period of one year." 

Thus John Doe, in 1918, is prevented from receiving his automatic promotion by a 
proviso in the law, and in 1919 he is again denied his automatic promotion by the 
interpretation of the new legislation, as cited above in circular letter No. 821 . In 
both instances the effect is identical, and Clerk Doe loses $200. If Clerk Doe had 
been assigned to a class B or class line the situation would be unchanged, as his 
original appointment to any class must be grade 1. 

Thus the case of Jolm Doe is clearly one for * 'readjustment," and when we find, on 
page 2 of the annual report of the Postmaster General, that there was a total surplus 
m the Post Omce Department of $19,979,768.08, approximately $20,000,000, and that 
for the salaries of the Railway Mail Service (all employees, p. 126), there was appro- 
priated $28,385,500, and an unexpended balance of $1,892,386.42, it would seem to us 
that vour recommendation in John Doe's case might justly be made retroactive, and 
that ne yet receive what he had so faithfully earned, and which must have been the 
intention in the minds of those seeking to give him relief by legislative enactment. 

The case of John Doe could be multiplied by hundreds, and you will find them in 
every division of the Railway Mail Service assigned to runs in each classification. 
Sometimes he will have been denied his $100 meritorious promotion (there is a dis- 
tinction between automatic and meritorious) ; again he may be unfortunate enough 
to have his R. P. O. line reduced in classification just before he was due to receive 
promotion, and while he will receive the $100 provided in the new temporary law of 
February 28, 1919, he has been estopped from automatic or meritorious advancement . 
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Although he may continue to serve with conscientious effort, he is but human, and 
his mental attitude must almost invariably reduce his efficiency in dollars to his em- 
ployer, the Post Office Department, in an even greater ratio than his own individual 
loss. 

CLERKS AND CLERKS IN CHARGE. 

The present organization of railway post offices for all practical piu"poses may be 
divided into only two groups as shown by this subheading. 

A clerk in charge is the responsible head of the crew, as well as the executive head 
of the R. P. O. car or cars. His duties are minutely defined in section 1572, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, this section being a regulation and not a statute law. 

CLASS A. 

On a class A run (and as a general rule class A runs have only one clerk) the duties 
of a clerk in charge devolve upon that clerk. The only difference between the duties 
of a clerk in charge on A, B, or C runs being the volume of work both on and off duty, 
and the exercise of supervisory functions where there is more than one clerk in a crew. 
In fact, a clerk of class A must and does combine all the duties of clerk in charge, dis- 
tributor, local service, etc. He must rely wholly upon his own knowledge of his 
duties, distribute all mail, both letters, papers, parcel post, handle the registered 
matter, deliver and receive mail at local stations, including catcher on nonstop 
stations. 

In some respects these runs are the most important in the service, as all mail finally 
becomes local. 

Class A are not necessarily separate R. P. 0. lines, but are the local trains some- 
times on a class B or C run. The same R. P. O. line may have trains of each classifi- 
cation; in fact, a great many of them are simply a lower classification on a B or C 
R. P. O. Numbers of former short runs have been discontinued and closed-pouch 
service substituted, so that few class A runs remain, where the clerk is the only one 
credited to the line. 

Class B runs may be termed a group of railway jjost-office lines which the Postmaster 
General deems of an intermediate character and importance. 

In so far as the fourth division is affected, they are runs in which two or more 
clerks are assigned. R. P. O. lines where the local service is heavy, where the mails 
received are sufficient to make a complete distribution by State or States necessary, 
where city distribution is frequently a part of the work and study scope. 

In short, class B runs are full-fledged railway post-office lines where a distribution 
of mails is made similar to the service performed in the lower classification "A,** and 
identical with service required of clerks assk^ed to the higher classification "C," 
the chief difference being m the volume of mail handled and the quantity distributwi. 
In fact, this difference in volume handled and especially in the amount distribute 
(that is, the niunber of packages of letters, sacks of papers, and registered mail) is the 
principal determining factor in the present method of fixing the classification of 
R. P. O. lines. 

The word "fixing" is used advisedly, as it must be constantly borne in mind that 
under the existing law the Postmaster General has the authority to fix and unfix the 
classii&cation of any R. P. O. line as may seem proper, desirable, or expedient to him. 
This can be done, effective at any time by the promulgation of a postal regulation, 
which the commission to whom this statement is being submitted is fully aware has 
all the force of law when not in conflict with a statute. 

It is tme that paragraph 1, section 1549, Postal Laws and Regulations, was amended 
by an act of March 3, 1917, as follows: 

"Hereafter when railway postal clerks are transferred from one assignment to 
another because of changes in the service, their salaries shall not be reduced because 
of such change." 

We have gone into a more detailed statement of this amendment, setting forth our 
construction of its intent and endeavored to show how it can and has been applied in 
so far as its operation has affected salaries of railway postal clerks adversely. This 
will be found under the caption " Single classification," paragraphs 10 to 16, inclusive. 

Classification of a line and assignment under that classification are inseparable 
factors in regulating the amount of salary that may be received by railway postal 
clerks. And obviously the fixing and unfixing of the classification of a line, terminal, 
or transfer office, or the changing and reorganization of the assignments held under 
that classification has a direct bearing on the salary of the employee. 

This is one reason why many railway postal clerks believe that a complete read-* 
justment of the salary grades should be made and a single standard for clerks and 
clerks in charge be absolutely fixed by law. 
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As it is to-day such an assignment or transfer carries a reduction in class and grade, 
and consequently length of service, experience acquired, knowledge obtained by years 
of continuous application and study, to say nothing of the attendant physical exertion 
and mental strain which enter into the daily life of every postal clerk is penalized 
instead of rewarded . 

CLASS B. 

A clerk in charge in a class B run under the present temporary law may receive 
the salary of grade 8, $1,800, while other members of his crew may receive as high as 
grade 6 pay, $1,600. 

There is a difference of $200 per annum in the pay of clerks in charge in both classes 
B and C, and the maximiun salary that can be reached by other clerks or distributors 
in their crews. This is provided for in the basic law, which specifies " that clerks in 
charge of crews consisting of more than one clerk shall be clerks of grades 5 to 10, 
inclusive." 

A clerk in charge on a class B run, who was selected or designated as such diuing 
the fiscal year July 1,' 1918, to June 30, 1919, did not receive any additional com- 
pensation, or did not benefit on account of such designation during that period. He 
would be serving in that capacity, and did so serve, until July 1, 1919, at his previous 
maximum salary as a clerk, $1,500. He was advanced July 1, 1919, to $1,600 on ac- 
count of the new law, but he would have received this increase had he only remained 
a clerk or distributor on his line. 

Thus he has been selected as a clerk ' 'especially adapted to the assignment and 
competent to direct a crew," yet, nevertheless, his actual performance of these duties 
and the assumption of the attendant responsibilities has added nothing to his salary, 
and so far as remuneration is concerned, nis title is an empty one. 

Indeed, if the present law should stand without any change whatever until July 1, 
1923, it would be that length of time before he could be permitted to receive the 
maximum salanr of $1,800. In 1920 and 1921 he would not be eligible for promotion 
but would receive $1,700 on July 1. 1922, and $1,800 July 1, 1923. 

This condition jb made possible oy the interpretation of an amendment to section 
No. 1549, as follows: 

' 'Clerks assigned as clerks in charge of crews consisting of more than one clerk shall 
be clerks of grades 6 to 10, inclusive, and may be promoted one grade only after (3) 
three years' satisfactory and faithful service in sucn capacity." 

If the construction placed on this amendment is correct, it is an essential factor in 
emphasizing the need of reclassification and readjustment of the salaries of railway 
postal clerks. 

It is one of many cumulative reasons why a single standard of classification is desir- 
able and the number of grades reduced, as proposed under the caption, ''Single 
classification," paragraph 18. 

CLASS c. 

This classification, class C, imder the present law is the highest attainable by clerks 
assigned to road duty. 

Tne maximum salary of clerks or distributors is grade 8, at $1,800, and for clerks in 
charge, $1,900 to $2,000. 

These railway post offices are established on the trunk lines of the coimtry*s railway 
systems, and tneir importance is determined by the schedules of these trains, the 
connecting links of the system and other systems, the volume of all classes of mails 
to be carried and the scope of the distribution. Other features enter into this phase 
of the service, too numerous to burden the conmiission with detail. The fact 
that postal clerks are performing service in such railway post offices and receiving 
salaries entirely inadequate to meet their needs, considerably less than their duties, 
labor, and responsibilities should command, is the theme of this entire presentation 
of our claims. 

These lines are manned by two (2) or more clerks; there is no limit. The distribu- 
tion may be performed in 30 to 70 feet of car space, or there may be two (2) or more 
cars or an entire train of them. 

The clerks in charge of both classes C and B distribute the mail as assigned by the 
supervisory officials. He is the head of the crew, the accoimtable representative of 
the Government. He makes the reports, sees that the mails are properly distributed, 
and correctly dispatched, and frequently upon his judgment depends the actual 
payment of money for the transportation of mails, under the space system. This is 
where his requisitions for ' 'excess space " may be in one sense a warrant drawn on the 
public funds. 
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From his records are obtained the actual number of pouches handled, either in 
transit or distributed, their contents and origin, by whom worked, when and where 
delivered or received, the number of pieces of registered mail of all descriptions, and 
the disposition made of it. 

He also has record of the sacks of papers worked by his crew, of all failures to receive, 
deliver, or connect mails of all classes at any point, local or junction, including outside 
news dealers' packages. If distribution is not completed he must show how much, 
in intricate detail, and the reason. If these reasons are not satisfactory to the chief 
clerk, he is called upon for a further explanation, and if it appears that he may have 
exercised poor judgment or lax supervision, his record may be charged with * 'minus" 

goints imder the efficiency rating system, and the bearing that this feature has upon 
is salary is that if he receives a sufficient number of such charges he could be reduced 
in grade and consequently in pay. 

In case of a wreck the report ne must make is a mass of detail, even to consist of 
the entire train, which has no bearing on the mail service except to show whether 
unserviceable cars were being operated or placed in the train contrary to orders or 
agreements. (See section 1576, Postal Laws and Regulations.) 

If more mail is being carried than can be accommodated in the regular authorized 
space, his report must show this, how much and between what points, and the excess 
space, requested or utilized. 

A clerk in charge must file with his chief clerk or superintendent his trip report, 
monthly reports, and all his special reports for permanent record. 

Much more could be said relative to the work of class C clerks in charge, and what 
has been stated applies also to class B and class A, except as previously explained, 
the principal difference is in the volume of the work, responsibility involved, and 
number of clerks in the crews. In fact, a postal clerk's work in all classes and any 
grade is so similar that we have given this subject consideration under the heading, 
*' Single classification. " 

CLERKS^-ASSIGNMENTS. 

Clerks assigned in both classes B and C are designated as distributors. The naini- 
muiir and maximum grades of their salaries has heretofore been shown. They are 
** divided into as many groups as there are assignments in the R. P. 0., and progress 
from the lowest to the highest assignment through the several trains in the order of 
importance and desirability" designated by the division superintendent. 

The groups mentioned are designated as second, third, fom-th, and fifth clerks, etc., 
or as many as may be in a crew. We must treat with these groups as we know them 
in this division, as the practice of assignments is not unirorm and can not be on 
account of different conditions in every R. P. O. line in all divisions. 

If there are only two men, as in the case in quite a number of class B and C runs, 
the second clerk usually is also the local man or exchange clerk, distributing all paper 
mails, while the clerks in charge work letters and handle the registers. It is, after 
all, just simply a matter of what duties he has been assigned by the chief clerk, and 
no matter what they may be, it requires the cooperation of all clerks in any crew to 
really successfully do the work and meet the changing and unforeseen conditions 
wMch constantly arise. 

The third clerks are usually known as "side case" men, who handle the local and 
frequently the registers and may have other distribution. This all depends on the 
quantity of mails and the particular R. P. 0. line, whether it be day or night service, 
through or local train. 

The same thing is applicable to all other clerks in the crew; all distribute mail, 
sometimes both letters and papers of the same State or altogether letters or papers 
of two or more States. They are frequently assigned to assist each other at specific 
points and on different days of the week may have added or lessened duties. They 
distribute mails in accordance with schemes and schedules, supplemented by fre- 
quent special orders and almost daily changes in some particular in these schemes. 

A railway postal clerk must constantly have at his mental beck and call a mass of 
technical detail, not only as to location,' but also how to reach them by the quickest 
possible dispatch. All railway postal clerks are just what the term impUee, and 
must be a combination of brain. Drawn, and muscle. Their lot is hard, and the road 
to clerk in charge position is so long and beset with so many doubtful contingencies, 
so much labor, constant and never-ending study, that many capable young men who 
enter this service, after making a survey of the situation, navirg some false illusion 
dispelled, and viewing the hopes of other clerks shattered overnight by a reorganiza- 
tion, reclassification, or discontinuance of their respective R. P. O. lines, simply by 
the promulgation of a regulation, lose heart and resign to seek a more stable and lucra- 
tive position. 
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This is an additional reason for a single standard and reclassification by statute law. 

Had there been no war to disturb the economic conditions of the world, and if 
to day we could go back to our status prior to 1914, we would still come to you with 
the plea for reclassificatioH and readjustment. 

Wnile our salaries in 1914 provided a living, to-day we face a crisis, although we 
are not basing our claims, by any means, altogether on present cost of necessities.. 

We feel that an honest, capable, and efficient railway postal clerk who serves his 
employer, the entire citizenship of these United States, through the Post Office 
Department, whose entire time, under section 1599, both on and off duty, is subject 
to control, who expends all his energy under most tr>'ing conditions; who, by the 
very nature of his calling, must be away from his home one-half of his life, and who is 
debarred by circumstances, as well as Postal Regulations, from taking an active part 
in many civic affairs; who is in an isolated occupational class with nothing in com- 
mon with many of his fellowmen; a class of citizen who serves behind the scenes, 
both night and day, receiving none of the plaudits, and sometimes much of censure 
from his employer— the public. We think that such a man should receive not only 
a living wage, but a sufficiency to provide for himself, and rear a family, without 
having to deny them many of the comforts and all of the luxuries of life. 

WORKING CONDITIONS. 

Under this caption we shall endeavor to show only such conditions as have a bearing 
on our salaries or the need of reclassification. 

Unavoidable ones, apparently, have not heretofore been given due consideration 
in fixing salaries. We contend that they do have value in determining what those 
salaries should be, as a glass-blower or steeple-jack receives not so much pay for what 
work he actually does, as the hazardous conditions under which it |s performed. 

Our occupation was classed as extra hazardous by accident insurance companies. 
They preferred not to write us at all, and the excessive rates charged was really the 
b^^inning of such organization as postal clerks now have. We organized primarily 
for the purpose of providing ourselves with accident insurance at its actual cost. 

We are perhaps engaged in one of the most dangerous civil occupations under the 
Federal Government. 

Our duties are very irksome and nerve-racking. We have to work in fast moving 
trains, standing for long hours without rest, which is a constant strain upon our vitality. 
We must be physically fit to enter the service, and remain in good health to properly 
perform our duties. Our hours of duty are governed by the railroad schedules, day 
or night. 

On practically all R. P. O. lines there is a certain amount of advance distribu- 
tion necessary. Thus clerks are compelled to work under terminal sheds with the 
smoke, dust, and soot, often where ventilation is insufficient and frequently heat 
inadequate in winter. This does affect the health of a clerk, and to a certain degree 
his efficiency in the car. 

If it be argued that lack of heat is not an unavoidable condition, we reply that 
even where this is adequate (and it 's the exception), the sudden change in temperature 
by steam from the engine, when the train begins its ioumey, overheats the cars, and 
mail cars, like all other railway cars, are hard to regulate in this respect. 

The same condition is applicable to lighta, where electricity is used. While stand- 
ing the light from storage batteries is approximately 40 per cent less than when the 
generator is in operation. This creates a strain on the eye, and this, together with the 
very exacting work of a mail distributor, forces, this class of civil employees to seek 
the optician's aid at an earlier age than the average normal man. 

A postal clerk must exchange mails, regardless of rain, sleet, snow, or other elements, 
night and day, and the opening of dqors makes it im{M)ssible to keep the cars at an 
even temperature, to say nothing of thrusting his head in a cinder-guard at Eometimes 
a zero mark and squinting for some frozen catcher pouch while the train moves at 
40 miles per hour. 

The Government itself has admitted by the fuinifi;ation of mails that contagious 
diseases can be transmitted. A railwav postal clerk is constantly handling mails 
which have before been handled by the hands of people in every stage of humanity ^s 
social strata. The pouches and sacks are obviously insanitary and a sack that may 
have been the bed of a mangy dog in some counixy store post office to-day, may in 12 
hours be restiig in your own office, filled with public documents. 

A pouch that may have been the cuspidor of some thoughtless tubercular post- 
master or patron in a coimtry village, may in a few hours lie upon the separating table 
of a postal car, and in a few more hours be emptied on the tables of the WasMngton 
post office. Thus we are not only extra hazardous accident risks, but also unpromisic 
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prospects for the life companies. We respectfully call your attention to the figures 
presented in Exhibit C, question No. 19. 

There are other unavoidable conditions which could be set forth, but probably the 
most potent one of all is the fact that our employment unfits us for other occupations 
and that the experience gained in laig years of service is not a saleable asset in the 
commercial world. 

It ifi invaluable to the .most gigantic monopoly on earth which has created it, the 
Post Office Department, and from an economic viewpoint alone, it will cost less in 
dollars and cents to pay these faithful and needy civil employees a salary commen- 
surate with the service rendered and in keeping with the responsibilities and risk 
assumed, than to train some new clerk who soon must reach the same conclusion 
which we are endeavoring to convey. 

The cost of labor turnover is yet an unsolved problem in the business world. 
An average of five years is necessary to properly train a first-class railway postal clerk, 
and his schooling is never quite complete. 

A *' substitute postal clerk (this is the first mention of these indispensable young 
men) who enters the Railway Mail Service through the civil service first has to be 
untaught some of the things that he may have been led to believe such as short 
hours, easy work, and good pay. 

He soon finds that the "lay-off" time (little understood by the uninitiated and by 
many business men who think we work only half time) is given him for just what it 
is intended — ^rest and study. He will be allowed 60 days to memorize an examina- 
tion that contains less than 1,000 cards, and will be exx)ected to place these cards one 
by one in from Mty to one hundred different 2i-inch compartments at a speed of not 
less than 25 per minute, and with not less than 98 per cent correct. Missing the 
right box, even though he knows the card, counts against him just the same, and 
not knowing how it is schemed only makes matters worse. 

A lessened speed of a lower p>ercentage than that mentioned results in a ''minus 
charge " under the efficiency rating system. This applies to regular clerks as well as 
substitutes. 

He will also be examined on Postal Laws and Regulations from time to time, and 
annually for the rest of his life if he remains a railway postal clerk. 

If he passes, he has only just begun to study, ana he keeps this up until he has 
learned two, three, or more States or cities, to say nothing of the knowledge he is 
compelled to have of the schedules, frequently of R. P. O. lines 200 to 300 miles 
from his own. 

By a recent ruling in Circular Letter No. 821, if he is a regular clerk, the following 
will bereqiured: 

Class A, grade 4. — Not less than 2,000 cards thrown in three-year period. 

Class Af grade 5. — Not less than 2,500. 

Class Bf grade 5. — Not less than 2,500, three-year period. 

Class By grade 6. — Not less than 3,000, three-year period. 

Class Cj grade 6. — ^3,000 cards, thi^ee-year period. 

Class C, grade 7. — 3,500 cards, three-year period. 

Class C, grade 8. — 4,000 cards, three-year period. 

Class C, clerk in charge. — 4,000 cards, three-year period. 

If the clerk under any of these classifications has not cased the number of cards 
indicated, and if he does not make up any deficiency on or before December 31, 1919, 
he will be reduced to his former grade or the maximum successive grade. 

His salary would be affected $100 per year, although the act of February 28, 1919, 
says nothing relative to the number of cards he must have cased. 

We have shown under ''Classification and assignment" that clerks of the same 
grade are performing service in either a Class A, B, or C, R. P. O. 

That clerks of the same grade are assigned in different duties and varying responsi- 
bilities in each one of these classes. 

That clerks in class A work mail and perform a similar service to that in both of 
the two hig;her classes, and that their work and responsibilities vary only in voliune 
of distribuuon, supervision, and clerical duties. 

We have c^led attention to the fact that clerks in class B of a higher grade may be 
and are assigned to duties identical with that of a clerk in class C of a lower grade, or 
vice versa. 

That clerks in both classes B and C are assigned to identical work in their respective 
R. P. O.'s, and yet be of different grades and consequently receive a higher or lower 
salary for the same service. 

That a clerk in either classes B or C may be assigned to duties which are more 
important and which carry more responsibility than other clerks in their crews or 
the crews of other R. P. O.'s, and at the same time be of a lower grade or vice veisa. 
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That clerks of the same grade in both of these classes are assigned to varying amount 
of distribution, responsibility, and quite frequently study scope, in the same railway 
post office. 

It depends upon the trains to which assigned, their schedules, connections, and 
service, which the varying conditions in every division must and do regulate. 
There are many other reasons, too numerous to detail. 

Clerks in different grades in the same R. P. O., assigned to the same-crew and trains, 
may and do have work identical, according to the direction in which the R. P. O. is 
moving. 

Please allow an illustration: 

The clerk in charge or his second clerk may be assigned to handle and be responsi- 
ble for the registered mail, as the crew goes north or east. On the return trip the 
third, fourth, or some other clerk of the same or a lower grade may be assigned to that 
duty and responsibility, ad infinitum. 

You will please note that there has been but slight reference to the efficiency rating 
system under this subject, although it has a very great bearing, not only upon the 
salaries, but is a source of much dissatisfaction among railway postal clerks, and 
especially as to the lack of uniformity in its administration. 

Referring again to the temporary law mentioned in paragraph 21, the purpose of its 
enactment, as postal clerks understand it, was to give to all of them, regardless of 
class, grade, cards, or any other reason, a little additional money to help them purchase 
necessities. 

It is but added evidence of the need of a single classification, one of many other 
reasons for less flexibility in the basic law, and to just such situations must be attrib- 
uted, to a very great extent, the fact that in the past fiscal year there were 1,666 resig- 
nations from the service, other than for military reasons, or a total of 3,283. 

Twenty-one per cent, or one man out of each five, finds the working conditions in 
this service so unattractive, the remuneration so inadequate, and the "human ele- 
ment " brushed aside by regulations and the lack of uniformity in their administration, 
and adverse interpretations of law affecting railway postal clerks, that they resign to 
earn a livelihood m a more congenial atmosphere, where a part of their time can be 
called their own. 

Indeed, if these conditions did not exist (and a^ whole pamphlet would be required 
to mention them all and do full justice to this subject) it is but necessary to make a 
caeual inspection of the comparative salaries in only a few other occupations, which 
will- be found under the caption "Living conditions," paragraphs 18 to 20. 

It is not surprising Uhat the honorable Postmaster General, in his current report, 
page 30, under the heading, "Railway Mail Service," in his first paragraph, uses the 
quoted language: 

"The problem of securing a sufficient number of employees to maintain the distri- 
bution service on the trains and in the terminals is causing some concern." 

We are endeavoring in this statement to point out a sure, certain, and infallible 
remedy for a condition which the responsible executive of the Post Office Department 
admits is a matter of anxiety. 

The remedy is reclassification and readjustment of the salaries of railway postal 
clerks. 

LIVING CONDrnONS. 

We are confronted with a problem which to-day the whole world is seeking to solve. 

Railway postal clerks, wim a fixed standard of earnings, are viewing this situation 
with a feelmg of much anxiety. 

Living conditions for them would be more explicitly expressed under a headnote 
entitled, "The problem of existence." 

The average railway postal clerk would feel much chagrined if the members of your 
commission c<ould take a peep behind the scenes in some of their modest homes. 

You would find in a number of them a faithful wife, combining all the duties of 
cook, housemaid, seamstress, and in many instances. laundress, whose only reward for 
her never-ending labors is what she eats. 

You will find some children who may not fully understand, yet whose countenance 
indicates^ that tihey sense some peiplexing situation. 

You will find the mother in himdreds of instances is forced to deny herself many 
actual necessities, and that the postal clerk, head of the family, is compelled to deprive 
himself, in every conceivable way, of things which the majority of his fellow men of 
"eaual mental and morail qualifications" are accustomed to enjoy. 

I ou would also discover that in other instances the wife herself had gone forth to 
add her earnings to the family purse, and quite frequently a child had been taken 
from the schoolroom to prevent a financial calamity. 
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You would frequently find the family housed in two or three rooms, and under such 
conditions as have been declared by tiie United States Public Health Service to be 
insanitary. 

Our own investigations by a questionnaire sent to 500 clerks in this division have 
disclosed some very startling and discoiu-aging tabulations. 

The average family of 3}, within a period of one year, has been unable to expend 
more than $42 for recreation. The Post Office Department, by granting a period for 
rest and study, admits that recreation is necessary to preserve the efficiency of a postal 
clerk, if for no other reason. 

Notwithstanding the meager salary which, for all employees in this division, is an 
average of $1,512.84, they have contributed to church and charity the average of $37 
per annum. 

A money donation is the only part, in many instances, that postal clerks and their 
families can take in religious and civic affairs, for the simple reason that they are 
unable to maintain themselves in that degree of customary social requirements which 
is expected in the communities in which railway postal clerks should be enabled to 
reside. 

While the average expenditure for rentals shows $380, which would two years i^o 
command a fairly decent home, a recent council investigation in the cit^ of Atlanta, 
Ga., disclosed the fact that for residential property the rents had been increased 30 
to 150 per cent. 

The average food bUl was $730, and for all wearing apparel $336. 

For household refurnishings onlv $56.50. A copy of the questionnaire form is 
attached to this statement. See Exhibit "C." 

While postal clerks patriotically and sacrificingly subscribed to the limit of their 
ability for War Savings Stamps and Liberty bonds, question No. 30 discloses the fact 
that 80 per cent of them have been forced to sell. Question No. 29 ^ows that 90 per 
cent of them have had to borrow money. 

The average total expense per family was $2,364, while, as already stated, the average 
salary in this division for all employees is $1,512.84, a deficit of $851.16. 

The commission, no doubt, has complete statistical information as to the increase 
in food products, but we reprint here (Literarjr Digest authority) for ready comparison 
a table comprising the States in the Fourth Division: 

Twenty-two prmcipal articles of food, 1913 to 1919, advanced: Alabama, 88 per 
cent; Florida, 88 per cent; Georgia, 86 per cent; South Carolina, 88 per cent; Tennessee, 
87 per cent; the whole United States, 70 to 94 per cent. 

United States Council of National Defense is authority for the following statistics: 
Clothing, 150 per cent; light and fuel, 80 per cent; house fumiabings, 131 per cent; all 
wearing apparel, 100 to 150 per cent. 

From authentic sources we submit a table of increase in wages for various occupa- 
tions, 1913 to 1919, and as we are railroad men in every sense and a part of the crew, 
now under the supervision of the Government, we deem a comparison with them 
peculiarljr appUcable: 

Machinists (average increase), 80 per cent; car men, 112 per cent; conductors (70 
per cent in 1913 in advance of R. P. C), 35 per cent; engineers (70 per cent in advance 
of R. P. C. salary in 1913), 32 per cent; firemen, 62 per cent: baggage masters, 54 per 
cent; flagmen, 54 per cent; porters, 73 per cent; street car men, 91 per cent; electricians, 
114 per cent; carpenters, 172 per cent; brick masons, 212 per cent; railway postal 
clerKs, 22 per cent. 

Comment would be superfluous, yet there is one feature in comparsion with other 
railroad men particularly relevant — they receive free transportation for themselves 
and families, and are able to take such recreation in that respect as they desire The 
monetary value of these passes can be only a matter of conjecture. 

Railway postal clerks not only have to spend money for photographs for their com- 
missions, but are prohibited from using them except to go to and from duty. It is 
contrary to the instructions, and probably to the interstate commerce law, to use them 
for a day's fishing trip, 50 miles on their own R. P. 0. line. 

A number of railway postal clerks, as disclosed by our questionnaire, have an equity 
in a home which they are trying to provide, and their present predicament is one of 
very serious concern to them. 

Certainly a man, be he postal clerk or porter (and the railroad porters are receiving 
salaries in a number of instances double that of the clerk who handles the Nation's 
business), should be paid a salary commensurate with the service which is required 
and which he actually delivers. ^ 

And if it be doubted that his hours of study, his attention to his duties and appli- 
cation to his occupation, which a great many of these men yet love, we cite as our 
authority the honorable Postmaster General, who says, in his report for the year 
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1917-18, that railway postal clerks distributed and redistributed 14,133,384,417 pieces 
of all classes of mail, and did it with a percentage of 99.99. 

Although burdened with the unprecedented volume of mail on account of the 
war and handicapped by the curtailment and discontinuance of many trains and 
R. P. O. lines, hampered by the employment of many inexperienced men and women, 
both regular and uncertmed, we were 3till capable of handlmg approximately 
15,000,000,000 pieces of mail correctly, although some of them may have been delayed 
through no fault of our own. 

We must say again that we have shown you not only the evident need of a sub* 
stantial increase in our salaries, the desirability of a reclassification or method of 
regulating those salaries, but also the justice in a readjustment in numbers of instances 
where the law or regulations of the Postmaster General has affected them adversely 
and where a court of equity would grant us relief. 

As state in the first paragraph, we are confronted with a problem. The only feasible 
remedy and practical solution which can be proposed by the millions of toilers who 
earn meir living by the '^ sweat of their brow'' is adequate compensation for the 
service rendered. 

SINGLE CLASSIFICATIOX. 

This phrase has been repeatedly employed in discussing ** assignments " and "work- 
ing conditions/' and we believe it to be the most satisfactory solution of the salary 
system. 

In other branches of the Postal Service there is no organization, based upon classi- 
fication, of distinctive features, as A, B, or C, as is the case in the Kailway Mail 
Service. 

There may be different grades in salary for first-class post-office clerks, but they 
may all finally reach the maximum, and are not prevented from so doing by reason 
of any class restriction. 

We have already shown minutely the similarity of duties and responsibilities of 
clerks in different classes, different assignments, and different grades. 

We have pointed out the importance of local service and have shown the lack of 
uniformity in the compensation for the same service rendered in the different 
classifications. 

We have shown the injustice which can be and has been done by the reduction in 
class of both R. P. O.'s and terminals which has automatically reduced salary or 
prevented promotion. 

When the subject of classes is finally understood, an examination of the basic law, 
together with amendments referred to in this paper, will show that the Postmaster 
General can raise or lower a salary at will. 

We claim that such discretionary power is too great and too flexible in the hands 
of the administrative officers of this service. 

That whether by misinterpretation or administration of the law and amendments 
thereto, they have been so hedged in with regulations that railway postal clerks have 
suffered, and are yet suffering, from the full application of this system of classes. 

The effect, after all, is the vital issue. 

The act of March 3, 1917, paragraph 1, section 1549, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
is, as amended, as follows: 

"Hereafter when railway postal clerks are transferred from one assignment to 
another, because of changes in the service their salaries shall not be reduced because 
of such change." 

This amendment was for the purpose of protecting the salaries of railway postal 
clerks. 

When a clerk of class A had his R. P. O. superseded by closed-pouch service, he 
has been placed in a terminal or given an assignment in some other R. P. 0., some- 
times classes B and 0. 

If he had reached his maximum, which was $1,400 in 1918, he might be assigned to 
the same set of trains and do the identical work of his opposite man in another crew, 
who had reached his maximum, which in 1918 was $1,700. Thus there would be a 
difference in the pay of two men on the same R. P. O. line and set of trains of $300 
per year. 

In that case the transferred clerk would lose no salary, but it would take him three 
years to receive the same pay of the clerk who was already assigned to the class G line. 
This i^ows the injustice under the present classification and the need for a single 
stsmdard, as suggested in paragraphs 17 to 19. 

A class G R. P. O. in this division was reorganized on account of the discontinuance 
of two trains a portion of the route. 

Three clerks in chai^ at $1,700, and one clerk in charge at $1,600, were left wi' 
out assignment. One of them accepted a transfer to another R. P. O. and chan| 
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his home. Before aadgnments could be provided for the others, two vacancies oc- 
curred on that R. P. 0. in grade 10. This protected two of them. The $1,600 clerk 
in charge, who had not been so designated for the three-year period, was reduced to 
a distributor at $1,500. This reorganization created two class A runs on this R. P. O. 
but class system prevented these surplus clerks in charge from accepting these runs, 
as the pay at that time would be only $1,400. 

At the time of this reoiganization there were two vacancies in a class B run on the 
same R. P. O. These clerks in charge mentioned above could not and did not take 
those places, because under the system they would have to be reduced in salary. 

This clearly demonstrates the inequality and effect on the salaries of railway postal 
clerks in the application of this class system, happening on the same R. P. O. line 
and including all three classes. A, B, and G. 

A REMEDY AKD A PLAN. 

A single standard with a progressive ntmiber of grades for clerks or distributors, as 
shown below, with a separate ^ade for clerks in chsige of $300 per annum above the 
maximum of distributors, and with no proviso before ne could draw the salary; acting 
clerks in charge to receive the actual salary when so acting; distributors to be ad- 
vanced annually under rules and regulations, both just to me Government and fair 
to the clerks. 

Raise the standard of entrance examination and thereby keep out those who might 
be wanting in those attributes Uiat are required to make a capable and efficient rail- 
way postal clerk: Substitutes, $1,700; grade 1, $1,900; grade 2, $2,000; grade 3, 
$2,100; grade 4, $2,300; grade 5, $2,500; clerks in charge, $2,800. 

That all clerks in the service on pas^e of bill, who are in any grade from grade 4 
or below be automatically placed in same grade with salary as above, and that all 
clerks who at time of passage of bill are of grade 5 or over (imder clerk in charge) be 
placed in grade 5 with salary as stated. 

We would earnestly ask tnat the above plan be made a part of your recommenda- 
tions, and that they also be retroactive to Jime 30, 1918. In this way you can partially 
reimburse the clerks for the savings drawn upon during the past five years to meet 
the deficit between their salaries and living expenses. 

TERMINAL RAILWAY. POST OFFICES AND TRANSFER CLERKS. 

The primary object in the establishment of terminal railway post ofiices was to care 
for the distribution of parcel post. 

The limited space in the railway post-oflSce lines made it imperatively necessary 
that some other system of working tlus class of mail should be devised, consequently 
terminal railway post oflSces were the result of this apparent need, and experience 
has shown that they are important and successful adjuncts to the Railway Mail Service. 

These terminals were originally established at many railway centers in the country. 

Their operation soon demonstrated that the same volume of distribution could be 
'Cared for with a greater degree of efficiency and at less cost by the discontinuance 
and consolidation of some of them not so advantageously located as those that are now 
a necessary part of this service. 

As at present located, in the important gateways to the different sections of the 
-country, it is possible for them to receive large quantities of the mails which they 
distribute, and thus they are enabled to work out to districts or actual points of des- 
tination, the major portion of such mails. 

Their operation also demonstrated the feasibility of further expanding their func- 
tions to include the distribution of circular mail and periodical publications desig- 
nated by the Post Office Department as "Blue tag." 

These classes of mail had reached such volume that distribution, together with. 
that of other mails of greater importance, made it necessary that additional space and 
clerical force be provided for railway post-office lines, or that their distribution be 
•embraced in the scope of terminal work. 

Under the present organization not only the mails above mentioned, but also 
registered matter, made-up letter mails, and a vast quantity of massed first-class 
matter is handled, distributed, and connected through these terminals. 

In some instances daily papers are distributed to a limited extent for dispatch over 
•closed-pouch lines. 

In fact, terminal railway post offices are clearing houses for the Railway Mail 
Service. 

The distribution required of terminal railway post offices relative to schemes and 
schedules is in every particular identical with those of railway post-office lines as we 
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have heretofore shown under other subjects treated in this statement, especially as 
to class C. 

It Ib therefore necessary for clerks assigned in these terminals to devote as much 
time to study in order to adequately prepare themselves for the performance of their 
duties as clerks assigned to road work. 

Organization sheets of railway post-oflSce lines show a varying amount of time 
allowed for this purpose, while under an amendment to section No, 1570, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, will be found the following, incorporated in circular letter No. 115 : 

'*A11 clerks assigned to terminals who perform distribution, or may be called upon 
to perform distribution in any emergency, shall be examined on the scheme of dis- 
tribution and no time allowance shall be given for study in * * * terminals." 

It is therefore obvious that clerks assigned in terminals are forced to make this prepa- 
ration on time outside of eight hours required for their regular terminal duties. 

In reply to recent inquiries terminal clerks submitted statement showing that they 
spend an average of 55 minutes per working day for off-duty work. 

This time computed on the basis of the average pay of all terminal clerks in this 
division, $1,289.61 per annum, would amount to $123.75 per clerk, for which no 
compensation was received. 

It would appear that compeiisatory time should be allowed for this absolutely 
necessary service reauired by the Post Oflfice Department, and inasmuch as this 
service has already been performed by all terminal clerks, justice demands that 
this be retroactive. 

Terminals were originally classified like railway post-office lines in accordance 
with their character and importance — ^A, B, and C. 

By an order of June 19, 1915, all terminals were reduced to class A. The effect of 
this order was to reduce the salary and grade of such clerks who remained in the 
terminals previously in classes B and 0, and to estop the further advancement of 
other clerks beyond the maximum of class A. 

This injustice to a very great extent demoralized the terminal service and created 
a spirit of discontent among those who remained, sometimes through necessity rather 
than choice, and others were forced to take transfers and other assignments m order 
to protect their salaries. 

A general curtailment of the service made it necessary for a great many clerks to 
accept assignments in these terminals frequently at a reduction in grade or an estoppel 
from further promotion. 

In case a clerk declined these proffered terminal assignments they were placed on 
the *' surplus" or unassigned list. 

This general upheavel in the whole service resulting in many transfers to and from 
from these terminals had the effect of at least temi)orarily reducing theiir efficiency. 
Had these terminals not been reduced in class, or if they had been then or now all 
under the same classification, this condition with its resulting unrest among the clerks 
would have been averted. 

The reasons set forth showing the necessity for the single classification of R. P. O. 
lines apply with equal force to the terminal and transfer service. 

The larger terminals employ many clerks, distribute a great volume of mail, covering 
a wide scope of distribution, egual to any R. P. O. line in this division. 

All terminals in the fourth division are located either in or adjacent to the railroad 
stations, thus rendering it practicable to detail clerks for the purpose of assisting clerks 
in R. P. O's before the departure of trains. 

In case of the necessity to supply a road clerk's assignment these terminal clerks are 
available. Thus terminal clerks are called upon to perform duties of clerks regularly 
assigned to lines. 

Terminal clerks must not only be familiar with schemes and schedules, but also 
Postal Laws and Regulations relative to the proper record of registered mail, correct 
manner of making all reports, and such other work not usually incident to terminal 
duties. 

Experience has demonstrated that terminals are an important and necessary com- 
plement to R. P. 0. lines centering at the points where located. 

One of the most important features of terminal work is that in case of the failure to 
complete distribution by R. P. 0. lines, commonly known as "stuck mail,'' or failure 
to connect, the mail is taken into, redistributed, and dispatched by these terminals 
with a minimum of delay. 

They serve to relieve R. P. O. lines, already receiving in the regular course of mail, 
the maximum which their organization can care for. For example, mail from the 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C, is dispatched periodically to these ter- 
minals, such as pension and interest checks, to be worked and released on specified 
dates, and in adcUtion to this, a huge quantity of Government bulletin mail is handled. 
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Had it not been for these terminals, the vast quantity of mail incident to the estab* 
lishment of military camps, especially in the fourth division, together with the quan- 
tity of overseas mail received from the A. E. F., it would have been almost impossible 
to have worked all this mail in the R. P. O. lines. 

Another example: The terminals receive mail of all classes from post offices and rail- 
way post oflSces m this and other divisions sent directly to them for distribution and 
dispatch, such as pouches from Chicago-Cincinnati, or (Chicago and Cincinnati R. P. O. 

These terminals make a more complete distribution of mail than any post office or 
railway post office, except the actual local separations on R. P. O. lines and their 
adjacent connections. 

Some mails already made up by post offices and R. P. O.'s are redistributed ta 
directs by the terminals, thus showing that a more complete distribution is made than 
in any other branch of the service. This relieves road clerks of a certain amount of 
advance work. 

In addition to the work heretofore shown, terminals relieve the local post office of 
the handling of mail for connecting lines, both made up and for distribution. 

The Atlanta, Ga., terminal relieves the local post office of the handling of all transit 
reristered mail, and also works a portion of such mails which orimnate in that office. 

Thus a terminal R. P. O. combines the functions of the post office and a railway post 
office, performing all the duties of a post office relative to distribution and dispatch. 
In fact, the distribution of terminals is more difficult than that of post offices, for the 
reason that mail received in post offices is more uniform, legible, and easier to handle 
first-hand than that received in terminals which originate from all sources and every 
section of the country. Mails received from rural districts, mill, and mining section, 
or what is termed by postal clerks as " mean mail." This also applies to the quality 
of paper mails. 

In short, a terminal is a stationery railway post office, performing all the duties 
except that of receipt and delivery at local station. 

% 

TRANSFER CLERKS. 

At many important junction points, railway postal clerks are detailed as transfer 
clerks. 

Their duties are varied and important. They are required to keep records for use 
by the supervisory officials, the importance of which should not be underestimated, 
such as a correct record of all mail carried outside of postal cars, all mail off its regular 
dispatch, and the reports to be made are intricate, and upon their accuracy sometimes 
depends the amount of money paid for the transportation of storage mails. Also 
upon these reports depend the correct information as to the disposition of all delayed 
or irregular pouches, and they have value in tracing lost or stolen mail. 

They must supervise the loading and dispatch of mails, and in case of connections 
missed and delayed trains, it is of greatest importance and requires not only a correct 
knowledge of schedules of trains arriving and departing from the junction to which 
transfer clerks are assigned, but must have a general knowledge of train schedules, 
schemes, and dispatch of mail for the whole country. A failure of prompt action on 
their part will result in almost a complete nullification of work done by clerks wha 
had made the original distribution. 

They are required to keep record of pouches and daily papers, from whom received 
and how dispatched. 

Transfer clerks at the more important junctions are not only required to transfer 
registered mail from, train to train and from post office to railroad post offices, and vice 
versa, but are also required to make up and dispatch pouches and jackets the same a» 
a post office. In other words, they have the same responsibility in handling registers 
as any post office or railway post office line. 

Nothwithstanding this responsibility, the majority of these transfer clerks are 
classified in the lower grades. 

At many points they must perform all the duties of a distributor and *' round-table '^ 
man and supervise mail messengers. 

They must visit letter boxes placed in stations for the convenience of the public^ 
take the mail therefrom, cancel, and dispatch it. 

One of the most responsible and important duties devolving upon him is the requi- 
sitions upon the railroad companies for all "excess" space, the great importance of 
which has been referred to in a preceding paragraph. 

At points where no chief clerk is located, they are required to act in that capacity^ 
in th3.t they must supply runs and give directions in cases of emergency, such as dis- 
ruption of trains, schedules, etc. 

Attention is called to the fact that in the past few years many important transfer 

*" '^ have been discontinued, and the mails left in charge of the railroad companies,. 
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which condition is detrimental to the Railway Mail Service, as mails are frequently 
exposed to depredation and damage. 

Terminal railway post offices and transfer service are integral parts of the Railway 
Mail Service, and what has been said in this statement relative to need of a ''single 
<!lassification " and "readjustment" for other railway post ofllces, applies with equal 
force. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We have endeavored, in discussing the subjects in this pamphlet, to confine our 
•statements to actual facts. 

It has been difficult and tedious to write a full explanation without a mass of detail. 

We have tried to say nothing that did not have a direct or indirect bearing on our 
salaries and the conditions under which we earn them. 

It has been our purpose to hew as closely to the line as possible, and if some chips 
liave fallen on ground irrelevant to the subject of your investigations it must be 
remembered that for a long, lon^ time the railway postal clerks of this great Nation 
have waited patiently for just this opportunity. 

We have refrained from injecting any reference to a great many things of interest 
and importance from the viewpoint of a railway postal clerk. 

No mention has been made of the word "seniority," the slight reference to hours 
lias not been called a "standard day" and "retirement" uppermost in the minds of 
many of the older clerks, does not appear in this statement elsewhere. 

We have made an effort to show some inconsistencies in the basic law, and especially 
its administration. 

We have called attention to the fact that the promulgation of a regulation, or the 
issuance of a ruling, or interpretation of a postal law may, can, and does frequently 
liave a direct or implied effect on the amount of money we receive from the appro- 
priation which you gentlemen in Congress annually make for payment of our salaries. 

We invite your especial attention to Exhibit D, which shows the effect a ruling or 
Tegulation may have, and has had, on the clerks whose names are signed thereto. 

We have been silent on the subject of additional pay when our cars are wrecked, 
detoured, or otherwise delayed, and we have made no mention of "emergency service " 
-during Christmas holidays, or at other times, for which we neither receive compen- 
sation or sufficient travel allowance. Nor will you find this term — travel allowance — 
elsewhere. 

The "efficiency rating system" and methods of administration have been only 
slightly mentioned. 

We could write a book on the Post Office Department and not require many reference 
files. 

We do not deny that there is much unrest and considerable discontent among rail- 
way postal clerks at this time, and we believe that some of the reasons have been made 
Apparent. 

We believe that the (government should be a model employer, and in all its dealings 
set an example as to the conditions under which its own citizens labor, as well as 
the remuneration for it. 

We are in earnest as to our actual need for a reclassification and readjustment and 
the statistical information which we present is authentic to the best of our knowledge 
and belief. 

During the "World War" railway postal clerks volunteered their services, and some 
of them made the supreme sacrifice. 

We take great pride in calling attention to the fact that while no craft has suffered 
greater burdens, received less consideration, or shown greater devotion to their 
■country than the railway postal clerks, at no time have they caused the Poet 
OfiSce Department the slightest concern. 

A substantial increase in our pay, enabling us to provide better living conditions 
under which to rear our families and a more stable system of employment will have 
the effect of restoring to the Railway Mail Service its esprit de corps and driving 
■discontentment from our door. 

FORTY-THREE REASONS GIVEN BY RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS WHY THEY NEED 

INCREASED SALARIES. 

(1) "The only thing that has kept our little craft from going on the rocks long ago 
is the loyalty of my wife, who has sacrificed the pleasures of her home, her standing 
in the community, and the possibility of motherhood, and has gone into a city office 
to earn enough money to help keep our heads above water. Why should not rail- 
way postal clerks receive enough to maintain a decent standard of living? " 
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(2) ''Although I am living in a modest way, keeping no servants, wife doing all 
the housework, I have been unable to save any money during 25 years in the Rail- 
way Mail Service." 

(3) ''I am unable to meet my obligations on my home, and will be forced to sacrifice 
or lose it, unless helped by increase in salary/' 

(4) ''Before the war and the increased cost of living, at their salaries then, no clerk 
was able to save and are therefore going in debt to meet present conditions." 

(5) "More clerks in debt than brealang even, should have chance to save for the 
day when they will be placed on the scrap pile." 

(6) "I have been forced to let insurance policies lapse and give up my fraternal 
societies, unable to meet the cost." 

(7) "My health has been impaired, being forced to work extra at night to make a 
decent living." 

(8) "I am imable to pay for needed medical attention, and my health has been 
injured by this forced neglect." 

^9) "Am imable to buy fruit and milk, or pure butter for my children." 

(10) ' * I am unable to give each child a quart of milk per day as doctor has advised. ' * 

(11) "Had to take two diildren from school and put them to work to help meet 
expenses." 

(12) "Have to keep my children from Sunday school; unable to dress them 
decently." 

(13) "Have been forced to sacrifice my home to get out of debt." 

(14) "Forced to take out bankruptcy proceedings to save my position." 

(15) "Would suggest that loan association people be called to prove financial straits 
of railway postal clerks." 

(16) "After 16 years of service in the Railway Mail Service I find myself badly 
in debt." 

(17) "Have to accept charity from relatives, more fortunate than I, to keep even." 

(18) "Had to spena |500 of inheritance each year for past five years to make up 
deficit." 

(19^ "Unable to attend church; can't wear decent clothes." 
(20) "My daughter is at work instead of being at home, going to school." 
21) "After 16 years in mail service, my relatives have to help me take care of my 

"y." 

(22) "My family is scattered among relatives account of having to give up house; 
was unable to pay increased rent." 

(23) "I am \mable to dress myself and family decently." 
'24) "My wife had to go to work to help meet expenses." 

25) "I am forced to deny myself and family on account of inadequate salary.*' 

26) "I am getting in debt and spending my savings of past years." 
,27) "Am unable to make needed repairs on my home." 
'28) "Have been forced to do outside work to make living." 

(29) "I am unable to take any recreation — no funds." 

(30) "I live in dread of doctor's and drug bills." 
(31^ "Will be compelled to resign unless my salary is increased." 

(32) "Am ashamed of community in which I am forced to live in." 

(33) "I have been forced to sell my Liberty bonds at a sacrifice." 
J34) "We are more intelligent than train crew, receive less salary than they do." 
35) "Had to sell our cow to pay my debts." 
,36) "I am a 'sub,' and have made several trips when my expenses exceeded the 

pay I received." 

(37) "I wish to marry, but would be unable to properly support a wife on present 
salary." 

(38) "Although I am a single man, I will have to go into other work on account of 
small salary received." 

(39) "It takes too long for a man to reach highest grade." 

(40) "From my experience I am forced to advise young men to stay out of the 
Railway Mail Service." 

(41) **The service is depreciating on account of low salaries — ^keeps desirable men 
out." 

(42) "There is a crying need for overtime in the service. Every other class of men 
get overtime." 

(43) "As a single man, I can barely exist on present salary in Railway Mail Service. 
God help the married man." 



famil" " 
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EXHIBIT A. 

Total number of clerks and their average salaries. 

Average salary^ 

57 regular clerks in Atlanta, Ga., terminal $1, 212. 30 

40 acting clerks authorized, Atlanta, Ga., terminal - 1, 100. 00- 

23 regular clerks, Birmingham, Ala., terminal 1, 270. 00 

32 acting clerks authorized, Birmingham, Ala. , terminal 1, 100. 00 

5 regular clerks, Chattanooga, Tenn., terminal 1,380.00 

3 acting clerks authorized, Chattanooga, Tenn. , terminal 1, 100. 00 

26 regular clerks, Nashville, Tenn., terminal 1, 296. 15 

15 acting clerks authorized, Nashville, Tenn., terminal 1, 100. 00 

111 (total) regular clerks in terminals. 

90 (total) acting clerks authorized. 

Average salary all terminals combined 1, 289. 61 

278 substitutes in the division 1, 100. 00 

52 unassigned clerks in the division 1, 115. 00 

909 road clerks in the di\dsion 1, 584. 37 

41 transfer clerks in the division 1, 411. 70 

Average salary, all employees, including substitutes 1, 512. 84 



EXHIBIT B. 

Number of clerks in each grade, including substitute and unassigned clerks. 

Average salary.. 

137 clerks, grade 10 $2, 000 

5 clerks, grade 9 1,900 

303 clerks, grade 8 1, 800 

45 clerks, grade 7 1, 700 

150 clerks, grade 6 1,600 

246 clerks, grade 5 1,500 

14 clerks, grade 4 , ^ 1, 400 

4 clerks, grade 3 1,300 

50 clerks, grade 2 1,200 

401 clerks, grade 1 1, 100 ' 



EXHIBIT C. 

Tabulated averages of railway postal clerks , compiled from 500 questionnaires sent. 

Time in service, average, 11 years. # 

Residence, average city 

Present salary, average, $1,512.84. 

Increase in 1918 (number clerks not benefited $200), 61 clerks. 

Increase in 1919 (number of clerks not benefited $100), 117 clerks. 

Fair compensation, average asked for, $2,410. 

Number in family, average, 3} persons. 

Annual rental (average cost per family), $380. 

Annual food expenditure (average cost per family), $730. 

Wearing apparel expenditure (average cost per family), $336. 

Ice, fuel, heat, and light (average cost per family), $256. 

InsTu*ance (avenge cost per family), $84. 

Laundry (average cost per family), $79. 

Periodicals and schoolbooks (average cost per family), $23. 

Schooling expenses (average cost per family), $17. 

Telephone service (average cost per family), $27. 

Household refumishings (average cost per family), $57. 

Doctors, dentists, oculists, and undertakers (average cost per &unily), $141. 

Sickness due to working conditions, 63 clerks. 

Donations to church and charity (average cost per family), $37. 

Recreation (average cost per family), $42. 

Amount paid for service responsibility (average cost per clerk), $3, 

Amount paid account of change of residence (average), $193, 
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Amount paid account of personal or sick leave ^average), $47. 

Co0t of postal supplies ^average), $6. 

Cost of slips (average per clerk), $4. 

Road expenses and travel allowance, deficit per clerk, $49.92. 

Clerks borrowing money, 90 per cent. 

Clerks forced to sell war savings stamps or Liberty bonds, 80 per cent. 

Curtailment of education of children (all except three). 

Emergency service not paid for (average per year), $9.60. 

Salary necessary to live comfortably and save 10 per cent, $2,444. 

Miscellaneous expenses (average per family), $54. 

Cost to clerks by arbitrary transfers (average per clerk), $270. 

Annual average of all cost, per family, $2,364. 



EXHIBIT D. 

Nashville, Tenn., September 17 ^ 1919: 
Hon. Cecil A. Beasley, 

Secretary Joint Committee on Postal Salaries^ 

United States Senate ^ Washington j D. C. 

PVDear Sir: We respectfully request that you submit to the Joint Committee on 
Postal Salaries the following data relative to our condition. We feel sure an investi- 
gation will show that we have been unjustly discriminated against. 

We were appointed substitute railway-postal clerks February 28, 1914, received our 
first promotion July 1, 1919. We had served the following number of days prior to 
July 1, 1917: 0. R. Chilton, 991; E. T. Hewett, 1,089; H. H. Heistand, 996; C. L. 
Hobson, 1,060. 

Then the following bill was passed by Congress: " Hereafter any substitute railway- 
postal clerk shall, after having performed service equivalent to 313 days, be appointed 
a railway-postal clerk of (i^rade 1, and in computing such service credit shall be allowed 
for service performed pnor to the approval of this act.*' 

The intention of Congress, when tney approved this act, was to give us what we justly 
deserved on account of having been held on the substitute list for such a long i)eriod, 
but instead of being given credit for the full time we had served prior to the act, we 
were just given credit for 313 days and designated as unassignea clerks of grade 1, 
when we should have been given credit for the full time as shown above and made 
clerks of grade 3. 

C. B. Murphy, W. B. Patton, H. E. Allmon, R. R. Rucker, R. J. Miller, and others 
taken from the same eligible list we were taken from, were appointed regular clerks 
after having served about a year on the substitute list, and are now clerks of grade 5. 

On the other hand, CO. White, H. C. Langford, Fred Estes, and others entering 
the service about two years or more later than we had entered, are in the same grade 
we are in, their tune being credited by the same act, or ruling, as ours, but after having 
served 313 days in accordance with the act given above, they were designated as 
^nassigned clerks of grade 1; then the quarter following their next year they were 
madfe clerks of grade 2. 

Now, it is our opinion, if this act works in this manner in case of clerks last named, 
we should be given credit in accordance with the time we served. 

H. H. Heistand. 
E. T. Hewett. 
C. R. Chilton. 
C. L. Hobson. 

Mr. Bell. The next on the list is Mr. H. E. Sims. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. E. SIMS, ATLANTA, OA. 

Mr. Sims. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, I 
represent the terminal and transfer clerks. In reality I represent 
all railway postal clerks, because our interests are identical and 
inseparable. The terminal and transfer clerk of to-daj^ may be the 
roaa clerk of to-morrow and vice versa. This little booklet from 
which Mr. Hogan has been reading you will find includes terminal 
and transfer clerks also, and let me say that as we prepared this book, 
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we ^ave it quite a good deal of thought and we attempted to be fair 
to tne Post Office Department, as weU as to ourselves. We recognize 
the fact that efficient service must presuppose satisfied men and we 
have attempted in this not to ask anything that is not fair both to 
ourselves and to the department. 

Senator Moses. Have you always been a terminal clerk t 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. I have only been in the terminal service about 
16 months, and 9 months once prior to this time. The rest of my 
maU service hfe has been spent on the road. 

Terminals were primarily estabhshed for the distribution of parcel 
post, and their operation soon demonstrated the advisabihty of 
taking in other classes of mail, and they eventually reached the point 
where all classes of mail — circulars, blue-tag, first-class mail, regis- 
tered and, in some cases, daily papers, are taken into, distributed and 
dispatched by these terminal K. P. O.'s. Their operation soon dem- 
onstrated also that there had been too many oithem established; 
that several of them could be discontinued and that they could do 
better work by consolidating and locating at important gateways of 
the country. By so doing we were enabled to dispatch mail to its 
destination without it having to be handled and rehandled. 

Senator Moses. Would you regard the work in a terminal as more 
desirable than work in an K. P. O. ? 

Mr. Sims. I would not; for the reason that in so many of the termi- 
nals the sanitary conditions are so poor, and for the reason that we 
have to ^ve more time to it than the railway clerks do. Our dis- 
tribution is identical with that of the road clerks. In order to be an 
efficient terminal clerk vou have to familiarize yourself with the dis- 
tribution. I noticed tfiis morning that one of the clerks said that 
pjost-office clerks were the only men required to make their prepara- 
tions for examination on their own time.. That is a mistake. 

We clerks in the terminals have to keep up on distribution, schemes, 
answer correspondence, and do all the outside work, and yet we are 
required to give the Government 48 hours per week. The fact is 
that we give them about 54 a week instead of 48. We sent out an 
inquiry to the terminal clerks of this division and upon consoli- 
dating these reports we found that they put in about 55 minutes a 
day on scheme study. After thev have given 8 hours, they give 55 
minutes more, malang practicallv a 9-hour day. The post-office 
clerks and terminal post-office clerks have no allowance made for 
this work, and without it they are of no account. You can not do 
something you do not know how to do. ^ 

Senator Moses. Where were you running before you went into 
the terminal ? 

Mr. Sims. I have run on several lines — ^Atlanta and Savannah, 
Savannah and Montgomery, and Cleveland and St. Louis. I have 
been reorganized off a line or two. 

When terminals were first established they were classified according 
to their importance as A, B, and C. Most of the large terminals were 
C, and then there was a regulation of the Postmaster General arbi- 
trarily reducing all of them to class A. This immediately had the 
effect of reducing the clerks' salaries. It didn't reduce their work 
any; they stayed in the same place and did the same work at a 
reauction in salary. Or, if they didn't suffer an actual reduction in 
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salary, thej virtually did, because they were stopped from going 
further. However, I will say that the department did give the 
clerks an opportunity to transfer to some lines and hold their salary. 
Many of the clerks, however, could not afford to do that. They owned 
their own homes in a conmiunity and did not have any idea where they 
would finally be located. The consequence was that most of them 
took the reduction and stayed where they were. Terminals since 
that time, effective July 1, 1919, have been reclassified. 

Senator Moses. What became of this law of 1917 when this 
obtained ? 

Mr. Sims. These terminals were reduced prior to this time. 

Senator Moses. In anticipation of this law coming ? 

Mr. Sims. I could not say as to that. I do not Know what they 
had in mind. 

Senator Moses. You do not know whether a f arseeing Postmaster 
General took advantage of it? 

Mr. Sims. I would not be able to answer that. I will speak more 
particxilarly for the Atlanta terminal, because I am familiar with 
the conditions that prevail there. This, we maintain, was an injus- 
tice, and it demoralized the service to a very great extent, and when 
they were reduced it immediately carried with it a reduction in 
salary. Now we have been restored to class B, but we had to bide 
our time and wait until we get to that. It oi^ works one way. 
When a line is reduced, it reduces your salary. When it is restored, 
your salary is restored oy gradation. 

Senator Moses. That is very simple; that is what makes a surplus. 

Mr. Sims. Permit me to say I have contributed to that surplus. 

Senator Moses. I hope you feel patriotic about it. 

Mr. Sims. I feel patriotic, but not on that score. We have at 
present on the Atlanta terminal register 108 clerks; 60 regular 
clerks — 53 men and 7 ladies; 3 unassigned clerks; 13 substitutes — 
9 men, 4 ladies; and we have 32 imcertified men. 

While we are talking on the subject of whether the ladies are 
effective or not, I would say that we have had them down here ever 
since they have been in the Railway Mail Service, and my experience 
and observation has been that the^ are not as effective as men for 
the reason that they are not physically strong enough. They can 
not go on a blue-tag rack and do the heavy lifting that is required. 
The fact is, we do not want them to ; but when it comes to circulars 
and letter distribution and places where they can be used, they are 

1'amb-up. Nobody has anything on them. I speak from knowledge, 
know. 

In our organization we have 32 uncertified men, practically 30 
per cent. They do not and can not render the service of the rail- 
way mail clerk. Thev haven't the knowledge. I do not mean to 
reflect on them at all, but they haven't the knowledge, and they 
work right alongside of our substitutes and clerks and man}^ of them 
are drawing the same salary. 

When a clerk gets through and goes home, he has to get out his 
little black book or schemes and prepare for the next examiaation. 
If they do not, minus poiats will put them out of the service. The 
imcertified men do not have to do this. After he gets done he goes 
home, and the rest of his time is his own. 

Mr. Steenerson. Would you mind giving us a definition of an 
unas^'^'*"^'^ railway mail clerk. 
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Mr. Sims. I asked an official one time the difference between an 
unassigned clerk and a substitute and his answer to me was, ''just 
a shade." An unassigned clerk is a substitute, but he may, in some 
instances, draw more pay than a substitute. If I were to-day put 
on the unassigned list, I would get paid for what time the department 
gave me work, but at my present rate of pay. 

Mr. Steenerson. What is an acting clerk ? 

Mr. Sims. Suppose I find it necessary to lay off for 30 or 60 days, 
some substitute is appointed in my place and designated an acting 
clerk. 

Mr. Steenerson. Does he draw the same pay? 

Mr. Sims. As the substitutes. 

Mr. Bell. He doesn't draw the clerk's pay? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. Why isn't he a substitute? 

Mr. Sims. He is a substitute. 

Mr. Steenerson. Why do they call him an ''acting clerk" ? 

Mr. Sims. The office calls him that; I don't know why. 

Senator Moses. Just to round out our knowledge of the terminology 
of the Railway Mail Service, what is an ''acting clerk in charge" ? 

Mr. Sims. That is the designation of the one who serves wiile the 
clerk in charge is off. The man who is designated to act as clerk 
in charge of the Atlanta terminal to-day while I am up here is the 
acting clerk in charge. 

Senator Moses. Ihe acting clerk in charge, under the law, should 
receive $100 more salary than the man next to him, I believe. 

Mr. Sims. Under the law I think he draws two himdred more. 

Senator Moses. Under the law he must have a hundred. 

Mr. Sims. He don't get it always. 

Senator Moses. The acting clerk in charge doesn't get it? 

Mr. Sims. He doesn't get it at all; he draws his grade. 

Senator Moses. But he does all the work of a clerk in charge, 
doesn't he? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. Let me call your attention to the fact that 
out of all the clerks in the Atlanta terminal — the imcertified men 
draw their maximum — out of 60 regular clerks there are 2 who draw 
the maximum pay, and they are 2 men reduced from the road or 
they would not be getting it. 

Senator Moses, The oifference then between the acting clerk in 
charge and the clerk in charge is that the acting clerk in charge has 
a longer title and a shorter salary. Is that it ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. In fact, it is an empty honor. I was trans- 
ferred into the Atlanta terminal on September 20, 1918, by the Post 
Office Department and not at my own request, and to-day I draw 
not one more cent in salary than if I had stayed on the Atlanta & 
Savannah run as a distributor. It cost me $300 to move up here. 

Mr. Steenerson. The railway mail clerk in charge has additional 
duties to the clerk imder him f 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Steenerson. He has to make reports ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. And besides that he does the general work of the 
men under him ? 

Mr. Sims. He has general supervision of the entire work, makes 
reports, is held responsible for the carrying out of the orders of his 
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supervisors; he must see that all mail is correctly worked and dis- 
patched. In fact, he has direct supervision of the work. 

Mr. Steenerson. Wnen the clerk in charge has one man under him 
only, he is still clerk in charge ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. And if he has 10 men under him, he is still clerk 
in charge ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. And of course the more men he has under him 
the more clerical work he has, in making reports, etc. t 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; to some extent, it doesn't affect that so much 
as it does his supervisory work. When he has a large number of men 
under him it lessens the amount of distribution he has to perform. 
There are many clerks in charge who perform no distribution, and 
many times, with two or three imder him, he has as much distribu- 
tion to perform as the men under him, besides having to make the 
reports. We find that it is very hard to keep the efficiency of a ter- 
nunal up to anything Uke the proper standard, for the reason that the 
conditions are so unsatisfactory and resignations are so frequent that 
we must be constantly breaking in new men. I reported here on the 
20th of September, 1918, and I am next to the oldest man in point of 
service on my crew. Out of 70 men who were there at that time, only 
28 now remain. Many of them have transferred to the road; many 
of them have resigned, and most of these resignations are due to the 
fact that the terminal sanitary conditions are not satisfactory. The 
same class of work on the road pays much more — ^it paid more still 
prior to July 1, and the ruling is that when a man comes into a ter- 
minal he must stay there a year. I doubt if I have ever had one a 
year that did not have an application for transfer. 

Senator Moses. The sanitary conditions are worse in the terminal 
than in the cars ? 

Mr. Sims. That doesn't apply to all terminals, but as a general rule 
I believe it does. It does m the case of this terminal here. These 
imcertified men come and go. If we get hold of one who is not satis- 
factory, it is an easy matter to dispose of him and get another one. 
Experience has demDustrated the feasibihty and practicability of 
terminals. At la^e junctions where many K. P. O. s terminate they 
are a necessity. One of the thinss we do that makes them of value 
is that we take up "stuck" mail on delayed trains; take it in the 
terminal and dispatch it with the minimTim delay, whereas if the ter- 
minals were not there they would have to wait until the next train. or 
be carried to the post office and that work thrown on the post office 
with the attendant expense of cartage to and from the post office. 

Mr. Steenerson. Has there been a decrease or an increase in the 
amoimt of ''stuck'' mail? 

Mr. Sims. That depends on the season of the year. We have very 
little "stuck" mail in the summer and plenty of it in the winter. We 
have it all the time now. 

Senator Moses. What do you mean by "stuck" mail? 

Mr. Steenerson. Mail not distributea en route ? 

Mr. Sims. It means that R. P. O.'s come in here that receive an 
imusual amount of mail without a sufficient force — or whatever the 
reason may be — and when that occurs we take it in the terminal and 
distribute it and dispatch it. 
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Mr. Steenebson. If you had more clerks on the line you would 
have less of this "stuck" maU. 

Mr. Sims. That is an evident fact. 

Mr. Bell. Is there much delay caused by this ''stuck" mail, as 
you term it ? 

Mr. Sims. Well, most every time an R. P. O. line becomes stuck 
it is bound to result in a delay to the mail. 

Mr. Bell. About how mucn on an average ? 

Mr. Sims. That varies, of course; it varies as to how close a con- 
nection it is. A line may come in "stuck," and if you have five or 
six hours it may not suffer any delay. If there is only an hour, it is 
possibly delayed until the next connection. I would say that a fair 
answer to that question would be that ordinarily it is delayed one 
connection. 

Mr. Steenerson. On ''stuck'' mail? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. Is that sometimes 24 hours ) 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. There is no line out of here that is 24 hours 
between dispatches of mails. 

Mr. Steenerson. What would be the average time between dis- 
patches ? 

Mr. Sims. From 6 to 12 hours. 

I want to call your attention to a vast amount of work that was 
thrown on the railway post office, and a greater amount of this at 
the terminals, incident to the establishment of camps through the 
southland and the American Expeditionary Forces. That has, of 
course, gone by, and has nothing to do with it. I just mention that 
to show you that the Railway Mail Service is equal to all those things. 
We took hold of it and handled it, and I call your attention to that 
to show we are ready for whatever may come. 

In addition to handling this "stuck'' mail, we relieve the railway 
post offices of a large amount of mail from the Washington, D. C, 
post office, bulletin mail from the Agricultural Department, pension 
checks from the Treasury Department, and other mail from the 
Treasury Department that suffers no delay. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate that it should come to the terminals, because the checks are 
dated ahead, and the mail is pouched to us over an R. P. O. line 
usually, and a letter accompanies it from the postmaster at Wash- 
ington, D. C, showing the dispatch of so many pouches of Florida 
or Georgia pension checks, as the case m ay be, and that is only to be 
released on a certain day in the future. We take that mail and work 
it up and release it on the date set. The fact is that a terminal 
railway post office is nothing in the world but a stationary railway 

Sost office. We do everythmg that any other railway post office 
oes except, receive, and dispatch mail at local offices. 
Now, I desire to call your attention for a moment or two to the 
transfer clerks. At large jimction points railway postal clerks are 
detailed and designated as transfer clerks, and the importance of 
their work can not be over stated. The fact that some years ago 
the transfer service was curtailed has resulted in more missent mad, 
in my judgment, than any other thing that has happened to the mail 
service. The importance of their duties is great. The reports thev 
are required to make are intricate and upon their accuracy much 
depends. If they are not accurate, they are not worth anything 
at all. 
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On a heavy line coming in here, like the Charlotte & Atlanta, 
Nashville & Atlanta, with close connection, or with a missed con- 
nection, if a transfer clerk is not there to see that these transfers are 
made and the mail gotten out on close connections, the work the men 
on the road have done is virtually nullified. It must lay over until 
the next connection. He must keep a record of daily papers — ^where 
they come from. Any delay must be noted. He must keep the 
time of arrival, so that if connections are missed we will know who 
is responsible, and these records are of value in determining whether 
mail that has been lost has been stolen, and at many pointe he must 
perform all the duties of a railway postal clerk. He must be a round- 
table man, a distributer, must know how to handle registers, make 
up pouches, he visits the letter boxes placed for the convenience of 
the public, takes the mail from them, cancels it, works it, and dis- 
patcnes it. 

Mr. Steenerson. Right there, Mr. Sims. Where the regular space 
requisitioned by the department is not sufficient to take care of the 
mail, what duties does that impose upon the transfer clerk? 

Mr. Sims. That is one of the most important duties a transfer clerk 
has to attend to. Upon his iudsment depends the amount of money 
the Government pays for the dispatch of mails. If the r^ularly 
a.uthorized space will not provide lor it, the transfer clerk must see 
that this is loaded and make the necessary requisition for the needed 
«xtra space. 

Mr. Steenebson. He requisitions the space? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenebson. For extra mail that can not be accommodated? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; that is a daily occurrence. 

Mr. Steenebson. And that, I suppose, determines the amount 
of compensation the railways receive from the Government ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. One of the most important duties a transfer 
clerk has to perform is this looking after the space system. If I 
could have only two good men in my department, one of them would 
be a transfer clerk. But, if he don't know what he is doing, he is not 
worth very much to me. He must be familiar with the schedules — 
if a conhection is missed he must know how to dispatch that mail. 
If he don't, he is not able to perform his duties as they should be 
performed. Further than that, he must watch and keep down 
depredations. If more transfer clerks were stationed over the 
country we would have less damaged and stolen mails. 

Senator Moses. Do you join in this recommendation for a single 
classification in the Railway Mail Service ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. In the railway post offices? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. A transfer clerk is nothing but a railway 
postal clerk. We are subject to call. The fact is, very frequently 
when clerks fail to show up for their assignment, they take a clerk 
out of the terminal and send him out on that run. He must be 
familiar with the postal laws and regulations, must know how to 
handle registers, receint for and keep the receipts therefor; he must 
be conversant with all the things a man on the roa-d must kncMT. 
Otherwise he wouldn't be availaole for these things. In our judg- 
ment, the single classification is the solution of our troubles. A 
,.|,;i^<.^ **^«tal clerk, be he stationed where he may, must be familiar 
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with the duties. If he is taken off one assignment and put on another, 
it takes him a little while to get up on it. TVlxile tne smaller runs 
may not seem so important as the longer, heavier runS; there are 
fifteen or twenty clerks on the one and one or two on the other. All 
mail eventually becomes local, and were it not for the local service 
the public would get no benefijfc. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
Mr. Bell. We are very much obliged to you. 

Briefs were submitted by T. J. Bowen, Birmingham, Ala., and 
F. L. Minor, Macon, 6a., as follows: 

BRIEF 8UBMITTBD BT MR. T. J. BOWEN, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The undersigned clerks are men who entered the service in 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
and served continuously until they were made regular clerks of grade 1, unassigiied, 
by an act effective July 1, 1917, after which they continued to do substitute duty 
and receive- substitute pay under the designation ''Railway postal clerks, grade 1" 
until they were finally assigned to lines or terminals reguku'ly. Some of these men 
did substitute duty for five years, none of them less than three, and most of them four. 

APPOINTMENT OF SUBSTITUTE RAILWAY POSTAL CLEBX8 AS AUXILIABT CLXBX8, 

OBADE 1. 

Office of Second Assistant Postmaster General, 

Washington^ June $5, 1917, 
drcular Letter No. 199. 

To all Superintendents Railway Mail Service: 

Referring to that part of the appropriation act approved March 3, 1917, which pro* 
vides ''That hereafter any substitute railway postal clerks shall, after having per- 
formed service equivalent to three hundred and thirteen days, be appointed railway 
postal clerk, ^frade 1, and in computing such service credit slmll be allowed for service 
performed prior to the approval of this act,'' your attention is invited to the following 
instructions, which should be strictly observed: 

All appointments will be made so as to show the clerk without regular assignment 
and with pay at the rate of 1900 per annum for services actually performed. The 
paY office sliall be the office at the chief clerk's headquarters under whose super- 
vision the substitute is performing service. 

Statement showing the number of days' substitute service performed should be 
included in each case. Credit for service performed as a weigher should be included. 

For instructions regarding the appointment of those in the military service, see 
circular letter No. 154. 

Those substitutes whose records are unsatisfactory, but not such as to warrant re- 
moval, should be recommended for appointment. Careful consideration should be 
given their cases, however, and recommendation promptly subniitted if at any future 
time the clerk's record is such as to bring up the question of disciplinary action. 

When substitutes heive resigned and are afterwards reinstated, credit may be given 
for former service, but in each case the substitute will lose his orie;inal standing on 
the substitute list and will be placed at the foot of the list or considered the junior of 
all clerks who are regularly appointed. 

The usual report should be furnished at the proper time on Forms 5051 and 5054, 
with recommendation for or against permanent appointment. 

Clerks will be eligible for promotion to and including |1,200 per annum, subject to 
the usual rules governing promotions. 

Jacket recommendations for the appointment of all clerks who have completed 313 
days' service should be submitted so as to reach the department as early as possible. 
A sample jacket will be furnished each division as a guide and the same should be 
followed without variation as to form. 

Where these clerks are now being employed as substitute and acting clerks, certifi- 
cates should be issued terminating their service as such with the close of June 30. 

Otto Praegbr, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

The clipping above was taken from a fourth divisional general order. It gives the 
department's construction of the law which raised these men from substitutes to clerks 
of grade 1 . The promotion was nominal onl v, no material benefit resulting therefrom . 

We call your attention to the wording of this extract, particularly to the proi" 
that aredit should be given to substitutes for time served prior to the passage r 
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act. The law provides that after 313 da]^ of eervice,^ sabstitate is automatically 
promoted to a clerk of grade 1. At the time of the paesaffe of this act, some of the 
Bignitariee had served a thousand days, hence they figureof quite logically that they 
had approximately two years over the stipulated 313 days, for which credit would be 
given 

No further word has ever been passed down from the department concerning this. 
Until l^e Ist day of the past July these men who have given four and five years of 
service and are in every detail experienced distributors, received the same per di^si 
as Uie rawest recruit of the service. The inexperienced substitute who could do noth- 
ing save set up papcffs and lift sacks received as much for his days' labor as did one 
of these men exercising a thorough knowledge of distribution. 

A clerk appointed regular from the substitute list a few months after the majority 
of these men entered as substitutes, say January 1, 1914, would now be a clerk of 
grade 4. This does not include the period during which automatic promotions have 
suspended in lieu of the wage raises given to meet war-time emergencies. 

Such a clerk transfenring to a line to which one of these men is assigned can, under 
the present ruling, claim grade seniority and force the clerk of lower grade out of a 
desirable assignment r^^axdiess of his age on the line; couJ d even force him to change 
his residence, incurring inconvenience and expense. 

This data is respectfully submitted to the committee with the request that it investi- 
gate these men as a separate body if possible. 

All clerks in the service that come under this classification should be considered 
clerks of grade one 313 days after they began service and for the elapse of each fiscal 
year thereafter, should be credited with the automatic promotion provided by law and 
the progression followed until their grades are attained, and their salaries adjusted 
accordingly. 

This they hold to be a matter of common justice. The knowledge that they have not 
been treated fairly in the matter mentioned and their faith in the judgment of the 
committee have prompted them to lay this petition before the gentlemen of the ccm- 
mittee through tlieir representative Mr. T. J. Bowen. 

J. T. Matthews, grade 2, certified May, 1914; J. S. Cruz, grade 2, certified 
May, 1914; W. R. Ray, grade 2, certified February, 1914; A. S, Davis, 
grade 2, certified February, 1914; Walter C. Bailey, grade 2, certified 
February, 1914; Louis D. Wallis, grade 2, certified February, 1914; 
F. P. Johnson, grade 2, certified February, 1914; J. G. Harris, grade 2, 
certified February, 1914: P. Witt, grade 2, certified February, 1914; 
A. E. Igon, grade 2, certified February, 1914; P. W. Stephens, grade 2, 
certified February, 1914; A. A. Schmidt, grade 2, certified February, 
1914. 
The signatures herewith affixed represent all the clerks of this grade for the State 
of Alabama. 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MR. F. L. MINOR, MACON, GA. 

At the request and on the behalf of a number of class A railway postal clerks, on 
one-man rims, I respectfully submit to your body the following catechism: 

The class A men have been the greatest sufferers from the high cost of living, because 
they have been paid less, and required to spend a greater amoimt of their pay going 
ana coming from work and for expenses on the road. 

We respectfully ask that you do justice to class A clerks before any raises are granted 
in other classes. 

Q, What is the difference in the pay of class C clerks and class A clerks? — ^A. The 
clerk in charge of class G is paid $600, per annum more than class A. Second and third 
clerks — class C — ^paid $400 per anniun more. In addition they receive a larger per 
diem allowance. 

Q. How much more have these clerks received in the last five years than class A 
clerks? — ^A. $3,000 for clerks in charge, class C; $2,000 for second and third class. In 
addition to per diem allowance. 

Q. What 18 the difference in the pay of class B and class A clerks? — A. Clerks in 
charge, class B, receive $200 per annum more than class A, in addition to a larger per 
diem allowance, which, in five years amounts to $1^000. 

Q. Do clerks of each class perform the same service? — A. No; clerks in class A are 
expected to work one hour longer per day than class G, and one-half hour longer than 
class B clerks. 

Q. \^y does Congress make a difference in the pay and class of the men? — ^A. Pre- 
sumably to equalize the work. 
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Q. Well, then, if Gongreee equalizes the work by paying lees to clase A men, why 
does the Poetmaster General require longer hours of class A men? — ^A. This is one of 
the questions we can't answer. We are willing to work longer hours for Uie same pay, 
but we don't feel that we should work longer hours for less pay. 

Q. How much time do clerks of class G and B have off?— A. Usually two days on 
and two days off, or four days on and four days off. 

Q. How much time does class A have off? — A. Some of the class A men are on the 
road every day in the year. Many are on the road every dav but Sunday 

Q. Give some extreme cases in class G and A runs. — ^A. Hamilton and Atlanta 
clerks on trains 11 and 12 work two nights on and three nights off, or about 27 hours 
per week. The clerk on Macon and Vidalia runs four weeks on and one off, and is 
on the road 17 hours per day except Sundav and is required to report at terminal 
Sundav morning and work his mail out for the line. 

Q. Are the clerks on class G and B line busy aU the trip in each direction? — ^A. 
Most lines are heavy in one direction only, and light in the other. 

Q. Are class G and B men allowed to sleep on duty? — ^A. Yes, when the work is 
completed, all except one are allowed to sleep. Postal Laws and Regulations, sec. 
1575. And on manv lines they sleep several hours. 

Q. Is tliis counted in as time work? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are class A n en allowed to sleep on duty? — ^A. No. 

Q. How many trips reports do class C and B men have to make? — ^A. The clerk in 
chaige makes from 24 to 30 per month, including duplicate. Second and third clerks 
do not have this to do. 

Q. How many trip reports do class A men have to make? — ^A. From 36 to 100. 

Q. What is the difference between trip reports of class C and B and class A men? — 
A. There is more on trip report of class G and B, but there are many more to be made 
by class A men. 

Q. Do class G and B men have to maintain storage for register reports, books, trip 
reports, etc? — ^A. Only one man of the crew has thi^ to do. 

Q. Do class A man have to maintain storage ppace? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. How is the work divided on class G and B runs? — ^A. Some work letters, some 
papers; one man handles regi*'ters. 

Q. What is the difference in class C and B work and class A work? — ^A. Glass A 
take'' in and delivers, works letters, and papers, handles all registers, makes all reports, 
checks all pouches, must answer all calls of the public. The work is divided on class 
and B runs. 

Q. What other advantage, have class G and B clerks? — ^A. The advantage of com- 
panionship and of asking each other questions in regard to dif'patch and work, but 
the class A men must refer to their books on every question in doubt. 

Q. How does class A men's pay compare with railroad men's pay? — ^A. Class A 
men are paid much less than the lowest paid railroad employees, the difference exist- 
ing of $16 to $100 per month in flagmen and bagagemen s pay and from $100 to $300 
in engmeer's and conductor's. 

Q. How is overtime by clerks on road paid or divided? — ^A. If a train is 10 hours 
late, the 10 hours is divided by all the trains run on the road for a year; thus there 
is in the run from Athens to Macon, 1,460 pasEonger trains per annum. This divided 
by 10 hours gives less than one-half minute per day. The clerk making overtime 
gets no credit, which is unfair. 

Q. Are railroad empoyees paid or allowed overtime in this way? — ^A. No Each 
man is paid for the overtime he makes, which is fair. 

Q. What other advantage have railroad employees over railroad postal clerks? — 
A. In thia section, the South, they are paid continuous overtime. That is, after 
leaving on a run and not having ei^ht hours rest before returning, they are paid full 
time for lay-off at the other termmal. 

Q. Do postal clerks have this advantage? — ^A. No. On Athens and Union Point 
run the clerk has only about 40 minutes at Union Point. Part of this time is taken 
out, not counted, although clerk states he has not been out of the car in 10 months. 

Q. What opportunity do clerks in class C and B have for other business? — ^They 
have one-hall to three-fifths time off. Many of them rim stores, farms, or educate 
themeelves for some profession, but many class A clerks do not have time to work 
their gardens. 

Q. What would be fair for each class of clerks? — ^A. Pay all clerks the same except 
clerks in charge, who should have $100 to $200 more than other clerks. The per diem 
allowance should be paid as at present. 

Q. How can the money be raised or saved to pay these increased salaries? — A. By 
talang up the slack on class G and B lines and x)aying overtime. 
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Q. Please explain. — ^A. Some lines have ^\e creins, caused by four crews not being 
able to make the run with an average of eight hours per day. Thus you pay an extra 
crew from $4,000 to 110,000, when you could pay a substitute $150 to make up the 
excess time or pay the clerk overtime. 

Q. What other advantages have clerks in class G and B over class A clerks? — A. 
Glass A clerks spend greater time in going and coming from work on account of making 
more days, spend more for street car fare, and receive less per diem. 

BUBAL DELITEBT CABBIEBS. 

Mr. Bell. The next class of employees to be heard will be the rural 
carriers. Mr. Charles F. Harris will be heard first. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GHABLES F. HABBIS, THOMASTOIT, GA., 
BEPBESEVTIira THE MOTOB-BOUTE CABBIEBS. 

Mr. Habeis. Owing to the extremely short time which I have to 
appear before you, I wish to ask you to interrupt me at any time to be 
quizzed, and 1 will answer to the best of my Knowledge, even if it is 
onlv to say that I do not know. 

To-day there has been handed to me by Mr. Merritt, of Alabama, 
this: 

I, Julius Merritt, representative of the State of Alabama, am authorized by the 
motor-route carriers of Alabama to empower G. F. Harris, of Georgia, to represent tiliem. 

Gentlemen, I know from what you have already gathered that you 
are convinced of the fact that the standard route carrier is not over- 
paid, hence I base my argument on a comparison basis. A standard 
route is 24 miles. The carrier is paid for this 24 miles and gets a 
mileage for anything above 24. A motor route is presumably two 
standard routes, with a compensation of salary and a naif for the two. 
As a matter of fact, a motor route is anythmg that the Post Qfiice 
Department has seen fit to make it, and they have not been bashful 
a bit. From 55 to 60 miles form a large percentage of the motor 
routes. 

Now, in the case of a 60-mile route, it means, provided we had 
received the same compensation that a single route carrier had re- 
ceived for his first 24 miles, we are carrying 36 miles for one-half the 
compensation that a single route carrier gets for carrying 24 miles. 

Mr. Bell. That is, if a route is 60 miles ? 

Mr. Habris. Provided a route is 60 miles, and lesser routes in pro- 
portion. For a route of 60 miles, we would get for the 36 miles above 
the 24 just one-half what the single-route carrier would get for the 
24 miles. It stands to reason that that is performed at an actual 
and great loss. We can not possibly perform that service and come 
out even. It means then that we perform our duties of more than 
twice the work that a single-route carrier does for actually less pay 
than he receives, for the self-evident fact that our salary is our 
monthly check-r-less our monthly maintenance expense. My own 
salary, imder these conditions, for the last fiscal year was $45 a 
month. We imderstand that the department is opposed to any main- 
tenance aUowance. Their reason for that is that the salary as we 
now receive it appears attractive to any man who has not tiied it. 
He just simply won't believe it — ^wont believe the facts. The ex- 
pense incurred, the maintenance, is not merely driving a car the 
""Tifiber of miles that constitute the route — the necessary stops in the 
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delivery of the mail will increase the expense of the car, on a very 
conservative estimate, 25 per cent. You can not possibly employ a 
car dealer to furnish a car and chauffeur for the mileage we have to 
travel and over the routes we have to contend with for our' whole 
salary, to say notiiing of the efficiency reauired of us. It is self- 
evident that the service, under conditions sucn as these, can not stand. 
I have a resolution here, gentlemen, prepared by the motor-route car- 
riers at their convention neld on Thanlcsgiving Day, as follows : 

We, the Georgia motor-route carriers, do vigorously prOteefrthe conception of our 
relation to the united Statee PoE/t Off ce TepaTtn^ent as in any way a contract rervice. 

Inasmuch as we have no voice in determining the duties assigred to us, or the com- 
pensation for the performance thereof, theee matters heing determined by legislation. 

These conditions are the same as pertain to R. F. D. service on single routes. 

We respectfully submit the following as the only fair and practical basis from which 
to determine justice toward us; and in the interest of efficiency bcgto advice that this 
and this only, is the measure of satisfaction among us, without which the maximum of 
efficiency can not be expected; and since it is ako the measure that is necesFary in 
order to enable us to provide a living for ourselves and our families, we sincerly iu"ge 
that it be given the earnest consideration of those ^ho are responsible for justice to us. 

Whereas the motor route was established on a basis of two standard single routes, 
with compensation of one and one-half times the salary of a sinp;le route; and whereas 
a standard single roiite is 24 miles, and basic salary therefor is $100 per month, we 
contend that the standard length of a motor route should be 48 instead of 50 miles, 
whidi is now called standard length of motor route, for which basic salary of $150 per 
month is paid. 

Wh^-eas legislation has ^nted to single-route carriers since July 1, 1918, $2 per 
mile monthly, for mileage in excess of 24 miles, we contend that the rip;hts of motor- 
route carriers were not therein considered, and that we should in justice recei^ e $2 
per mile, in excess of 48 miles, for service rendered thereon since July 1, 1918; in 
consideration of the fact that aforesaid discrimination against motor-route carriers was 
very unjust, and indisputable evidence that small regard was given to their deplorable 
condition. 

We contend that the economy realized by the reduction of $50 from basic salary for 
48 miles of service is all the discrimination between single and motor routes, that effi- 
ciency of service and equitable compensation can justly and reasonably endure. 
Therefore we contend that we should receive in future the same per cent of increase 
over basic salary of $150 per month that single-route carriers may recei\e over basic 
salary of $100 per month; and in all future legislation we contend that we should 
receive the same payment, per mile of service over 48 miles, that may hereafter be 
received by siugle-route carriers, per mile of service, over 24 miles. 

Whereas the cost of maintenance for motor-route service is justas great, in proportion 
to its length, as it is for sisgle-route service, in proportion to its length; we contend 
that we should be granted a mainterance allowance in proportion to our miles of seilrice 
as the single-route carrier may receive in proportion to nis miles of service, or if an 
allowance be granted on any other than a mileage basis, we contend that we are justly 
entitled to twice theamountthatthesingle-route carrier mayreceive. 

We further contend that we should receive any other benefits, not herein mentioned. 
150 per cent, as compared with whatsover the single-route carrier mav recei^ e, and 
that we share equally viiih. them in all privileges and immimities that they may here- 
after enjoy. 

Indorsed by Geoigia Motor-Route Carriers November 27, 1919, at Cordele, Ga. 

P. S. — ^We urge a court of appeals. We approve a just retirement law. 

Mr. Bell. Do you know how many motor-route carriers there are 
in the State ? 

Mr. Habris. About 86. There have been a few resignations and 
some few changes since the 1st of July. Mr. Jones, the postmaster 
here, sent me a list at that time, and I think his list was 86. 

Mr. Bell. The route upon which you operate, was that two stand- 
ard routes made into one ? 

Mr. Harris. It was three. It was two standard routes and a loop 
route, and that loop route is my bone of contention. I wish I had 
time to go into that in detail. 

Mr. Bell. What is your total compensation ? 
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Mr. Habbis. $204.66} a month. 

Mr. Bell. That includes the emergency increase t 

Mr. Habbis. That is everything. Out of that it cost me last 
year — ^we did not receive that until the last appropriation — last year, 
out of my salary of $187.50, my maintenance was $135, allowing 25 
for depreciation. 

Mr. Bell. Twenty-five per cent ? 

Mr. Habbis. $25 per month. That is what the motor carriers, as 
a rule, estimate theu* car depreciation. My car has been used over 
18 months now, and since July it has been old and constantly in the 
shop, and it has cost me $135 without allowance for depreciation 
sin'^e July 1, and it is just simply ruined. Since I can not go over 
it all, I want to give you my expense statement. Here I have mat- 
ters representing the various carriers, and I deem it my duty to get 
that before you if possible. These are different views. These are 
letters I have received from the various carriers, and I have extracts 
that give their views on the subject. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Harris, will you just file those with the compiis- 
sion ? I suggest that on account of the limited time. 

Mr. Habbis. There is one exception I would like to call to your 
rnper ial attention, and that is in the case of some carriers whose 
routes are over 50 miles and who are not even now receiving the salary 
they are supposed to receive by reason of the recent legislation. 
There is one whose route is, I think, 52 miles, who is receiving $177.50 
when we receive $187.50, $10 less, and they have made every possible 
investigation and endeavor to have that rectified, without success. 
The other route is over 55 miles, and he gets exactly the same salary, 
$10 less than the others receive, and no investigation seems to throw 
any light on it. They have investigated through the Post Office 
Department and individual Senators m Washington, I think. Even 
you yourself received a letter from Mr. L. C. Eacklighter. 

Mr. Bell, Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. Habbis. Those are two cases I know of. I think there are 
probably others in the same class. That condition certainly is unfair, 
and, if I may venture an opinion, it is due to the fact that there is 
an entirely imjust interpretation placed upon our work. We never 
have conceived of our work as a contract service, and why it should 
be so construed I do not know, and yet I am led to believe that that 
is so. It seems to me that is an unfair leverage that is used against 
us. 

Concerning my own affairs, I will just give you this little state- 
ment. My total indebtedness at the present time is something over 
$1,000, for which I have absolutely nothing to show, allowing full 
value for my car to be deducted. It leaves me over a thousand 
dollars in debt and nothing to show for it; and, furthermore, it mat- 
ters not what a man's intentions are, his credit is limited unless he 
has something to show for it. I have about reached the boundary 
line, and I am not the only one. There are numbers of them who are 
simply waiting on you, gentlemen, and if your recommendations are 
not liberal and if they are not backed by our Representatives in 
Washington, you may look for resignations, not simply because we 
want to, but because we will be forced to. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

(Mr. Harris's briefs and papers referred to are on file with the 
mission.) 
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STATEMENT OF MB. G. H. HOWABD, ST. PAULS. V. C. 

Mr. HowABD. I represent the rural carriers of North Carolina. 
*rhey have asked me to come down here and put their case before 
you. I feel like I represent the baby of the department. The Rural 
l)elivery Service is the baby of the Postal Service, and while the 
baby is always made the pet of the family., in this case it is not so. 

Everyone I have listened to has made a ^ood plea, but I think we 
have a better one than anv of them. We live in the smcdler towns 
and we started with a small salary, in the belief that better times were 
coming around again, and that when com and hay and oats would 
^et to 30 cents times would be good for the rural carrier. It failed to 
do so. It kept going up step by step. It is true Congress gave us a 
little more, but our expenses have gone so far beyond what we get 
that, while we are grateful for it, we can not live on it. We have 
come before you, gentlemen, with our case, and we deem it an honor 
to present our case to you in ]^erson, and when they appointed me to 
come down here I began to think about what I should do. 

I sat down and wrote to over 100 carriers in the State and asked 
them to send an itemized account exactly dollar for dollar, and they 
can make an affidavit to them if necessary, and the average account 
came to $56.93 a month for upkeep. That was when we were getting 
a salury of $1,500, before the raise came, and the way we figured that 
was six hundred from fifteen hundred left nine — eight hundred and 
some dollars for the family and all other expenses ; house rent was not 
included in that. That was something over $50 a .month for upkeep 
to carry a short route. Some of them went as low as 44 and some 
as hi^h as 80 in different parts of the State, but when they were 
footed up they made $56.93 average all over the State. All we want 
is justice; that is all we want. Just a living wage, something we can 
get along on. It is true that we can notlay aside anything for a 
ramy dav on what we are getting. I have a family of nine, seven 

f'rls, ana that leaves my wife and myself to work for the seven girls, 
ou know girls naturally take more than boys. There is no one 
there to help. The oldest one is prepared to go to college, but I am 
not able to send her. It takes all my time on the mail, and how can 
I send a girl off to college on my present wage ? I can not do it; it is 
impossible. There is only one possible chance, and that is to let her 
go out and work her way through. That is embarrassing to a father 
and to a man. If we were given a living wa^e, say $1,500, with a 
gradation of 10 per cent for five years, and tnen a maintenance of 
as much as woula be reasonable, actual cost and expenses of upkeep, 
we could get on and I think you wouldn't hear another murmur, in 
my experience the best servant I have ever had is a pleased servant. 
I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bell. We thank you, Mr. Howard. The next on the Ust is 
Mr. Gray Meeks, of Nicholls, Ga. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GBAT MEEKS, VICHOLLS, GA. 

Mr. Meeks. I have some figures to submit here that reflect condi- 
tions as they exist in the southern part of the State. I think it 
would be unfair, in view of the fact that Mr. W. A. Keown, of Rome, 
Ga., intended to submit a brief that will cover the State more thor- 

\ 
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oughly than mine to ask that this apply to all sections of the State. 
It may be that the expenses we have to meet for the upkeep of our 
equipment would not be the same. It may be less, ana I am led to 
believe it would be less, than in the hilly sections in the central and 
northern parts of the State. 

I have neard from about 22 or 23 carriers in my part of the State. 
They have given the depreciation on their equipment and the equip- 
ment expense, and together I figured up the cost per mile on the 
amount invested in tneir equipments, which is about as follows: 
Depreciation, 33 per cent; equipment expense, S745; cost per mile 
traveled, 9 cents; amount invested in equipment, $619. 

You can see from that, gentlemen, that the depreciation is very 
great on the amount mvested in equipment, and the annual equip- 
ment expense is about $745, or in the neighborhood of $62 per month 
out of the man's gross salary. 

The only thing that I feed called upon to ask at this time is that 
rural carriers be given the same status as city carriers, with an addi- 
tional allowance sufficient to cover the cost and maintenance of an 
equipment which meets the requirements of the department- 
amount allowed on each route to be determined by the department, 
with assistance of postmasters and post office inspectors, and rural 
carrier concerned. 

The examination required of a rural carrier is exactly the same as a 
city carrier; his physical qualifications, his moral qualifications must 
be the same. When a city carrier draws his check at the end of the 
month it goes for the reUei and benefit of his family and himself. In 
the case oi the rural carrier that is not true — $62.50 goes to meet the 
expenses of his equipment, and that is just as though his pay was 
planked down to him and cut in half, so far as the equipment expense 
goes toward reUeving his family. 

I ask that we be allowed a reasonable amount, at least, to meet 
that cost and that we placed on the same status as the city letter 
carrier. That is the only statement I care to make, except to file 
this brief. 

Mr. Bell. The rural letter carriers have a State organization 1 

Mr. Meeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Do you belong to that organization t 

Mr. Meeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Are they in any way affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor ? 

Mr. Meeks. No, sir; I am pleased to say, -they are not. 

Mr. Meeks submitted the following trief : 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BT MR. GRAY MEEKS, NICHOLLS, OA. 

Being authorized by the rural letter carriers of the eleventh congressional district 
to present their case to this commission, I respectfully submit the following as a basis 
for the adjustment of the pay of rural letter carriers/ It has already been approved 
by them ana if enacted into law, would, I believe, prove acceptable to the carriers of 
the country as a whole. 

Fifty dollars per year per mile is urged as a fair basis of x)ay, applicable to daily 
horse-arawn routes of all lengths. Mileage in excess of the standard should be paid 
for at the same rate as that of the standard. The last 6 miles of a 30-mile route is more 
tiring both to the carrier and his horse than the first 12 miles of a standard route. 

An additional allowance should be made sufficient to cover the cost of an equipment 
„_ J -^ i^eep. The mileage basis I would consider the most satisfactory. Under 
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S resent conditions to provide an equipment which meets the requirements of the 
epartroent would cost 9 cents for each mile traveled in the delivery of rural mail. 
See table attached. Under the present arrangement carriers are forced to spend 
almost 50 "per cent of their salary to provide a suitable conveyance, thereby reducing 
their net salary to the level or below the level of the unskilled' laborers of the country. 
"Without an equipment allowance it is unjust to impose on them extra or additional 
work, such as carrying pouches to village post offices or substations, or the carrying of 
packages or relay maiif or dty carriers. This is star route and city letter carriers 'duty, 
and as such should be reco^ized and properlv compensated for if imposed on rural 
carriers. It imposes an additional burden on them and tJieir horses. It also requires 
additional space and consequently extra equipment expense without carrying with it 
any increase in compensation. 

Rural routes should where possible be limited to 24 miles. Where unavoidable 
they should be paid for on the mileage basis proposed above. 

Thirty dollars per year per mile is recommended as a minimum, applicable to daily 
motor routes of all lengths with an allowance sufficient to cover the cost of an equip- 
ment and its maintenance. 

A living pension should be granted superannuated postal employees. 

Government insurance for rural letter carriers strictly on a self-sustaining basis 
would prove beneficial both to the Government and employees. Very few carriers 
are able to carry insurance for the protection of their families. Prevailing high prices 
and inadequate salaries make it practically impossible to lay b\ anything for the 
future, and no employee can possibly render the most efficient service under these 
conditions. It is therefore recommended that rural letter carriers be admitted for 
insurance under the Bureau of War Bisk Insurance. 

A civil-service court of appeals should be established to which niral letter carriers 
mav appeal their grievances. Competent employees are often practically forced out 
of tlie service by supervisory officials for no otner reason than a personal dislike. 

Present restrictions on the creation of daily routes should be removed in the interest 
of the rural public. All rural routes are now created as thrice-a-week routes and in 
order to get daily service inaugurated must count 150 pieces of mail per mile per month, 
whereas only 75 are required to sust-ain those having daily service. In the case of a 
route so created patrons are naturally dissatisfied with the service granted and will 
eitlier come, or send to the office for their mail and to deposit outgoing mail. Such 
mail thus deposited from the route and delivered to patrons pf the route by the post- 
master is not credited to the route on its monthly count, and in this way strong routes 
are continued from year to year on thrice-a-week service, in the interest of economy, 
while the patrons carry theur own mail to and from the post office. 

Present restrictions on reinstatements, in cases where carriers are separated from 
the service by no fault of their own, should be removed. It requires no small sum of 
money to properly equip a rural letter carrier for theproper penormance of his duty, 
and often sucn equipment is fit for nothing else. Where a rural carrier is dropped 
from the service on account of combined or discontinued route he should be listed for 
reinstatement without regard for the present law denying him the right after a lapse 
of 12 months after his separation from the service. Oldest men in point of service 
should receive first consideration in filling of vacancies. Such l^islation would 
relieve a certain amount of unrest among employees which the present system breeds 
and would increase the efficiency of the service. 

Thirtv days annual leave, without pay, in addition to the present 15 days with pay, 
should be granted. This privilege would not be abused by rural carriers. 

Christinas day should be made a legal holiday. 

Rural letter carriers* substitutes should be appointed on competitive examination 
the same as city letter carriers, and vacancies existing in the Rural Delivery Service 
filled from the ranks of qualified substitutes. 

Data suhmitted by three motor route carriers of the eleventh congressional district. 



Milea^. 


Depredation. 


Annual equip- 
ment expend- 
itures. 


Cost per mile. 


Amount invested. 


55 


Per cent, 

50 
75 
25 


$1,600.00 
2,000.00 
1.42i.00 


10.05 
.12 
.08 


9900.00 


55 


610.00 


58 


780.00 






Average, 56 


50 


1,674.00 


.08 


763.00 
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Data taken from reports avhmitted by tl Tural letter carriers of the eleventh eongreteiond 

diitrtct. 



Mileage. 


Depreciation. 


Annnal equip- 
ment expend- 
itiiies. 


* CkHt per mile. 




36 


Percent. 

50 

35 

16 

831 

40 

35 

30 

30 

g' 

35 
35 

35 
36 
50 
50 
40 
40 
30 
35 
33 


8600.00 
600.00 
600 00 
717.00 
500.00 
480.00 
634.00 
616.00 
734.00 
934.00 
950.00 
900.00 
934.00 
1,064.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
816.00 
885.50 
336.00 
756.00 
744.00 


80.08 
.07 
.10 
.09 
.09 
.06 
.08 
.07 
.09 
.11 
.10 
.11 
.13 
.13 
.11 
.09 
.10 
.09 
.08 
.08 
.10 


8000.00 


38 


560.00 


30 


600.00 


36 


430.00 


34 


300.00 


36 


600.00 


36 


600.00 


35 


630.00 


35 


1,010. 00 


38 


600.00 


20 


600.00 


36 


• 600.00 


35 


600.00 


39 


814.00 


83 


610.00 


86 


610.00 


36 


450.00 


83 


815.00 


16 


600.00 


30 


756.00 




640.00 






Averaee. 36 


33 


745.00 


.09 


619.00 







Mr. Bbll. The next is Mr. Julius Merritt, of Dothan, Ala. 
STATEMENT OF MB. JULIUS MEBBITT, DOTHAV, ALA. 

Mr. Merritt. Oentlemen, I fear that you feel wearied, and I will 
not detain you but a minute. I was sent here by the carriers of our 
State to represent them. There are 1,124 in that State, and I think 
that they have been loyal to the Grovemment throughout the war, 
and we want to ask for more pay. 

As for myself, I have been in the service 16 years. I started at 
$600. At that time I had to pay $17 a month board for myself and 
my horse, and I thought it pretty high, but while I was getting $600 
a year I bought me a home, and I believe now, that if I stay m the 
service much longer, I will have to sell that home to pay my debts. 

What we need — ^we can not get what we want, but we want to get 
what we need. We want something like $1,800 and $600 for up- 
keep — ^maintenance. I have compiled 75 different carriers' state- 
ments on motor routes — short motor routes — ^I mean horse-drawn 
routes 

Mr. Bell. Standard routes. 

Mr. MEBRrrr. Standard routes. Their average upkeep and main- 
tenance averages $52.27 a month to run that route. On horse-drawn, 
24-niile routes, the average of 60 carriers is $47.16 a month. In our 
coimtry in the summer we have to have two horses. Horse feed to- 
day is about $1 a day^ apiece. We can not feed them for much less, 
ajid in the summer time our expense is higher than in the winter 
time for carrying the mail. One horse can not carry the mail for 27 
miles, over a route, every day. We have to have two. 

We want to ask for the same pay above that 24 miles that is 
deducted for less than 24 miles. We want a man with 25 or 26 miles 
to get as much pay as is deducted for 23 miles — the same up as down. 
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I have one carrier close to me that has to make two trips. If yester- 
day was a holiday^ to-day he would have to make his trip eight miles 
to another office. He says he doesn't get any pay for that. Often 
he has to take a one-horse wagon to carry his lock pouches to that 
other office. 

Mr. Bell, That is lock-pouch mail ? 

Mr. MERRriT. Not lock pouch, but pouch mail. 

Mr. Bell. Does he get any extra compensation for that f 

Mr. Merbitt. Not a bit, 

Mr. Bell. There is a provision that if it requires more equipment, 
he can get extra compensation for that. 

Mr. iojRRiTT. He says he can not get any relief. He has tried, 
and his postmaster has tried, and he can not get any relief. I don't 
think it makes much difference to us how we get more pay, whether 
it is maintenance, upkeep, or in salary, because it amounts to the 
same thing. I have heard city carriers and clerks come up here and 
say they got sixteen hundred and seventeen himdred, and they say 
they can not live on it. We rural carrieis make sixteen or seventeen 
hundred and then pay $50 or $60 a month out of that to keep up our 
teams. We must oe better financiers than they or we would go to 
the poorhouse mighty quick. The way we get over that is that we 
have got friends on these rural routes who put us in a few back bones 
and spare ribs and help us out in that way. 

^ We have had a great manv resignations on accoimt of these con- 
ditions. We have eight rural routes out of our town and we can not 
get substitutes. We will get one on, and he will serve maybe six or 
eight days, during some carrier's vacation, and then he will quit. 
He can not get a team, and he can not hire a car and get anything for 
his time, and he soon quits; and we have a good many carriers who 
can not get their annual leaves because they can not get substitutes. 

At Christmas time and holidays we have to help out the city car- 
riers. We were loaded down to carry these bags out. We didn't 
get anything for that. I haul mail for a city carrier five blocks 
everv morning. I carry his mail down there for him. We think we 
need something for that. 

Mr. Bell. Is that a part of your duty? 

Mr. Merritt. They put it on us. It is just like the colored man 
in jail who told his lawver he hadn't done anything against the law, 
and the lawyer said, *'Why, they can't put you m jail for that," 
and the colored man answered; *'They can't, can't they? I'm here, 
ain't I ?" There are two carriers, two in the morning and two in the 
afternoon that haul that mail out. We haul it out in bundles and 

{)ut it in collection boxes, and we think we ought to have something 
or that the same as carrying the lock pouches and with this plea, 
gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. D. C. Hayden. 

STATEMENT OF MB. D. C. HATDEV, OBAiraEBUBa, S. G. 

Mr. Hayden. For nineteen or twenty years I have been a rural 
carrier out of Orangeburg, and, like my predecessor, when I started 
in at $500 I thougnt I was making a fortune. When I was getting 
$500 a month 

Mr. Bell. A month ? 
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Mr. HAYpsN. A year. I beg your pardon. When I started in I 
was handling about fourteen nundred pieces a month. Now I 
handle about twelve thousand. The increased facilities I have to 
use and the increased cost of living has just worked the other way. 
All of the speakers I think have impressed you with the fact that 
none of them are getting enough pay, and if these other classes of 
postal employees are not getting enoiigh pay, what about the rural 
carrier who has to furnish his own equipment at a very heavy cost? 
I have here and will leave with you, statements from over three 
hundred rural carriers in my State and their avera^ cost is about 
$63 a month for maintenance and upkeep of their automobiles, 
horses, and horse-drawn vehicles. There is the contention we wisn 
to fight for. There is no need to rehash all that has been said. You 
gentlemen know if they can not live on it, we can not either. We 
are supposed to live in the same community, go to the same churches, 
belong to the same lodges and make the same contributions that 
they do. 

During the drive for the sale of war savings stamps, the rural 
carriers had to do more than the city carriers did. Oftentimes I went 
to some school house or church on Sundays — ^we would have an 
appointed place and be designated togo there and tell them why 
they shoula buy war saving stamps. We realize that we were doing 
our duty by the country and we did not expect compensation for it. 
What we are asking for now is maintenance. for our automobiles. 

Mr. Steenebson. Are you aware that it was the expectation when 
the rural carrier service and the motor routes were established that 
that would reduce the cost of living by encouraging the direct from 
the farm to the table movement, thus eliminating aU middlemen ? 

Mr. Hatden. You mean the parcel post? 

Mr. Steenebson. Parcel post and tne motor truck and the rural 
carriers were expected to accomplish that. You haven't noticed any 
reduction, have you ? 

Mr. Hayden. None whatever. They tried it from our town to 
Augusta and even the motor trucks mdn't run. As to the cost of 
living, the only advantage was that the patrons along the line got 
to seK their produce without going to town. 

. Mr. Steenebson. And they got the same price as they charged in 
the cities ? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes, sir. They got the same price, plus the postage. 
Another thing, the parcel post has given us a great deal of work, I 
know that. 

Mr. Steenebson. But you think the cost of living is really higher 
than it ever was ? 

Mr. Hatden. There is not any thinking about that; I know it. 
You come down to one of these restaurants that was here 20 years 
a^o and try to get a meal for the same price you did then, and you 
will soon find that out. 

Mr. Hayden submitted the following brief: 

Bbief Submitted by Mr. D. C. Hayden, Obangeburg, S. C. 

I deem it a privilege to appear before this honorable body to try and point out to 
you a few facts. that pertain to our work as rural letter carriers. 

I feel sure that meeting together with the employees of the Postal Service you will 
gain a better idea of the work that we perform and the amount of upkeep necessary 
to properly carry on the work that is required of each of us, and that when you have 
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completed these heanngs you will feel that you are doing nothing but justice when 
you recommend to Congress that the rural letter carriers be given an allowance for 
maintenance of equipment. Just think for a moment the hardships we have to 
endure, up by daybreak or before, feed your stock or get enough hot water to start a 
Ford, hurry to the post office and route out and handle as much mail as four or five 
carriers handled a few years ago, considering weight and bulk, then start out over a 
25-mile route in any kind of weather, sometunes pleasant and sometimes very much 
otherwise. But you will find that there are very few days that the rural patrons are 
not served by the carriers, for we feel it a duty to go over our routes unless the weather 
is such Bs to make it dangerous to travel. For m^naelf, in the 19 years of service I 
don't believe I have missed more than four days on account of weather conditions,, 
and I feel sure there are many more with as good or better records. 

With a service like this many of us feel that it is an injustice for the department to 
make us lose pay for not serving our route during very severe weather, as our expenses 
are about the same if we fail to do so. 

As to the penny nuisance, beg to call to ^our attention the order relating to same,' 
that pennies wrapped in paper and deposited in boxes for postage on tmstamped 
mail IS worse than loose pennies, for sometimes we haye to get out a knife and cut 
the cord they are tied with to see if the proper amount is inclosed. If you have ever 
tried this during freezing weather or during a downpour of rain, I think you will 
recommend that all mail deposited on your rural route be fully stamped and ready 
for the carrier when he passes. I also find that if the patrons are fully supplied with 
postage that there are more letters mailed on your route. This is logical. 

As to substitutes: This is a matter that gives all carriers much concern and I hope 
that you will devise some means whereby a substitute will feel that at an examina- 
ion he will have some preference. Not sul of us are so fortunate as to have some one 
in the family that will make this sacrifice, and to find a suitable one elsewhere who 
knows all he will get out of the job is 15 days a year, is a problem, and rightly 
so under present conditions. 

The retirement feature that is now being agitated should have your earnest con- 
sideration. I feel sure that pot one carrier out of 10 who has had only his salary to 
live on and support and properly educate a family will have only enough to barely 
exist after 20 or 30 years' service as a rural carrier under the present scale of wages 
and the high cost of living and equipment expenses. I have here a pretty fair examplo 
of what we are up against, the actual cost of what it takes to handle the mail on a rural 
route as reportea by about 200 carriers from 39 counties in South Carolina. In many 
instances both horse-drawn vehicle and automobile were kept for this use, but I only 
used one of them for the basis of this report, leaving out entirely the other as to cost 
of operating expenses. The average from these reports returned to me was $756.35 
per year or $63.30 per month. For myself, I firmly believe that the cost is nothing 
less than $60 per month. Take this amount from our salary and I think, gentlemen, 
you will find that we need for you to make a strong plea for the maintenance feature 
loir the rural carrier. 

Report of equipment and mainUnancefor carrying the rural mail as reported by 39 counties 

in the State of South Carolina. 



County. 



AblMTille.. 
Allendale... 

Aiken 

Anderson... 
Barnwell... 
Bambwg... 

C^houn 

Charleston.. 
Cherokee... 

Chester 

Chesterfield 
Clarendon.. 

Colleton 

Darlington. 

Dillon 

Dorchester. 
Fairfield.... 
Florence.... 
(Georgetown 
Greenville.. 
Greenwo^. 



Number 
of reports. 



Average. 



I 


9636.00 


4 


847.00 


8 


732.00 


10 


752.00 


2 


932.00 


5 


922.00 


3 


616.00 


1 


734.00 


1 


526.00 


2 


658.00 


10 


471.00 


4 


733.00 


3 


702.00 


5 


919.00 


5 


856.00 


2 


708.00 


4 


805.00 


7 


663.00 


1 


802.00 


12 


826.00 


8 


906.00 



County. 



Hampton. . . . 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlboro 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg.. 

Pickings 

Saluda 

Spartanburg.. 

Sumter 

Williamsburg . 
York :. 



Average. 



Number 
of reports. 



6 
1 
1 
7 
8 
4 

16 
7 
1 
7 
4 

15 
2 
3 

16 
5 
2 

18 



Average. 



S868.00 
882.00 
584.00 
754.00 
756.00 
865.00 
880.00 
885.00 
525.00 
748.00 
779.00 
834.00 
722.00 
863.00 
711.00 
671.00 
772.00 
697.00 



756.35 
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Mr. Bell. The next speaker for the rural carriers is Mr. W. M. 
J A ininons. 

STATEKEVT OF MB. W. M. LEKKOVS, WESTKIVSTEB, S. C. 

Mr. TjEmmons. I have route 2 from Westminster. They have 
been talking about their work and what they had to do. I carried 
through the month of October 2,868 poimds of mail a distance of 
6 miles. 

Mr. Bell. Where is that to^ Walhalla ? 

Mr. Lemmons. Oakway. In the month of November I carried 
2,552 pounds, December"^ 2,584 pounds. That is all in addition to 
my own delivery and I deliver something like ten to twelve thousand 

faeces of mail a month myself. I do not get any extra compensation 
or that and I have to furnish an extra size wagon and some few dajrs 
I make two trips from Westminster to Oakway. I can not haul it 
in one load and I take it out in the evening to keep Irom having to 
carry it the next day. 

I want to suggest — I think there is a little bill somewhere that I 
should get a ddOTar a mile for that — ^but I haven't been able to get it. 

Mr. Steenerson. Is that what is called a '4oop" route? 

Mr. Lemmons. I carry it to No. 3 route in the morning and in the 
evening he brings it to No. 1, his collections, also the Fairplay mail. 
No. 2 carries it out and No. 1 brings it in to Westminster, but bringing 
it in is not as bad as taking it out. In my brief which I will fue I 
suggest that we get a dollar a mile on that for 500 to 1,000 pounds; 
$2 from 1,000 to 2,000; $3 from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds. I think that 
is a cheap proposition for the department. 

Mr. Steenerson. How would it suit you to adopt the plan pro- 
posed by the Fomth Assistant Postmaster General, in 1917, and again 
repeated a while ago to the Post Office Committee, to fix a maximum 
and minimimi salary for the nural carriers, a basic salary of $1,200 
and then on up to $2,400 and $2,500, and leave it discretionary with 
the department to pay above the minimum in proportion to the 
amount of mail hanoled and carried ? That would cover your case, 
wouldn't it ? 

Mr. Lemmons. I don't know. They only figure our own delivery. 
They never want to figure on anything on this extra weight. 

m. Steenerson. Well, that plan contemplated adjusting the 
salaries between a maximum ana a minimum in proportion to the 
amount of mail and pieces handled and the distance traveled. 

Mr. Lemmons. I know it takes in the amount of pieces handled, 
but this is a case where it doesi^'t take that in. There is a law to 
pav it, but we haven't been able to get it. 

Mr. Steenerson. Congress passed a law authorizing the depart- 
ment to pay for closed pouch, out made it discretionary. They can 
pay it if they want to. They don't have to. 

Mr. Lemmons. They don't do it. 

Mr. Steenerson. They claim they do in some instances. 

Mr. Lemmons. This is what I sajr; I think it is a hardship to have 
to do this work without compensation. 

Mr. Ijemmons filed the following brief: 
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Bbiep SuBicriTBD BT Mr. W. M. Lemmons. 

We appear before your committee to present our claims as rural letter carriers of 
South Carolina and the United States. 

We call your attention to our work and duties to the Government, of which we 
are a part: 

We are expected to defend the United States boih in time of war and peace; also 
to stand by the fla^ whenever it is assailed under any circumstances. Our duties 
are to deliver all kinds of mail from first to fourth class matter, also to collect all 
kinds of mail from first to fourth class matter, to receipt and make application for 
money orders, receipt for registered letters, insure packages, sell stamps and post 
cards, and in fact do all kinds of office work that is done in a first-class post office, 
r^ardless of weather or road conditions; also some of us are required .to carry loop 
route mail, also mail to intermediate offices without any extra pay for same. For 
example, Westminster route No. 2 has to carry No. 3 mail and the Fair Play mail 
6 miles every morning extra to his own delivery. 

During the month of October he carried 2,868 pounds, November 2,552, Decem- 
ber 2,584 pounds, and does not get any extra pay for this extra work, both on him 
and his horse. He has to provide an extra size wagon and a more costly outfit to 
do this work, and sometimes has to make two trips the 6 miles a day to get the mail out. 

We are put on extra mileage at |24per mile for sM over 24 miles, so you see that 
by consolidating the four routes the Grovemment is saving some money but work- 
ing a hardship on the three carriers that have from 30 to 35 miles both on the man 
and the horse. So, gentlemen, we ask that we have a lust pay for the work that we 
are required to do, as well as all other employees of the Government do. That the 
salary we are getting: of $1,200 and bonus of $500 is not enough for a carrier when 
he has to keep up his own outfit and furnish a comfortable living for his family at 
the present high cost of living. 

In 1915 you could buy com from 75 cents to $1 per bushel, oats from 45 cents to 
60 cents per bushel, hay from $20 to $30 per ton, mail wagons at 165. 

At present com is $2.25 to $2.50 per bushel, hay $55 to $60 per ton, oats $1.05 to 
$1.15 per bushel, mail wagons are $130, and all other thin^ too numerous to mention. 

Everything we have to live on or wear has advanced m the last five years to 125 
per cent, and pay has been advanced only 40 per cent, and that not permanent. 

So, in view of the present circumstances, we ask your committee to recommend 
that our sedaries be ndsed to a permanent basis with the high cost of living, say, 
$1,800, with $600 for ouifit and upkeep of same, or a flat salary of $2,400 a year for a 
route of 24 miles, with pa^r for over mileage at the same rate as the 24-mile route, 
which would be $71 per mile for the over mileage; also extra pay for carrying loop 
route and int^mediate offices at the same rate, $1 per mile for carrying 500 to 1,000 
pounds per month; $2 per mile for carrying 1,000 to 2,000 pounds; $3 for carrying 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds, per mile, per month. 

We do not think we are asking too much, as the Government pays city carriers 
$1,800 per year; also furnishes them with outfit and upkeep of same. Mail clerks 
get $2,100 per year and $1.50 a trip for living expenses, so we ask your committee 
to weigh our cause from iill angles and be governed accordingly. 

We are also in favor of a court of appeals where all differences between earners and 
patrons and department can he adjusted with justice to all concerned. 

Also we &vor a retirement hill, whereby the carriers after years of service and in 
their old age can look forward to some compensation to keep them from want. 

Briefs were submitted by W. Y. Bennett, Cookeville, Tenn., and 
J. C. F. Hamilton, Jasper, Ala., as follows: 

Bbief Submitted by W. Y. Bennett, Assistant Postmastbb^ Cookeville, Tenn. 

A comparatively small unit of the great army of rural letter carriers of the United 
States have asked me to represent them, either orally or by brief, at this hearing, 
and to put before you to the best of my ability, the condition under which they are 
at present working, in their endeavors to give the best service possible in their line 
of work, and at the same time to discharge their duties to their families, and to society 
in general, by rendering the support that every upright, honest, moral man is supposed 
to render. I represent the rural letter carriers of tne fourth congressional district of 
Tennessee, who are in most part a sturdy, thrifty lot of men, witn the purest Anglo- 
Saxon strain of blood known to the world to-day. Many of them were bom and bred 
in the Cumberland Mountains, and on her plateaus and among her foothills, and few 
if any of them know what it is to cry "kam*erad" in anything they undertak 
am not a rural letter carrier myself, but I am an observant man, and through m' 
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in the country iiewnM|>er field a tewjeun srd, where I had occMbn to study all phases 
of rural life, coupled with my expenence of the past few yean as aasifltaDt postmaster 
in an office from which nine carriers go forth each morning to thm several roads of 
labor, I believe I know pretty accurately the upe and downs of the average rural letter 
carrier. 

That he learns to go through rain, sleet, snow, and mud with a cheerful mein and a 
kindly w(»rd for all his patrons, we know full well, but just how mudi of this unpleas- 
antness he endures from one year's end to another, few of us have perhaps stopped to 
consider. A few years ago he was foirly well paid for his labcc, but ne has never 
received the iust compensation that should have been his, when endurance qualities 
and the results of his labor are taken into consideration. However, as a rule he 
was satisfied with his lot, for he had an opportunity to make and save something from 
month to month, so he was contented witn nis vocation and its compensations. Some- 
thing like three years ago his average expense account b^ian to swell, and from then to 
the present time it has steadily increased until to-day the actual expenses of his poBi- 
tion as rural carrier has grown to such enormous proportions that it has seized the 
biggest half of his earnings, and naturally he and his fomily have had to suffer the con- 
sequences. It was impossible for him to cut out or curtail the expense of T«<tiTttariT>TTig 
his equipment and still hold his job, and the man who had been on the lob for perhaps 
15 years was loth to give up and be called a '* slacker " or a '^quitter, " so ne has plodded 
along the best he could, displaying a i)atriotism to Government and to country that 
is not surpassed in the annals of our great nation . A large majority of earners have had 
to spend a part of their savings of tne past 15 years in order to keep out of debt, and 
some of those who had not prepared for this emergency, had no alternative but to 
contract debts, in order to get tnrough and hold their positions, stead&stly believing 
that assistance would come in the form of saluy increases or maintenance allowances. 
The so-called war bonus allowed each carrier nas hdlen far short of his actual needs, 
in fact according to the figures 1 have gathered from representative carriero, their 
excess expense has been equal to double the amount of bonus received . The veary fact 
of there beinp; so many of the old caniers on the job still, is absolute proof of their 
former frugality, lor many of those who were not frugally inclined have nad to resign 
because they could not carry the mail with the extra expense. 

I have questionnaires from a representative number of carriers, and not one of them 
shows anything but a deficit in their past two years' work, when their expense accounts 
and family support are taken into consideration. 

The average cost of feeding two horses two years ago was $35 "per month, while 
to-day it is f70, just double. The cost of maintaining repairs to vehicles, harness, 
horseshoeing, etc., three years ago was from $4 to $6 per month, while to-day it 
ranges from $15 to $20. The cost of living has increased with them at the same ratio 
that it has with men in other vocations, and being salaried workers, they have had 
to help bear the heaviest part of the burden, as compared with people in other lines 
of business who have had opportunities to share in tne profiteering eame, which has 
apparently become a nationalized vocation with all tradesmen who Duy and sell the 
necessities of life. 

The rural letter carrier responded most nobly to the call of their Grovernment in 
the time of war by subscribing and buying Uberally of all bond issues, and they 
not only bought their pro rata of war savings stamps, but acted as free agents for their 
sale ana distnbution during the whole tenure of tne war, and are still doing so. 

Quite a number of carriers not only carry their own patron's mail, but also have to 
carry for miles the mail to star or loop routes, forming a connecting link between 
these carriers and the post offices, and for this they get nothing. This is not right, 
gentlemen, and it ehould be remedied by the present Confess. 

The rural letter carrier believes he is entitled to a living wage for the duties he 

Eerforms, and that is all that he asks for. He has proven his worth to the Nation by 
aving developed isolated regions into up-to-date civilized centers; he has by con- 
stant contact Drought the rural district and the urban centers into closer touch with 
each other, and thereby bred confidence and friendship, instead of distrust and 
enmity that obtained before. To sum it all up in a nutshell, he is an educational 
missionary and could not be eliminated from latter-day civilization of which he is 
4in integral part. He doesn't ask the Government to cut down his hours of labor; 
he doesn't ask that his labors be lightened; he doesn't ask that a part of his work be 
shifted to other shoulders; he simply asks the Confess of the United States to allow 
him a sufficient compensation to maintain his position; that is, to maintain his equip- 
ment and support nis family comfortably. He believes that his present regular 
salary should be augmented by at least 50 per cent, and that the increase should be 
made permanent; he believes that he is entitled to as much consideration as the 
city carriers, both mounted and unmounted, and he simply asks to be put on an 
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eoiial basis with them. What he asks is reaaonable and just, and I can see no reason 
wny it can not be granted him, and I appeal to you, gentlemen of Uie joint commis- 
eion, to recommend that he be taken care of by the present Congress and put on a 
compensation basis that is commensurate with the duties he 'pertormBf and the 
expense he incurs. 

Statement Subiotted by J. 0. F. Hamh/ton, Garrieb No. 5, Jasper, Ala. 

As a rural letter carrier with more than 11 years continuous service, I wish to submit 
tiie following facts: 
. The R. F. D. service is deteriorating by reason of— 

1. Resignation of carriers. 

2. Inability of carriers to provide adequate travel equipment. 

3. No eligiole lists. 

4. Carriers are not enabled with present salary to educate our children, carry insur- 
ance, keep up our lodge dues and church obli^tions, properly clothe and feed our 
families. 

I suggest the following remedy: 

1. Increase the salary of rural carriers to $1,800 per annum for standard routes. 

2. Fifty dollars per mile per annimi for travel over 21 miles and a like amount for 
travel imder standard route. 

3. Twenty-five dollars per mile per annum for upkeep or maintenance. 

4. Make salary increase and mamtenance fund permanent so that carriers now in 
the service will retain their positions and as an inducement for new blood to enter 
the service. 

5. Enact a liberal retirement lai^. 

6. Abolishment or adequate pay for locked pouches. 

7. Require carriers to wear uniforms while on duty. 

8. Require carriers to take scheme examination once in 12 months on postal laws, 
rules, and regulations as affects the rural carrying of mails. 

8XJPEBVISOBY EMPLOYEES, INCLUDINO SPECIAL CLERKS, AT FIRST AND 

SECOND CLASS POST OFFICES. 

Mr. Bell. The next on the list are the supervisors. The first 
speaker will be Mr. A. J. Michener, of Atlanta, Ga. 

STATEMEVT OF ME. A. J. MICHEEEE, STJPEEIETEEDEET OF 
MOTOE YEHICLE SEEVICE, ATLANTA, OA. 

Mr. MiCHENEB. I represent the supervisory employees of the 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolma, and South 
Carolina. I feel that in this splendid meeting we have had to-day 
all of the recommendations for an increase of salary v;ill be also 
applicable to the supervisory employees, particularly so because of 
the fact that there nas been no readjustment or reclassification of 
the supervisoiy salaries since the year 1889, with the exception of 
the recent increases, which in themselves amoimt to from 5 to 20 
per cent. 

I desire particularly to stress upon the point of the importance of 
the relation of the supervisory emplovee to the proper administration 
of the Postal Service. In all of the large ofiices in these States they 
are working under what is known as the two-division plan, a division 
of finance and one of mails. 

In the division of finance the assistant postmaster is responsible 
for the operation and conduct of this service; he is responsible for tiie 
proper accounting of all finances to the department, the checking up 
of the postal cashier and the money-order cashier, and in addit' 
to that ne has chaise of the correspondence with the department 
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with the public. He has to meet the public; he has to be in con- 
ference with the postmaster, and consequently the duties of the 
assistant postmaster is next in importance to those of the postmaster, 
and under him he has in the division of finance the cashier of the 
postal OTstem, ^ho receives all of the money for the postal services 
of the office, except for postal savings and money orders. He carries 
usually a very lai]ge stamp stock, stamped paper, and the transactions 
of the office run into the millions in tnis office. He is under a vei^ 
heavy bond, on which he is required to pay the premium out of his 
personal salaiy accoimt. That is also true of the assistant postmaster. 
The money-order cashier is in charge of the supervision of the em- 
ployees of his division as well as responsible for the money orders 
issued and paid and for the proper accoimting thereof. He, too, is 
under a large bond, and he pays for that out ol his personal account. 
They have in this office finance clerks who have cnarce of the pay- 
ment of salaries of the rural carriers, railway postal service, and 
eoiployees of the post office. 

That completes the organization, in so far as the finance division 
is concemea. Each one of these positions are responsible ones, 
because they have to do directly witn the finances of the Post Office 
Department in so far as they relate to the receipts and disbursements. 

In the division of mails, which is equally as important to the service 
as that of the finance division^ and probably more so in some direc- 
tions, because the proper inamtenance of the service is dependent 
upon its proper administration through the executive ability of the 
superintendent of the mails — ^he has practically 90 to 95 per cent 
of the working force of the post office under his administration. He 
must prepare and submit estimates for the allowance of auxiliary 
service, etc., as well as arrange schedules for the dispatch and receipt 
of mails, and he has in charge the delivery and receipt of all mails. 
He must meet the puUic and take care of correspondence and, in 
general, he must be a man of executive ability, one whose position 
would equal that of the manager of a large institution or corporation. 
Under him he has assistant superintendents, who have to be trained 
by years of experience and knowledge of the business so that they 
may be qualified to take the position of superintendent and upon 
whose duties vastly rest the aetail of the operation of the service 
itself. Under the assistant superintendents are foremen and the 
special clerks who, in the operation of the service, are all a necessary 
part of the organization. 

Each of these employees that I have named has given years of 
preparation and study, and have qualified themselves for the par- 
ticiuar positions which they occupy, and yet, through all these years, 
there has not been a real recogmtion oi their service by Congress 
in so far as the enactment of a law for a salary commensurate with the 
services they perform. 

It seems to me as if this is one class of employees that have been 
particularly neglected, one whose services have not been fully ap- 
preciated and one whose services are most invaluable to the depart- 
ment, because without the proper discipline and efficiency, the service 
itself could not be maintained and this, the practical operation of the 
service, is in the hands of these men. 

I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to take up much of your time, 
because the hour is getting late. I understand you leave this even- 
ing for New Orleans. There are some who are going to follow me, 
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in SO far as they represent the cities from*which the^ come, and I 
^would be pleased to answer any Questions with reference to this 
service, without ^oing into further aetails, because there has been a 
brief prepared wnich covers much of this matter with reference to 
the supervisory employees. 

Personally; I have been in the service for 30 years, and have seen 
the ^owth of this service since the year 1889 to its wonderful pro- 
portions of to-day. 

Senator Moses. Have you been all of jrour time in this office ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. No, sir. I have been in Atlanta only three years 
and nine moths. 

Senator Moses. Where were you previously? 

Mr. Michbner. In St. Louis. 

Senator Moses. In a similar capacity t 

Mr. MiCHENEB. No, sir. At present my position is superintendent 
of motor vehicles. In 1889 I was a carrier; in 1892, a special clerk; 
in 1896 an assistant superintendent of delivery; in 1909, superin- 
tendent of carriers; ana in 1910, superintendent of delivery, and 
1912, superintendent of mails. 

Mr. Steenebson. How long were you a superintendent of mails ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. Two years. 

Mr. Steenebson. Until 1914. Did you come to Atlanta then? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. No, sir. I came to Atlanta in 1916. 

Mr. Steenebson. In jour work at St. Louis, did you supervise or 
have anything to do with the records from which promotions were 
made, and demotions ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. Yes, sir. 

-Mr. Steenebson. Have you had anything to do with that since ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. No^ir. 

Mr. Steenebson. Who keeps these records now from which pro- 
motions and demotions are made in St. Louis ? 

Mt. MiCHENEB. I wouldn't be able to teil you who was keeping 
them to-day in St. Louis. 

Mr. Steenebson. I don't mean the name of the person; what 
office? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. The superintendent of mails controls the records 
of the employees in that division. 

Mr. Steenebson. And the superintendent of finance, does he con- 
trol the records relating to that division ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. The office of the auditor is where they are con- 
trolled. He is in cha^e of that. 

Mr. Steenebson. Was there any dissatisfaction there in St. Louis 
with regard to promotions, as has been mentioned here in some cases ? 
In some cases they stated it was perfectly satisfactory— the employ- 
ees were contented. How was it there from your experience ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. From my experience — the "part of the time that I 
was in chaise I can speak about. Since that time I can not answer 
intelligently, because I was not in chaise of the force in that office 
so far as relates to promotions or demotions. 

Mr. Steenebson. Do you know if there was any dissatisfaction 
amongst the employees ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. Yes; I know there has been dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Steenebson. For what reason ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. In the matter of promotions, in the first place, ar ' 
in the general conduct of the administrative affairs of the office. 
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Mr. Steexerson. In what respect ? 

Mr. MiCHENEB. Welly in respect to the manner in which that office 
was administered in so far as shown by discrimination, and in the 
improper application, I should say, of the rules and regulations to 
the employees. 

Mr. Steenersox. Well, discrimination by reason of what? Was 
there any partisan or religious or social mfluence that controlled 
promotions, or wore they based on merit ? . 

Mr. Michener. Well, I wouldn't be prepared to say they were 
based on ulterior motives or not, but it was there. 

Mr. Steenerson. There was discrimination? 

Mr. Michener. Yes. 

Mr. Steenerson. And dissatisfaction among the employees on 
that account ? 

Ml'. Michener. On that account. 

Mr. Steenerson. When did you leave there, did you say ? 

Mr. Michener. In 1916. 

Mr. Steenerson. And you have not been there since? 

Mr. Michener. No, sir ; when I say I have not been there since, I 
have been there twice since, but I have not been in the post office 
since then. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, was this dissatisfaction on account of 
promotions and demontions due to the men — the supervisory em- 
ployees — that had charge of it, or was it the postmaster, or who 
was it? 

Mr. Michener. I would say personally that it was the general 
policy of the administration. The postmaster's administration as 
carried on down through the various supeivisory employees. 

Mr. Steenerson. You said you were demotea there ? 

Mr. Michener. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. From what to what? 

Mr. Michener. Sir? 

Senator Moses. From superintendent of mails ? 

Mr. Michener. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. To what ? 

Mr. Michener. Superintendent of central stations. 

Senator Moses. How long did you hold that position ? 

Mr. Michener. Two years. 

Senator Moses. Were you transferred here at your own request ? 

Mr. Michener. No, sir; I was transferred here after charges had 
been preferred against me and not sustained. The department wrote 
me a letter directing that I be transferred here. 

Senator Moses. There were charges made against your efficiency ? 

Mr. Michener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. By whom ? 

Mr. Michener. The postmaster. 

Mr. Steenerson. And they were not sustained ? 

Mr. Michener. They were not sustained, or I would not be in the 
service to-day. 

Senator Moses. I take it that, under the circumstances^ you were 
entirely willing to be transferred ? 

Mr. Michener. I was entirely willing; jes, sir. 

Senator Moses (temporarily m the chair). Now, in addition to the 
supervisory employees Mr. Michener spoke of we have seven others to 
whom have been alloted only three minutes each, and in ^e interests 
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of saving time I will take the opportunity of saying that in the 
various Hearings we have held in the different parts of the country 
we have had ample testimony as to the high cost of living, compara- 
tive increases in salaries in mdustrial occupations, and in the post 
offices, the conditions of work in the average post-office building, etc. 
Of course, if this commission is to render any real service to the 
<;ountry, and esrecially to the Postal Derartment, it must be in the 
line of practical suggestion, and we feel that the men in ti^e field, 
w^ho constitute the brains and the backbone and tiie conscience oi 
the Postal Service, as we have found postal employees everywhere 
to do, knowing the conditions, as they are in the service, are the 
men who can give us the practical suggestions upon which -we can 
formulate any recommendation we can make to Congress, and I 
would suggest that the gentlemen who are to follow Mr. Michener, 
and all others who are to speak, shall confine themselves to giving 
to the commission as many practical suggestions as possible with 
reference to the recommendations which they, as members of the 
Postal Service, think we should make to Congress, and I will ask 
Mr. C. L. Patch, assistant postmaster at Tampa, Fla., and every 
succeeding speaker to speak to us along that line of suggestion, 
Mr. Miwener submitted the following brief : 

BmEF Submitted bt Mr. A. J. Michener, Superintendent Motor-Vehicle 

Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

We respectfully submit this brief on behalf of supervisors and special clerks of 
the States of Alaoama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

We desire to call attention to the various positions and their duties with a view of 
bringing to above commission the responsibility of these positions and to call atten- 
tion to the salary paid them as being totally inadeauate with the salaries paid for 
similar positions in commercial world, and to show tnat under present conditions of 
living and prices prevailing it is impojssible for a supervisor to maintain living con- 
-ditions that he is expected to maintain and that would give him and his family a 
subetantifd living necessary to contentment of mind and seu-respect they should have. 

The following are the duties and responsibilities of the various supervisors: 

ASSISTANT postmaster. 

The position of assistant postmaster is one of the most important places in super- 
visory force of the office. Ue must be a man capable of assuming the duties of gist- 
master at any time. He is also chaiged with the financial transactions of the office. 
He must have exceptional financial ability to handle place of superintendent of 
finance, which goes with the position. In addition to this he has supervision of a 
number of men, which necessitates executive ability as well as many other quali- 
fications. 

As superintendent of finance he must account for millions of dollare passing 
through his office. The duties of assistant postmasters in smaller offices will be 
enumerated later. The assistant postmaster is also required to carry a large bond 
at personal exi)ense. 

SUPERINTENDENT OP MAILS. 

Superintendent of mails is head of division of mails and is responsible for conditions 
in a post office to the department and to general public through postmaster. He is 
charged with giving prompt and adequate service to the public and with handling 
of practically all of the allowances, estimates, and expenditures allowed by the 
-department. He is responsible for discipline and working conditions of 90 i>er cent 
of employees in the office. The position reo^uires a man of exceptional ability, capable 
•of rendering efficient service to the public, and handling entire operations of post 
•office to satisfaction of department. 
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ASSISTANT SUPBBINTBNDBNT OP MAILS. 

The position of assistant superintendent of mails is a stepping stone to'position o! 
superintendent of mails. He must be a man with sufficient training to assume^duties 
of superintendent of mails and act in any capacity in division of nuuls to whicb 

SUPBRINTBNDSNT OP MOTOR-VBHICLB SBRVICB,] 

The superintendent of motor-vehicle service has a position e<iuivalent to that of 
assistant superintendent of mails. He must be thoroughly familiar with entire work- 
ings of division of maUs and must be cimable of assuming responsibility of making 
expenditures and curtailing expenses. The motor-vehicle service is a branch of the 
service in which there may be large expenditures or larjiie savings in accordance with 
character of supervisor in chargie. It is essential that he be a man of executive ability 
and capable of instituting much initiative in this work. This position requires close 
study and absolutely personal attention. 

VOBBICAN. 

A foreman in post office has great responsibility, as he is chaiged with direct handling 
of employees under him. His training and supervision will be responsible fpf future 
ability and character of employees. It is essential that he be a man of executive 
ability in order that he may administer proper discipline to those under Ms super- 
vision and maintain proper order. He must have sufficient knowledge of Postal 
Service that he may in part train those subordinate to him. In addition to this, he 
must be a man capable of assuming higher supervisory places as they become ^rvcant. 

MONBT-OBDBR CA8HIBR. 

The money-order cashier has direct supervision of operations of his division, which 
also handles postal-savings branch of the service. Lai^ sums of money pass through 
this division, and it is essential that money-order cashier be a man of financial ability 
as well as havii^ executive ability, as he is charged directly with discipline and 
duties of his division. He must also carry a large bond at personal expense. 

POSTAL CASHIBR. 

The postal cashier is charged with handling and recording of all postal revenues, 
with exception of money-order and postal-savings business, which amounts up to 
millions in many offices. He is charged with conduct of his division. The position 
requires a man sufficiently trained to handle these millions of dollars, render satis- 
factory reports to department, and be executive head of his division. He is required 
to carry a very heavy bond at personal expense. 

ASSISTANT POSTAL CASHIER. 

Assistant postal cashier is charged jointly with responsibilitv of the postal cashier 
and must be a man sufficiently trained to assume duties of cashier. He is also under 
heavy bond at personal expense. 

BOOKKEEPER. 

The bookkeeper in the post office is in reality the auditor for the post office. He is 
subordinate only to the postmaster. He is charged with making of all reports, check- 
ing the various fin a nci al transactions passing throuj^ the office. Not only must he 
have a thorough knowledge of bookkeeping, he must.in addition thoroughly familiarize 
himself with postal laws and regulations pertaining to finance department and keep 
aU departmental rulings current. 

CHIEF STAMP CLERKS. 

The chief stamp derk is charged with responsibilitv of maintaining a large stamp 
stock from which retail stamp clerks are supplied and lar^e orders to public are filled 
Large financial responsibility is attached to this position m view of tne fact that only 
larg^ amounts are handled and any slight error might make large financial loss. They 
are required to carry a large bond at personal expense. 
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FINANCE CLBRK8. 

Finance cler]ffl*are clerk8''who are taken from other places in the office and assigned 
to finance division for their exceptional ability. Men with sudi exceptional alQity, 
liad they been allowed to remain on workroom floor, would have no doubt become 
supervisors as vacancies occurred. Their exceptional ability placing them in f nance 
section has practicallv eliminated their chance for advancement to superviscry grades 
<iue to the fact that there are but few supervisory places in that division. Therefore, 
Tv^e believe that finance^clerks should be classed as supervisors and paid in accorduice 
imth foremen. 

STATION EXAMINER. 

This position is one of ver^ large importance as duties of station examnier require 
that he visit various stations, issue instructions relative to all phases of the work which 
requires a man with general knowledge of entire postal service. Inasmuch as statoins, 
as a rule, are sepiirated entirely from supervision of main office, the station examiner 
is relied upon to keep superintendent of mails and superintendent of finance in touch 
^^th the conditions existing at all stations. 

StXFERINTBNDBNT OV STATION8» 

The superintendents of stations are charged with conduct of station service to public 
supervision of p3rsonnel, and responsible for all financial transactions at the station. 
To fill this x>osition a man must have a thorough working knowledge of all branches 
of the Postal Service; a personality sufficiently pleasing to meet public; executive 
ability enough to maintain high standard of efficiency in personnel of his office. 

SPECIAL CLERKS. 

It is the opinion of the dele^pition of five States mentioned above that from their 
personal observation and expenence that grade of special clerk should be maintained 
m two grades — one erade being $100 higher than highest clerk grade, and second grade 
being $200 higher than highest clerk grade. The grade of special clerk gives a clerk 
something to look forward to after he has obtained the highest derk grade. 

It is something in which the department can recognize special merit and excej^ 
tional ability on part of clerk after he has reached highest clerk grade when there is 
no supervisory places available. 

We believe that first-grade special clerks should be made for promotion of clerks in 
higihest clerk grade showing exceptional al»lity and knowleoge of work they are 
aadgped to; tlmt second-grade clerks should be clerks promoted from first grade of 
special clerks to second grade of special clerks having qualifications necessary for 
nrst grade and in addition thereto displaying qualifications of executive ability. 
This W9uld be a stepping-stone to supervisory grade and would give the department 
a chance to recognize such ability when no supervisory places were available. 

ASSISTANT POSTMASTERS IN SMALLER OFFICES* 

The duties of assistant postmaster in the smaller offices is one of the most difficult 
to handle. He is held responsible for all financial transactions of the office and he 
has no carder, bookkeepers, or others to help him with that branch of the service. 
He ifi held accountable for service to public, and, in a^eat many instances, dispatch- 
ing and handling of outgoing as well as incoming mail. He must submit all reports 
to the department, keep all instructions and regulations current himself, as he has no 
one to intrust these duties to. The office of assistant postmaster in these offices is 
practically indispensable to the department and is compared with places in the com- 
mercial world in which men have spent their lives studying and have obtained a high 
position at the head of corporations. In addition to above duties of assistant poet- 
master, the attention of thei commission is called to the fact that these assistant post- 
masteis jp. a great many instances are required to put up scheme examinations. It is 
the opinion of assistant postmasters in five States above mentioned that they should 
be relieved of these examinations. Further attention of the commission is invited to 
the fact that central accounting; offices and noncentral accounting offices are paid the 
same salaries, no provision being made for compensation for this extra duty. The 
cominisBion is asked to take notice of these conditions existing and it is requested that 
additional compensation be allowed offices that are designated central accounting 
offices. 
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INSaUALITT OF SALARIES IN SMALL nitST-CLASS OFFICSS, 

Special attention of the commisBion is called to inequality of salary as now estab- 
lished in smaller first-class offices, namely, foremen, station superintendents,, superin- 
tendents of mail, and assistant postmaster receiving the same or approximateiy the> 
same salary. 

We cite as one example, Tampa, Fla. 

Sujperintendent of mails, basic salary, $1,600. 

Assistant superintendent of mails, basic salary, $1,600. 

Station superintendent, basic salary, |1,600. 

Cashier, basic salary, $1,600. 

Foremen, basic salary, $1,600. 

Under bonus and increase acts recently passed by Congress all of the above positions 
receive $1,925. 

This is not to the best interest of the service. It prevents administering of proper 
discipline and does not give officials the prestige they should have. 

The supervisors from the above-named States respectfully request the commiasion 
to take into advisement and grant 30 days' annual leave of absence. 

We also ask that some definite form of retirement bill be enacted into law in order 
that those who have ^ven practically all of their lives to the service and are now 
superannuated, be retired and have favorable consideration. 

In conclusion we wish to advise the commission that the price in foods and wearing 
apparel in this section has increased close to 150 per cent in the last five years in which 
time practically no permanent increase has been grahted supervisors. 

It is requested that we be allowed increase similar to that adopted by the National 
Association of Supervisory Post Office Employees at their convention in Atlantic City 
in August, 1919. We have reviewed this scale of salaries very closely and believe 
same is just and equitable to the position of responsibility and trust held by super- 
yisors in the Postal Service. 

STATEMEVT OF ME. C. L. PATCH, ASSISTANT POSTILASTEE, 

TAMPA, FLA. 

Mr. Patch. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission. I 
have a small brief here which I will present as representing five of the 
first-class offices of the State of Florida; 20 oi the 34 second-class 
offices, as well as the Tampa local office. The brief covers practically 
everything necessary to cover. There are only one or two items that i 
will emphasize and 1 will be through. 

One thing I would like to emphasize or indorse is a request made 
by the subordinate employees of the office. The fact that it is 
necessary for a post omce to have an efficient clerk-carrier force 
as well as other employees is plainly apparent. No supervisor, I care 
not who he is, or where he may be from, can give efficient service 
without efficient carriers and clerks. That is self-evident. One of 
the in^edients of a successful postal service as well as other industries 
is efficient supervisory employees. 

The fact that we are getting an inefficient and low grade of em- 
ployees into the service m this day, which I think has been amply 
shown here to-day — ^we can not get applicants to start with — 
indicates that unless something is done to remedy this condition in 
the near future the supervisory employees of jbo-morrow will be very 
inferior to those of to-day, and it will be very hard to hold &sren the 
supervisory employees they have. I might cite one case — our 
assistant superintendent of mails, who is drawing a salary of $1,950^ 
including the bonus, resigned, eflFective January 1, to accept a position 
paying him $225 a month. It was next to impossible for us to fill that 
position within our office. 

The future of the service depends upon the class of men we are 
getting in now. 
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There is another condition I would like to call your attention to. 
I believe it is peculiar to our State to a greater degree, than any other 
State, with the exception of California and a few of the Atlantic 
coast cities, sujniner resorts, etc., during the months of November to 
April 1, or possibly April 15— during these months our State is the 
playground of the Nation: every coast town on the east and west coast 
IS Med with people. The populations increase to two, five, and 
sometimes six times their suxnmer population. This will apply also 
to a great number of otu* inland cities. To handle this class of people, 
these increases, it is necessary to increase our clerical force many fold. 
I might cite the case of Palm Beach, which in the summer time 
has a postmaster and one clerk, and in the winter time that force is 
increased to five clerks. These additional employees taken from the 
outside are totally green men and they are inefficient and unable to 
handle this great mass of business. 

I might say, too, that the class of people that coime there in the winter 
time are a very exacting class of people. They demand the best of 
service, and it is an utter impossibility to give them that kind of 
service with the men we have at otir coxnmand. 

The question has been asked here as to how the increases 
"we have recommended could be met, and I have asked the question 
of a number of our supervisory employees as to whether or not they 
ever had a complaint on the 3-cent postage and I have yet to hear 
the first supervisory employee say he has heard any such complaint. 
I did not have inquiries from the business men in my community 
as to why the postage was reduced from 3 cents to 2 cents. 

Senator Moses. lour time has expired, Mr. Patch. 

Mr. Patch's brief follows : 

Brief SuBMrrrED by C. L. Patch, of Tampa, Fla. 

I represent the supervisory employees of 5 of the 8 first-class offices of Florida and 
20 of the 34 second-class offices. I am also representing the supervisory employees 
of the Tampa (Fla.) post office. 

Perhaps the slogan used by one branch of the service whose representatives have 
a2>pearea before your body at other hearings, and will no doubt appear in Atlanta, 
will best state in a few words our purpose in appearing before this commission — "A 
just remuneration for services well rendered." This is all we ask, and in asking this 
we do not do so with a selfish motive, but with the object in view of maintaining and 
increasing in so far as may be possible the efficiency oi the Postal Service as a whole. 
We ask no favors, but we do hope to convince this commission and through this com- 
mission the Congress of the Umted States that we are worthy of a better remuneration 
than we are receiving under the classification law of 1889--a law over 30 years old. 

We wish to urge a proper recognition of the claims of the representatives from the 
other branches of the service, 'file supervisory employees must have efficient, loyjal, 
and capable clerks, carriers, and other employees to render that efficient service 
demanded by the patrons of the service, by the department, and by Congress, and to 
which they are entitled. It is essential that we secure the highest type of employees 
possible in the entrance grades of our offices, and that we make every effort to hold 
the efficient, experienced men at present in the service. The object in appointing 
this commission was not to correct present conditions alone but, in so far as may be 
possible, to provide for the future conditions in the service; for that reason we must 
induce capable men to enter the service now, as it is from the employees entering our 
service to-day that we must select the supervisory employees of to-morrow. Salaries 
and the opportunity for promotion to the very mghest positions within the service, 
based upon merit alone, must be such as will get this class of men and hold those 
within the service at present. 

At present the base salaries are so low that we are not getting the higher class of 
men to take the examinations, and the best of those that do take these examinations 
and pass them are refusing appointments after learning just what the conditions are. 
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One aiwiirtant pottmaater in my State infonna me that the Civil Service Commiiwton 
baa held two ezAminations at nia office recently: only six men passed these two 
ezAminationa, and 'the examinations are not hara. Oi these six men five refused 
appointment, and to get help he was compelled to appoint the bottom nmn on the 
bsL The reasons for refusing appointment were that tney could do better outside of 
the service. At a recent examination in Tampa we had 10 applicants; a few years 
ago I held an examination and had over 90 in tne class. 

We believe we have a condition existing within our State that does not exist within 
Any other State to so great an extent, unless it is in Oalifomia and in a few of the 
Atlantic coast summer resorts. From November to April our State is the playground 
of the Nation; practically evenr coast town on both the east and west coasts of the 
State and very many of the inland towns are increased in their population from two 
to five times, and in some cases more. To meet these abnormal conditions it is neces- 
sary to increase the office forces. Pidm Beach increases from the postmaster and one 
clerk in the summer to the postmaster and five clerks within the tourist season. St. 
Fetersbuig, Fla., increases from 17 clerks in the sununer to over 50 in the winter 
months, and other offices are increased, some more, some less. These tourists are 
people who demand service that is up to the minute, and it requires the best of 
executive ability upon the part of the supervisory employees to give such service as 
they demand with the green, inexperienced help they are required to use during 
these months. We feel that they are meeting these requirements and that they 
should be compensated accordingly. 

As to salaries paid by other Imes of business within cur State: Banks in TamjA 
are paying bookkeepers $150 per mopth, tellers $175, minor officers from $2iOO to 
1250; in addition to this they are paid a bonus at the end of the year amounting to 
5 to 15 per cent of their year's salary; they also receive meal allowances, and are 
usually protected to some extent against losses, while a post-office employee stands 
every loss. 

The proprietor of one of our lai|;est dry goods stores made the statement a few days 
ago that it was generally conceded among business houses that the post office paid a 
very low salary for the duties performed and the responsibilities assumed. Super- 
visory employees in this store are paid from |1,800 to $4,000 per annum. 

I believe we are well enough acquainted with the spbiies paid railroad employees, 
and as they are very much the same everywhere I shall omit them. 

In the auto sales line supervisory employees are paid from $250 and up; in the 
fruit-packing business, from $50 per weex up. Men having from 4 to 10 men under 
them in the dgar business in Tampa are paid |3,000 per year. In the wholesale 
dry-goods business managers of departments are paid |2^ per month and up. 

On the first of this month our assistant superintendent of mails resigned to accept a 
position paying |225 per month, with house rent, water, fuel, and lights, and his 
clothing for himself and wife and all provisions at wholesale rate. 

From information that I have been able to ^ther from 15 supervisory employees 
representing five of the 8 first-class offices of Florida, I find: tne average length of 
service is 13 years, and ranges from 7 to 18 yesrs. The average length of time they 
have been in the supervisory positions is about 4 years. Tmrteen of these 15 em- 
ployees are married men with families of from 2 to 8 dependent upon them, averaging 
about three to the man. Living expenses average 1111.50 per month which does not 
include rents or taxes, or payments upon homes. Rents average $37 per month. 
Thirteen of these men are purchasing homes, or rather trying to do so. 

The same class of information gathered from 20 out of 34 second-class offices in the 
State show: Range of time in the service from 1 to 25 years with an average of 9i years. 
Length of time as supervisory employees from 1 to 20 years with an average of 6} 
years. Fourteen of tne 20 are mamed men and their dependents range from 2 to 10 
with an average of 3. Living expenses range or rather average $97 per month, rents 
$27 per month, taxes $62 per year. Eight of the 20 are buying homes and one of 
them stated that he had not been able to make a payment on his contract in two 
years. The average number of men supervised by these employees is 7, and offices 
that are central accounting have charge of from 5 to 42 offices, average 21. 




paid supervisory employ( 
receive more than temporary men under them would receive at 60 cents per hour or 
than any regular clerk or carrier under him would receive. 

There is another class of employees that should be provided for. There is a class 
of employees who have to perform duties of a semisupervisory nature; they may not 
have any employees directly under them, yet it may be their duty to refer matters 
to other employees; their duties may require expert knowledge; these employees 
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sdiould be classed as special clerks and their salaries should range from the highest 
clerk or carrier salary to the lowest supervisory salary. 

On behalf of the supervisory employees of my State I wish to urge the adoption of 
the classification plan as outlined by the supervisory employees of the United States 
at their last national convention held in Atlantic City last August. We feel that 
this scale is only jiust to us. It may be true that we should not expect as high salaries 
as are paid in outside lines, but we do not feel that because we have given our lives 
to this work that we should be penalized or that our families should suffer. We feel 
that the position of postmaster and for that matter the positions above that to the 
Postmaster General snould be filled by promotion upon merit. That these positions 
should be made strictly civil service. That the postmaster's positions in the larger 
offices could be filled by promotions of postmasters from smaller offices, if it should 
happen that there was no one in that office fitted to take the place, and provided that 
the postmaster promoted had shown ability to handle larger things. 

The big problem in the post offices to-day as well as in other lines is efficient super- 
visory officers. We can only get these men by holding out proper inducements. We 
want politics forever removed from the post offices. 

We feel that assistant postmasters at second-class offices that have central account- 
ing work should receive more salary that those who do not have this work. Assistant 
postmasters at first-class offices should receive from one to two hundred dollars more per 
annum than any other supervisory employee in that office for the reason that he may 
be called upon at any time to perform the duties of the postmaster, and in such cases 
all other employees would be subordinate to him. He is also supposed to have an all- 
around postal experience to be a postal expert in his office. 

We feel that there is too great a differential between the salary paid the postmaster 
ftnd the salaries paid the assistant postmaster and superintendent of mails and other 
sujJervisory employees. The postmaster in nearly every case is protected from loss 
by bonded employees. 

In the January number of the American Magazine, on page 127, appears in part an 
article written by B. C. Forbes, and I wish to quote jiist a lew lines, '* The nation-wide 
craze for Government positions is not easy to understand — not even when all the 
known advantages as to hours, certainty of steady employment, vacations, and, in 
some cases, pensions, are taken into account." 

^' It can be set down, as a general statement, that civil-service salaries are the poorest 
in the whole country," 

Again later on: "All who have high-salary aspirations would do well, therefore, to 
steer clear of civil-service jobs." 

This magazine has a circulation of one and a quarter niillions, and with the quota- 
tions that will be made it is safe to say this article will reach two or more million 
people. How can we, in the face of these facts, and knowing what we do of the service 
conditions, urge any young man to make the post-office service his life work? 

On behalf of those whom I represent, I wish to thank this commission for the oppor- 
tunity to present our cause, and we feel that this body of fair-minded men will make 
just arrangement of the affairs of the service and that better days are ahead of those 
of us who have given years of our lives to the service they love. 

Senator Moses. The next speaker wiU be Mr. W. E. Hanley. 

STATEHEirr OF MB. W. E. TUlWLEY, STJPEBIirTEirDEirT OF 

MAILS, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Mr. Hanley. Gentlemen, I have a brief here from the executives 
of the Jacksonville, Fla., post office. We have covered the subject 
right thoroughly, and I do not know that I can add anything to it 
that would help, and I will therefore submit my brief. 

Mr. Hanley's brief follows: 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BT MB. W. E. HANLEY. 

I am appearing before yoiir commission as a representative of the executives of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) post office, submitting for your consideration certain facts in con- 
nection with the revision of the salaries of those executives. I shall use as a basis 
of comparison the months of July, 1914, and July, 1919. 

In July, 1914, a person could go into the markets of this city and purchase a supply 
of food for the sum of $5.33. In July, 1919, to buy the same list of supplies would 
cost $10.88, or an increase of 104.22 per cent. 
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Rents in all parts of the city have been greatly increased. From a recent investi- 
^tion conducted in this city it was found that rentals for all classes of property had 
increased approximately 80 per cent. The cost of building operations of all kinds 
has increased more than 100 per cent, and the value of re^ estate, especially resi- 
dential, has increased 100 per cent. 

The average annual salary received by the 13 executives in this office in 1914 was 
$1,569.23. The flat increase to $1,800 per annum granted these executives, effective 
July 1, 1919, has carried this amount to an average salary of $1,892.30 per year, or an 
average increase for all executives during that period of 20.5 per cent. This includes 
the salary of the assistant postmaster. Many of these increases were made on July 1, 
1919, so the benefit of this increase has only been in effect for the past few months. 
The figures given do not include the increases recently granted by Congress in public 
resolution No. 19, Sixtyndxth Congress. 

One phase of the increase that became effective under the department's order of 
July 26, 1919, is the inequality of the increases as applied to individual executives. 
For instance, our assiBtant superintendent of mails is receiving $1,800 per year, whereas 
the foreman of one of our classified stations, who has under his supervision one and 
three-eighths clerks per day, two rural free delivery carriers, and one city carrier, is 
receiving the same salary. 

We have another classified station the superintendent of which receives $1,800 per 
year and has under his direct supervision 12 carriers and 3 clerks, and at another one 
of our classified stations we have a superintendent receiving $1 ,800 who has direct 
supervision of some thirty-odd employees and the financial responsibility of many 
thousands of dollars per ye^; yet his salary is the same as that of the superintendents 
of the smaller classified stations. 

Such conditions of necessity tend to cause those executives who have a greater 
responsibility to feel dissatisfied and to feel that they are not receiving adequate 
compensation for the responsibility that they assume, as compared to the executives 
with lesser responsibilities who receive the same salary. 

We have other employees in this office who are not classified by the department as 
executives, but who perform a considerable amount of supervision. For instance, 
at the main office the clerk in charge in the evening; has under his direct supjervision 
appr6ximately 25 clerks, yet his salary is no more than amny clerks under ms super- 
vision. The clerk in charge in the morning has under his supervision approximately 
20 men, yet he is not even designated as a special clerk and receives a salary of only 
$1,500 per year, while he has clerks under his supervision who are designated as 
special clerks at a salary of $1,600 per year. 

Of course, you may ask why one of the special clerks was not assigned as clerk in 
charge. The reason is that there is a possibility of a special clerk being designated 
owing to his ability in distribution of mail, yet having no ability as an executive. 
^ There is another phase of the executives' trouble that seems to be unfair and causes 
a considerable amount of complaint, and that is the fact that these executives are 
all on an eight-hour basis. Yet, in the event the needs of the service require that 
they work overtime, or on holidays or Sundays, no compensatory time or pay is 
permitted for this. If one of these executives has the misfortune to become sick, 
even though he has put in overtime, Sunday time and holiday time, he is docked for 
the time he is absent from his regular schedule. 

There is a feeling among the post-office employees, that they have not been dealt 
with as fairly as other Government employees, in the matter of vacations, sick leaves, 
etc. Post-office employees are only allowed an annual leave of 15 days, not including 
intervening Sundays and holidays, which, as a rule, makes about 17 days. They 
are required to work a full 48 hours per week, whereas employees of other departments 
of the Government are granted 30 days leave of absence and 30 days sick leave, with 
full pay, and a 44-hour week. It does not seem fair to the average post-office em- 
ployee that such discriminations should be permitted to prevail against him. 

During the year 1918-19 this city, in common with the rest of the country, had 
an epidemic of influenza. During the fall and winter, I worked many hours in excess 
of my regular schedule, Sundays and at night , to maintain the service. Yet, in Janu- 
ary, 1919, 1 was stricken with the influenza and was sick in bed for 10 days, for which 
time I was allowed no compensation, and there are many such instances that make 
men feel that their best efforts to the service are not appreciated. 

In the 21 years that I have been in the service, this question of increase in salaries 
has been an open question and it seems to be unsettled still. A number of the larger 
industrial organizations have solved their trouble along this line by adopting what is 
known as the Dun, or Bradstreet index number system, having a minimimi wage for 
all employees and, as the price of the necessary things of life increase, the salaries of 
these employees are increased in the same proportion. As the price of the essentials 
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of life decrease, this increased salary is reduced progressively as prices go down, until 
the Tninimum wa^e salary is reached. 

There is a growing feeling and desire on the part of the postal employees, that the 
Government should provide an adequate retirement fund for old age, total disability, 
or partial disability. There has been no definite plan suggested, but it is the opinion 
of the employees that the Government might well take up one of the plans adopted by 
some of our leading commercial and civic organizations, or following the line of the 
War Risk Insurance. I am attaching hereto, a retirement bill that luts been adopted 
by the city of Jacksonville. It might be worth your while to give same careful con- 
sideration. 

I would like to state further, as a representative of the executives of this office, and 
I am only speaking for them, that there is a tremendous amount of criticism of the 
department for its failure to grant promotions and increases of salaries that are recom- 
mended apparently. in accordance with law. As I understand it, tiie law provides 
that the stenographer in a post office the size of this, is to receive a salary of $1,800 per 
year and it was so recommended by the postmaster, but the department saw fit to cut 
it to $1,700. The foreman of our stamp division, if I have been correctly informed, is 
entitled to a salary of $1,800 and it was only recently that the department would give 
him any recognition whatever, in the way of an increase, and this has been granted 
effective October 1, carrying his salary from $1,500 to $1,800 per year. There is not, 
in my opinion, a man in the financial ser\dce, that has a greater responsibility than the 
foreman of the stamp division. He has charge of the wholeeole and retail stamp 
department and is personally responsible for an average of approximately $50,000 per 
month. In the event that he makes an error, he is held responsible for it and must 
make it good to the department. A few. shortages or one error may materiallly reduce 
the net earnings of his salary and it is the opinion that there should be some means by 
which those executives who handle finances and are held responsible for a strict 
accounting for same, might be protected in these shortages. 

Of course, it is understood that, in the event it is found that a clerk is careless and 
incapable of handling finances, he should not receive this protection, but should be 
removed from that division. 

I would like to say further, that the service to-day, as compared with what it was in 
1914, is only about 60 per cent efficient. We have had a tremendous turnover in our 
organization. This is caused by the fact that many of the old and efficient em|)loyees 
who were familiar with the service, have resigned and entered into other lines of 
endeavor. I have in mind a number of instances, but I will name two; one was a 
clerk of the fourth grade, receiving a salary of $1,200 per annum, who left to accept a 
position with the Standard Oil Co., at an entrance salary of $125 per month. 

Another case is that of a young man who left the service and went with the Shipping 
Board at a salary of $8 per day and continued with them until last spring, when he 
returned to the service as a temporary clerk, the department refusmg to reinstate 
him as a regular clerk. When he foimd that the department would not consider his 
reinstatement, he again left the service and 'entered the employ of the American 
Bakeries Co., at a salary of $50 per week. 

All of these conditions tend to make those that are in the service dissatisfied, and 
the turnover that we have had in the past does not seem to abate, as many of the older, 
experienced clerks, who are among tne most faithful and efficient in the service, are 
resigning and entering more profitable and congenial occupations with outside com- 
mercial organizations. Of course these vacancies must be filled with new and inex- 
perienced persons, and the service to-day in the Jacksonville post office falls far short 
of the standard of what it was a few yeare ago. It is not from a lack of interest on the 
part of the executives, but is caused primarily by this unstable, shifting or^nization, 
resulting from the continual resignations of employees who are not receivmg salaries 
sufficient to provide themselves and their families with the necessary things of life. 

I know that there are a number of employees who are remaining in the service 
to-day, looking forward to relief that they hope will be accomplished by your com- 
mission, and as surely, and as soon as it becomes definitely determined that no relief 
is to be expected from Congress, there will be a general exodus from the post-office 
service. 

COPY. 

An act providing pensions for employees of the city of Jacksonville. 

Be it eruicted by the legislature of the State of Florida: 

Section 1. A pension fund is hereby created for employees of the city of Jackson- 
ville, holding permanent positions, other than members of the police and fire depart- 
ments, who may, while an employee of the city become incapacitated through ir" 
ill-health, or who shall after a number of years of service be retired and for their d 
ents, as hereinafter provided. 
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Sec. 2. Any employee of Ihe city of Jacksonville, except memlrers of the police 
department and fire department, ^bo shall pay the aaEeennentfi as pro\'ided herein, 
shall be permitted to participate in the fund herein and hereby created, but nothing 
herein contained phall be so construed as to require any employee to participate in 
the benefits herein and hereby conferred. All present employ ees participating herein 
shall receive credit for the time of their eervice: provided, Buch eer\ice ehall have 
been without interruption not exceeding four montns during any period of 12 months 
prior to the passage of this act. All present employees shall be required to file their 
written election with the city commission on or before 6 months from the date of the 
passage and approval of this act, in order to entitle them to participate in the benefits 
conferred by this act. 

Sec. 3. All persons entering the employ of the city subsequent to the passage and 
approval of this act, shall be required to nle their written election with the city com- 
mission on or before six months irom the date of their employment, in order to entitle 
them to participate in the benefits conferred by this act. Any person desiring to 
participate in the benefits conferred by this act, shall sign an application within the 
time herein prescribed, on a form prescribed by the trustees hereinafter designated, 
which shall be considered their written election to participate in the benefits herein 
and hereby conferred. After the passage of this act, any person employed who shall 
have reached the age of 45 at the time of their employment shall not participate in 
the fund herein and hereby provided for. 

Sec. 4. All employees except those now employed by the city, shall pass a medical 
examination. The pension fund shall consist of money derived as follows; at least 
2 per cent of all salaries of employees holding a position under the city which entitles 
them to a pension under this act; and $5,000 to be levied by the dty in the 1919 
budget; $5,000 in the 1920 budget; $5,000 in the 1921 budget: $2,500 in the 1922 budget; 
$2,500 in the 1923 budget, and provided that thereafter the city may appropriate 
such additional sums as may appear to the trustees to be necessary, or any jx^rtion 
thereof. 

Sec. 5. The administration of this fund shall be in charge of the city commission 
of the city and the members thereof shall be known and designated as trustees of the 
pension fund. The trustees shall make all reasonable rules and regulations for their 
government, the treasurer of the city of Jacksonville shall be the treasurer for said 
board, and he shall give such bond as may be prescribed by said board. The fund 
shall be manned by said trustees and shall be invested in first mortga^ on property 
in the city of Jacksonville, or in United States bonds, the validity of which investment 
shall be approved by the written opinion of the city attorney. The trustees shall not 
invest any of said fund so as to yield less than 4 per cent per annum. 

Sec 6. Employees who have been in the contmuous service of the city for a period 
of 20 years, shall at their request be retired on a pension, which shall be 40 per cent 
of the average salary received by them for the last three years. They shall receive 2 
per cent additional for each year of service over 20 years until same reaches a maximum 
of 60 per cent of the average salary received by them for the last three years. Em- 
ployees who become, in the opinion of said trustees incapacitated for the performance 
of their duties, irrespective of the length of service, shall be entitled to a pension as 
provided in section 7. 

Any employee who may have enlisted voluntarily or who was drafted into the 
service of the United States Army or Navy and later returns to the service of the city 
shall be given credit for the period of employment preceding such enlistment or draft 
provided, however, the time intervening between the date of such enlistment of draft, 
and his return to the city employment does not exceed five years: and provided, that 
he shall return to city employment within 90 days after his discharge from the Gov- 
ernment service, provided, that nothing in this section contained shall be construed 
as to permit of the retirement upon a pension of any employee prior to his becoming 
56 years of age, unless such employee m the opinion of the board, shall become phy- 
sically or mentally incapacitated from the performance of his or her duties, or unless 
the employee has been engaged for the term of his employment of 20 years in a char- 
acter of employment which trustees hereunder may consider as hazardous. 

Sec. 7. Employees entitled to a pension by reason of incapacity through injury or 
illness, shall receive an amount equsd to and not to exceed 50 per cent of the average 
yearly salary received by them for a period of three years preceding retirement, 
provided that no person drawing a pension by reason of incapacity or illness from any 
source whatever, including the pension, receive an income exceeding the amotmt 
received as a salary at the time of his retirement, whenever same does exceed it, the 
amount of pension paid shall be reduced proportionately. The widow of an employee, 
without children, shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount of the pension which svLch 
employee would have received, until the widow remarries or dies. The widow of 
an employee with children under 16 years of age, shall receive the amount of the 
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pension which such employee would have received, until such widow remarries or 
dies, or the youn^t child reaches said age. Children of any employee entitled to a 
pension under this act, who are under 16 years of age, shall each receive the sum of 
$15 per month on the death of their father or mother, entitled to a pension under this 
act, or in the case of the death of such employee and his widow shall remarry, imtil 
they reach the aee of 16 years, provided the amount x>aid such children shall not exceed 
the amount to which the widow would have been entitled. In case there is no widow 
or children and the fatier or mother of such employee is dependent solely on the 
earnings of such employee, he or she, or both, shall receive an amount equal to that 
which would have been paid to the widow "*under like conditions. This act shall 
apply to males and females aUke whether specially mentioned or not, except that the 
husband of an employee shall not be entitled to a pension under this act imless he is 
incapacitated at the time of the death of his wife and then only so long as he continues 
in that condition. 

Sbc. 8. In case of the voluntary resignation of an employee all payments made 
by him to said fund shall be returned to nim without interest, but when an employee 
is discharged, all pajrments made by him shall be refunded with interest at the rate 
of 4 -per cent per annum. Any person receiving a pension under this act shall not be 
thereby barred from engaging in other business. 

Sec. 9. Pensions under this act are not assignable or subject to an^ legal process. 

S£C. 10. Pensions of an employee shall cease upon his conviction of a felony^ 
except that the trustees, by a majority vote, may in their discretion, renew the 
pension of any person for good cause shown, or in behalf of persons dependent on 
nim, for support as herein provided. 

Sec. 11. Any employee who sustains injury in the coiu'se of his employment and 
institutes suit against the dty therefor, shall thereby forfeit all of nis rights to a 
pension imder this set. 

Sec. 12. No employee entitled to a pension under this act shall be discharged 
from the service of the city by the head of a department without the approval of the 
trustees of this fund. 

Sec. 13. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec 14. This act shall take effect upon its passage and approval by the governor 
or upon its becoming a law without such approval. 

Approved May 24, 1919. 

STATEMENT OF ME. C. B. McELBOY, SUPT. OF DELIVEBY, 

MACON, GA. 

Mr. McElroy. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to appear before 
the commission at all. I came to select a delegate to appear for the 
five States. We did that and I was not under the impression that I 
w^as to appear before the committee at all. I do not know anything 
that I could say that would add anything to what has already been 
said. 

Senator Moses. The next speaker is Mr. W. B. Bradford. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. B. BBADFOBD, ASSISTANT POSTMASTEB, 

CHABLOTTE, N. C. 

Mr. Bradford. I will take only a few minutes of the time allotted 
to me. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that an increase in salary 
is positively necessary to get the class of men the post office must 
h^ve in its service. We have had positions revert to the department 
because of inabihty to fill them from the register, not naving a 
re^ster. 

During the Christmas just passed, with the substitute's salary 
raised to 60 cents an hour, we were able to get students from David- 
son College. We were not able to get them at the old rate, and with- 
out. question we had the best temporary help this year for handling 
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the mail during the Christmas rush that we have ever had, which 
shows very conclusively that by paying a better salary you can get 
different men. Before, at 40 cents an hour, we got people of entirely 
different character, men not going to school, and this year we got 
college bo;7s and, naturally, the college boy is trained better, and it 
was anentirely different proposition to what it was imder the previous 
arrangement.' 

Senator Moses. Your conclusion is, then, that the increases in 
salary already made have produced results ? 

Mr. Bradford. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. And with the natural deduction that further in- 
creases would produce further good results. 

Mr. Bradford. Naturally. The supervisories have not been in- 
creased in proportion to tte increase in the amount of work. The 
work in my office, the business, amounts to four hundred thousand 
thousand, and with the war-saving stamps, five hundred thousand — 
nearly a million dollars handled in my office, and for that year my 
salary was nineteen hundred dollars. I do not think the commercial 
world would expect to get help — a supervisory employee — to assume 
a position of that character at that remuneration. 

Mr. Steexbrson. Of course, you understand that the idea of Con- 
gress was that they must increase the small men in proportion. A 
man getting eight hundred or a thousand or twelve hundred must be 
increased very much more in order to enable him to live than would 
the higher salaried man. That was the theory — that the increase 
should be greater, the smaller the salary. 

Mr Bradford. Naturally a man getting eighteen hundred dollars 
is farther away from a living than a man getting two thousand, but 
the chances are that a supervisory employee, in a position that re- 
quires so much more 

Mr. Steenerson. Based upon the value of his services, I think the 
claim is well founded, but this was an emergency that came on sud- 
denly, and it was thought necessary to increase the low man more in 
proportion, because a man getting S3,000 a year, for instance, was 
more apt to be enabled to live on that salarv. 

Senator Moses. Thank you very much, Mr. Bradford. 

The next on the list is Mr. Gumming Harriss. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GUMMnrG HABBISS, ASSISTAFT POST- 

MASTEB, AUGUSTA, GA. 

Mr. Harriss. Gentlemen, we supervisory officials at the August* 
office feel that the salaries now paid to supervisory officials for th® 
class of office of our size is not equitably proportioned, in that som© 
of the higher-priced clerks are paid as much as the foremen, due to 
the fact that they get overtime, and due to the fact that the foremen 
^et paid for Sundays and holidays, they draw as much and, in some 
instances, more than the superintendents and assistant postmaster. 
This does not apply onlv to the Augusta office. I am informed by 
a representative from ifacon and from Montgomery that it applies 
at those offices, and I assume it applies equally as well to any office 
of the size of Augusta. 
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Then we feel that for us to carry on the service and give efficient 
service that we have got to have men that we can«depend on, and 
that the clerks and carriers should receive substantial raises in 
salary so that once for all they will stop their everlasting talk about 
debts and put that time in the service. You would be surprised at 
the marked improvement in the substitute clerks since they received 
that 60 cent basis, and I think the same thing would prevail with the 
clerks and carriers were they paid accordingly. 

We are seriously handicapped in Augusta in obtaining new men, 
either good or poor material. The Civil Service Conmiission has 
not furnished us an eligible list for the past two years of any size. 
The consequence is that we have to go out almost and trap young 
men and bring them into the service, and when we get them there 
and rive them a scheme or a guide book to study, they say, ^^ Good- 
bye, and they are gone, saying that they can earn as much or more 
in commercial fields without as much effort. 

I think the suggestion I would make would be to start at the 
bottom; take the laborers and clerks, the substitutes and the car- 
riers and then the supervisory officials and pay them on a basis that 
will be attractive not only to the ones in there, but that will bring 
new material in. 

Another thing peculiar to our office is the fact that about 65 per 
cent of our clerks and carriers are over 40 years of age. There are 
10 of them in there that have been in the service over 30 years, 
and some kind of retirement plan ought to be adopted to take care 
of these old employees, both for their sake and for the sake of the 
Post Office Department, so that we could get new blood into the 
system. 

Mr. Harriss submitted the following brief: 

Brief Submitted by Mr. Cummino Harriss. 

In behalf of the supervisory employees of the Augusta, Ga., post office, I am present- 
ing these briefs to show cause why a substantial increase in salary should be made to 
these employees. I am dividing this argument into two main points: The high cost 
of the actual necessities of life, and the fact that the salaries paid in the post office 
will not at all compare with the salaries as i)aid by private businesses to those em- 
ployees who have positions similar to the positions of post office supervisory. 

THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

Statistics show that the prices of the actual necessities of life have advanced 78.72 
per cent, an advance all out of proportion to the minor increase made in our salaries. 
"While these statistics show that the cost of living has advanced 78.72 per cent, it is 
manifest that the statistics were not compiled from the prices charged in Augusta, 
Ga., for the reason that the prices charged m this city have advanced on almost every- 
thing at least 100 per cent. To substantiate this with concrete evidence, the following 
is the prices charged on a few of the actual necessities of life in 1919 as compared to 
the prices in 1914: 



Grits I)er peck 

Butter per pound 

Flour per sack 

Bread per loaf 

Meal per peck 

Rice per pound 

Bacon ( breakfast) do . . 

Shoes rCrossetts) pair 

Shoes (Nettleton) do. . 

Suit of clothes (men) 



1914 



1919 



10.25 


$0.76 


.35 


.80 


.75 


1.75 


.05 


.10 


.20 


.70 


.06 


.12 


.35 


.70 


4.00 


11.00 


6.00 


15.00 


25.00 


$50-1100 
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This ifi only a brief list of the things that we actually have to have to keep body 
and soul together, and the luxuries of life are not quoted for the reason that it has 
been so long since we have had any that we do not Imow the prices. The grocery bill 
of the writer, wijh a family of four, in 1914 was about $20, it will now range between 
$50 and $60. In 1914, the writer was financially able to employ a servant, and feed 
her; this is entirely out of the question now. This is a typical case with all the em- 
plovees of this office, the larger the family, the greater the handicap in living. The 
little increase we have received has all been absorbed by the grocery man, and when 
it comes to buying shoes and clothing for ourselves and families it means that we go 
into debt, and usually stay there. 

The salary we are now paid will hardly support ourselves alone, not taking into 
consideration the support of our wives and children. To meet this condition in life, 
it has been necessary for those of us who have children old enough, to take them out 
of school and put them to work, to supply, in a way, money to pay expenses that our 
salaries fall very short of doing. Taking the children out of school, is very fortunate 
for us, but very unfortunate for the children. We are denying them the education 
that is rightfully theirs, and eventually, when they reach the age of maturity^ they 
find themselves handicapped in obtaining those positions that should be theirs, on 
account of the lack of education. Those of us who do not have children old enough 
to put to work, have to go in debt, and stay there, to where it evolves in an endless 
** robbing Peter to pay Paul." We have reached that jwint where it is necessary to 
dodge our creditors, and when we are called to the post-office windows to answer 
questions from the public, we carry with us that ever expectancy of meeting a creditor 
and having thrust in our face a bill that is long past due. 

This should not be. 

We supervisory employees, who are supposed to be the most intelligent of the 
employees, who have to use that intelligence, coupled with energv, should be amply 
compensated by the Government. Compensated to the extent that we can pay our 
bills promptly, clothe ourselves and families decently, and rear our children in the 
manner that is properly theirs. 

Men and women who were handicapped in their youth, seldom overcome thie, 
and are handicapped throughout life. Having to accept sometimes menial jobs, 
where conditions would have been different were they properly trained during the 
time when they should have been at school. Our wives have all the housework to 
do, and a number of them have to help provide money by sewing and dressmaking. 
We have bought liberally of Liberty bonds, but have iiad to sell them at a sacrifice. 
Not only losing our savings, but doing so at a heavy discount. 

It is true that we have 15 days vacation each year, but this is as it were, * ' A veritable 
nightmare," for the recreation that we should take and allow our families to partici- 
pate in, is denied us, for the reason that we do not have enough money to take a short 
trip even to see "our country cousins.'* In our idleness at home we have confronting 
us all our troubles at once, and are glad to get back to work, to for^t them. Some 
of us use this vacation in doing extra work, for the money that is in it, but we should 
be resting so that we could return to our work in the post office to advantage. 

SALARY OP SUPERVISOR DOBS NOT COMPARE WITH OUTSIDE. 

From actual facts obtained from business concerns in this city as to the salaries 
paid by these concerns to those employees who perform similar work to that of a 
supervisory post office employee, I am attaching conclusive evidence to show that 
the salaries paid to post-office supervisories will not at all compare with the salaries 
paid by private business concerns. The managers of the railroads in this city receive 
over $3,000 per annum; the chief clerks are paid $2,400 per annum; the bookkeepers 
are paid $190 a month and overtime, which sometimes nets a salary of $250 per month. 
Note our present salaries as entered on attached sheet and you will find that none 
of us receive any such salary. The department store mentioned, pays their floor 
managers a salary of $3,000 to $4,000 per annum, some of the salesmen receive more 
than we do. The banks in this city pay those employees that compare with us 
salaries of $200 per month and more, according to the size of the bank. One bank 
mentioned, not only pays their employees $200 per month, but gives in addition a 
bonus each year, depending on the amount of business done, which will net these 
employees $250 per month. Last year this bonus as paid by the bank mentioned 
amounted to $500 and at the end of the year each employee was handed a check for 
$500 as his part. 

This bank never experiences any trouble in getting the very best of material for 
employees, and keeps them. This bank gets the business — for the employees get it 
for the bank. The only chance of a vacancy in this bank is death. 
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Why not adopt a few of these business methods in the post-office service? It will 

pay- 

The cotton mills in this city pay their superintendents and overseers considerably 
more money than we receive. Tte men handle day laborers, while our employment 
is supposed to be on a higher scale. But the salary isn't. 

The corporations and business concerns pay their supervisors for tlieir intelligence, 
the skillful display of it, and the more intelligent they are the more money they 
receive. Speaking colloquially, these concerns huy **brains." 

We supervisory employees of the post office are intelligent, skilled In our work, and 
display in a skUiful manner our knowledge of it, to hold our positions. We have to 
be ever on the alert to adopt expedients for the improvement of the service; we are 
eneigrtic and initiative in the performance of our work; we are held responsible not 
only for our individual work but also for the work of the employees under our charge. 

We have to be familiar with all the laws and rules of the service; we have to have 
these, so to speak, on the tip of our tongue, ready and quick to give answer when called 
upon; we have to study at home; at nights and on Sundays, to keep posted on post- 
omce service, as the regulations change daily. We have to study and give thought 
to the improvement of the service, at home, during the time that we should be resting, 
or during the time we shuold be devoting to our fSnily. We have no time during our 
tour of duty to study the postal laws and the numerous regulations and instructions 
issued by me department; this we have to do at home. You can not instill in the 
minds of the other employees the need of keeping posted on the service, and the result 
is that we supervisory employees are called upon all during the day to answer ques- 
tions either to the employee or to the public. We gain our knowledge of the postal 
service and its appertaimng rules through painstaking and assiduous study of the in- 
structions issued oy the Post Office Department. 

To gain further knowledge for the benefit of the public, we have to become familiar 
with current events and to obtain this, we have to read the newspapers and current 
literature, and to use this information in our work. The instructions issued by the 
department are not always comprehensive, further matter is needed to amplify the 
instructions, and this is what we obtain from the newspapers and current literature, 
maps, etc. To better explain this, I will mention a lew things to show why it is 
necessary for an efficient supervisory employee to gather information from other 
sources than that issued by the department, and the more studious we are the better 
the public is served. Just before the war parcel post and other mail matter could be 
diq^atdied to Austria. At the outbreak of the war this was discontinued upon notice 
from the Post Office Department. This is still in effect. Now we receive instructions 
that we can not accept mail matter addressed to places in Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, but no mention is made in the instructions as to the 
name of the towns in these places, nor of what country they were formerly a part. 
This information we have to obtain by study from other sources. Mail matter is pre- 
sented at the window, addressed to some town g^iving the name of the country as 
Austria. As no convention exists between the United States and Austria, the mail is 
refused by the window clerk. This comes to our attention, and from examination of 
the name of the town we discover that it is in Czecho-Slovakia, and it is then accepted 
and dispatched. The public generally do not keep posted on the changes made in 
the foreign countries, and if we did not, mail matter destined to these places would 
not be received, as the public continues to use the name of the old country. 

This same case applies with the exchange of money orders with foreign countries, 
in that just at the outbreak of the war we could draw money orders payable in Asiatic 
Turkey, but this was later discontinued. We now receive instructions that we can 
issue money order payable in Mesopotamia, Palestine, etc., but no mention is made 
as to the name of towns in these places, nor that these places were formerly a part of 
Asiatic Turkey. An application is presented to the money -order clerk giving the 
name of some town, and the name of the country as Turkey. It is refused. When 
this comes to our attention, we, upon examination of the name of the town, discover 
that it is in Mesopotamia, and can be drawn through the intermediary of Great Britain. 
The order is then issued. Without ttie study of information obtained from the outside, 
this money order would never have been issued. 

The above-mentioned facts may not be altogether germane to the subject of getting 
an increase in salary, but is mentioned solely as a convincing argument that we super- 
visory officials have to be well read on current events to absorb this information and 
apply it in the performance of our duties. Private concerns pay their men to study 
their business, some concerns even sending their men to special schools to prepare 
them for important duties. Why not amply compensate us who have to study during 
our spare time for the improvement of the Postal Service? Supervisory employees, 
well paid, will be a credit to the service, for this is the greatest incentive for the obtain- 
ing and using of intelligence. 
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We bear the same analogy to the Postal Service, as the manager or chief clerks do to 
their respective business. Take the manager away, or have one of poor ability, and 
the business will go to pieces. This same rule will apply to the Postal Service, regard- 
ing the supervisory emplovees. We are the men that supply the electric energy to the 
service; we are the ones tnat have to know how to manage the men under our charge, 
to get the beat and most efficient work from them, and at the same time be able to keep 
down the ever bickering and discord in the service: we are the ones that the i)08t- 
office inspectors call on for information of the service, and criticize on any delinquency 
made by any of the men under ovur charge. Rarely do we receive » compliment — 
though we sometimes justly deserve it, and it would serve as an inspiration. The 
post-office inspectors are usually hypercritical in their work, and it is rarely that 
criticism is directed at the postmaster, but we supervisory employees have to bear 
the brunt of it. 

The public does not make great use of the office of the postmaster for the purpose of 
obtaining information on the Postal Service, but call over the phone either at the post 
office or at his home, some supervisory employee to rive the information desired. 

It was the supervisory force that held up the Postal Service to the standard at those 
post offices that had military camps; it was the supervisory force that had to work 14 
hours a day, with a lot of inexperienced young ladies, some of them had never seen 
the inside of a post office before, to keep the service up the to standard. Without the 
supervisory force the handling of the military business, which almost trebled over 
night, would have been an utter failure. 

In conclusion, the supervisory employees are very poorly paid, for the amount of 
knowledge required of them; the arduous duties that they have to perform, and the 
painstaking and persevering way in which they perform these duties. It is my 
opinion, leaving out the personal part, that the Post Office Department would receive 
ample return on the investment m the increase in salary. If substantial increase is 
not given, the private business concerns will be employing the best of the talent in the 
supervisory force, and then, again, in any event, our places will have to be filled at 
some time, and if the salary is not attractive, there wul not be the right material to 
pick from, as the salaries paid in the service now as a whole is very poor, and young 
men of ability will not be attracted to the Postal Service. 

Salaries paid by some private concerns. — Merchants Bank, tellers and bookkeepers, 
1200 per month and yearly bonus; last year it was $500 to each employee. J. B. 
White & Co., managers of departments, from $3,500 to $4,000 per annum; some sales- 
men at $160 per month; clerks in office, $127 per month. Georgia Railroad, chief 
clerks, $200 per month; cashiers, $125 to $150 per month; bookkeepers, $150 to $190 
per month, with time and half for overtime net about $150 to $350 per month; con- 
ductors, $150 to $350 per month; laborers average about $3 per day. Sibley Manu- 
facturing Co., managers, over $3,000 (exact amount could not be learned); superin- 
tendents, $4,000 per annum; overseers. $2,500 per annum; in addition to the salary, 
houses are furnished free of rent, incliraing electric light, gas, and water, coal at cost 
to the company; this will net them more salary than above. John P. King Manufac- 
turing Co., pay practically the same as the above, and also furnishes houses, etc., free. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue pays $2,100 to deputy collectors and more than 
this to the other employees. 

City of Augiista: 

Present pay in the Augusta (Ga.) post office, — Assistant postmaster,* $2,100; superin- 
tendent of mails,* $1,900; foreman, $1,800; cashier, $1,800; special clerks, $1,600. 

Salaries tJiat should he paid. — Assistant postmaster, $3,400; superintendent of mails, 
$2,700; foreman, $2,400; cashier, $2,500; special clerks, $2,000. 

Senator Moses. The rest of the commission having abandoned me, 
I think the best thing we can do is to settle this whole thing among 
ourselves. The next speaker is Mr. F. H. Elhs. 

1 The assistant postmaster and superintendent of mails received a 1200 increase on July 1, 1919, due to 
the fact that the salary of the postmaster was increased from business received from a military camp. Next 
July the salary of the postmaster will be reduced to his former salary. The salvy of assistant xx)stmaster 
and superintendent oimails will naturally also be reduced. This reduction will place them on an equality 
with the foreman. There is no comparison between the duties of the assistant postmaster and sui>erin- 
tendent of mails and the duties of foreman. The basic salary of the assistant postmaster and superintendent 
of mails is 11,700 and 11,500, respectively. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. F. H. ELLIS» SUPEBUTTENDENT OF MAILS, 

ATLANTA, OA. 

Mr. Ellis. Mr. Chairman, I have filed a brief which covers in 
detail the ideas of the supervisory force of the Atlanta post office as 
to ivhat they would wisn from the commission. There are a few. 
things I would like to mention. 

One of them is the Post Office Department's present system of 
determining what compensation supervisors will get according to 
their own notion. The superintendent of mails in Atlanta in 1915 
received $3,000. The basic salary now is $2,700. I believe that 
there should be a receipt plan of classification to do away with this 
inequality. The receipts of the Atlanta post office are $2,600,000. 
In oflSces with receipts that are less, I understand, superintendents 
of mails are getting three thousand and twenty-eight hundred. The 
assistant superintendents of mails in some of these offices, I under- 
stand, are getting twenty-six and twenty-seven hundred and twenty- 
four hundred doUars. The assistant superintendent of mails in our 
office is now allowed but $2,000 basic salary. They give him a $200 
bonus, which makes $2,200. 

Senator Moses. In other words, you are opposed to any discre- 
tionarypower on the part of the department. 

Mr. Ellis. I do not believe there should be discretionary power 
for the same size offices, for the reason that the supervisors in an 
office of the same, either in Georgia or Missouri, womd have identi- 
cally the same duties. I do not tidnk there woiild be sxiy difference 
worth mentioning in either place, and I believe the salaries in both 
Missouri and Georgia should be the same as to the different grade 
supervisors. Of course, there should be a distinction in salary 
between the rank and file of supervisors. 

The other matter I wish to bring to your attention is that of special 
clerks. That is also in our brief. In the Atlanta office I believe 
there should be two grades of special clerk, one grade of special clerk 
for special, meritorious service and ability, after the clerk nas reached 
the maximum clerk grade. The second would be for men who have 
been promoted for exceptional abilitv and who also possess executive 
ability. That would be something Tby which the department could 
hold these men and recognize abiUty m the absence of a supervisory 
grade being vacant. I believe it would work out both ways — to the 
advantage of the men and to the advantage of the department. 

The last thing I will speak about is the question of night work, 
which was also discussed dv the clerks. It is of vital importance to 
the supervisors as stated by the gentleman who preceded me. A 
supervisor can not do very much unless he can get a good alignment 
of assistants under him and sufficient help to do it. One of the 
greatest drawbacks of the Postal Service (I think any supervisor will 
tell you this, I haven't talked with any who has not agreed with me 
in it) is the night work which all new men are compelled to do when 
they come into the service. We bring them in and tell them they 
will get a salary of 60 cents an hour as a substitute, and we tell them 
they will have to work night work, but they do not realize fuUv what 
that means. The majority of runs are from 2 until 10, 3 until 11, or 
4 until 12. If the man is a single man, this does away entirely with 
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his recreation. Unless we can offer them some inducement to make 
night work attractive, I believe that the night-work proposition is 
gomg to be a more serious handicap in the future than it has been in 
the past. 

Senator Moses. Your suggestion would.be more pay? 

Mr. Ellis. My suggestion would be to give them a 45-minute 
hour, which would be equivalent to that. 

Mr. Ellis submitted the following brief: 

BBIEF SUBMITTED BT MR. THANK H. ELLIS. 

The reason for submitting this brief is to call to the attention of the commiasion the 
low salaries paid super\dsors in the Postal Service in comparison with that paid for 
similar positions in the commercial world. 

The receipts for this office during the last year were 12,611,541.85 (Dec. 1. 1918. to 
Nov. 30, 1919). 

The number of employees were: Clerks, 208; substitute and aunliary clerks, 117; 
carriers, 116; substitute carriers, 35; rural carriers, 5; laborers, 10'; special delivery 
messengers, 60: making a total of 551 employees. 

In addition to business conducted by this office we are also des^ated a State 
depository and over $22,000,000 were cleared through the cashier's office in this post 
office last year. 

This office respectfully submits to the commission the difference in cost of li^dng in 
January, 1915, and January, 1920, presenting at end of this brief a table showing dif- 
ference in prices in 1915 and to-day. 

The basic salaries for supervisors in this office are as follows: 

Assistant postmaster, $3,000. In 1915 the salary was ^e same as to-day, $3,000. 

Of course it is realized that the assistant postmaster must be a man capable of per- 
forming duties of the postmaster in his absence and is directly over cashier and super- 
intendent of money-order department. He is responsible for all finances of the office. 
He is required to carry $34,000 bond, at an annual expense of $34. 

Superintendent of mails, $2,700. Salary in 1915, $3,000. The superintendent of 
mails is in charge of the carriers and a majority of the clerical force. In fact, 90 per 
cent of employees in the office are imder the superintendent of mails. He is chained 
with maintenance of service and character of force in general and is responsible for 
manner in which practically all expenditutes of department are made. 

Assistant superintendent of mails, $2,000. Salary in 1915, $1,800. Assistant super- 
intendent of mails is, as the name implies, assistant to the superintendent of mails, 
and should be able to take over his duties. 

Superintendent of motor-vehicle service — a new branch that has been established 
since 1915 — ^has duties similar to assistant superintendent of mails in charge of vehicle 
service of office. His position is a very responsible one, as this branch of the service 
is one in which there may be large expenditures or large savings in accordance with 
character of the man in charge. 

Superintendent of money-order division, $2,200. Salary in 1915, $2,200. The 
superintendent of money-order division is a man who must be responsible for financial 
condition of office as well as being an executive to maintain discipline in oiganiza- 
tion of his division. This diviaon cleared over $6,000,000 during last year. The 
superintendent of money-order division is required to carry a $7,000 bond at an annual 
expense of $7. 

Foremen, $1,600. Salary in 1915, $1,500. The foremen's duties are very respon- 
sible, inasmuch as they are in direct contact with different forces, and shaping of men 
in Postal Service is entirely in their hands. They must be men capable of taking 
care of both department's interest as well as men themselves. They should also 
be men capable of filling higher positions when they become vacant. 

Cashier, $2,400. Salary in 1915, $2,400. The cashier's position in post office is one 
of large responsibility, as he is charged with handling of large amounts of money. 
Through the cashier 's office of this office last year were placed $22,000,000. He is also 
charged with conduct and discipline of office force under him, which makes the posi- 
tion require a man of executive ability in addition to ability to assume financial 
responsibility. He is required to carry $34,000 bond at an annual expense of $34. 

Assistant cashier, $1,600. Salary in 1915, $1,500. The assistant cashier is, as name 
implies, jointly responsible with cashier for conduct and responsibility of that divi- 
sion. He must be a man sufficiently trained to assume responsibility of cashier. 
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Bookkeeper, $1,800. Salary in 1915, $1,800. Tke bookkeeper has, asname implies, 
a position requiring an expert bookkeeper who must keep all departmental rulings 
and regulations current, in addition to expert knowledge of bookKeeping. He also 
renders all accoimts to auditor. 

Superintendent of stations, $1,600. Salary in 1915, $1,500. The superintendent 
of stations is required to perform the functions of postmaster in an independent office. 
He must have a knowledge of all branches of the service and be able to deal with the 
public and take care of finances. 

Examiner of stations, $1,700. Salary in 1915, $1,500. This position is one that 
requires a man familiar with different branches of service. He must have executive 
ability sufficient to issue instructions to all stations as to their conduct, etc. This 
position is one of much importance and requires an exceedingly apt person to perform 
these duties intelligently. 

Another feature to be given consideration is title of special clerks. This title, in 
the opinion of this office, is very necessary, and it is believed that at least two grades 
should be maintained, one being $100 higher than highest clerk grade, the other being 
$200 liigher than highest clerk grade. Special clerk is the only means of recognition 
that can be given to a man of exceptional ability when no supervisory. places are open. 
In practically every instance supervisors have risen from grade of special clerks. It 
is an inducement for clerks to go on and do better after he nas obtained highest clerk 
grade. 

Attention of the commission is further called to title of stenographer in post office. 
Everyone who uses a typewriter or takes dictation is not titled as a stenographer. 
In this office at present time there are only three stenographers. One is private sec- 
retary to postmaster, one other is secretary to assistant postmaster, the other is secre- 
tary to superintendent of mails. This position requires a knowledge and ability of 
a thoroughly trained secretary and relieves the officials named of the majority of 
detail and unnecessary work. We believe that stenographers should be classed as 
supervisory positions and paid proper salaries, or that tney should be titled chief 
clerks and rank with foremen. 

In order to give the commission an idea of some of the salaries being paid in the 
commercial world in this city, the following are furnished : 

One of the telegraph companies was consulted and the following information fur- 
nished: $3,600 is paid to their superintendents, $3,120 to chief operators, $4,200 to 
their auditors, $2,100 to chief clerks, and $3,300 to superintendents of traffic. Not- 
withstanding that responsibility of our supervisory positions would average un with 
any of the atove named positions, there is only one place that is not paid nigher 
than any of our post-office salaries. 

A large dry goods house was asked to give salaries, with the following results: The 
manager is a large stockholder in the concern and therefore would not give his salary. 
However, he advises that each one of his department heads receives $4,200 salary, with 
about $2,000 a year bonus; head salesmen in different departments receive $2,400 
and bonus; shipping clerk's salary, $2,700 and bonus; assistant auditor, $4,200 and 
bonus. Auditor is a member of the firm; salary not given. 

Two large building contractors and engineers give information to the effect that 
their superintendent of construction receives $3,6(K) per year; their cashier, who hand- 
les only into the thousands, receives $2,400; draftsman, $2,400; chief engineers, $5,000; 
auditors, $2,700. 

One of the telephone companies gives information that their commercial manager 
receives $350 per month; assistant mana^r, $250 per month; cashier, handling less 
than $3,000,000, $200 per month; disbursing clerks in cashier's office, $175 per month; 
traffic chiefs, $300 per month; assistant traffic chiefs, $325 per month. 

The Atlantic Steel Co. advises that they have raised all of their supervisory pos- 
tions 100 per cent within the last five years. 

A large electric and power company of this city gives their department manager 
$4,500; assistont manager, $3,500; cashier, $4,000; line department foreman, $2,400. 

While all of the above firms are willing to give information furnished as stated 
above, they do not care that their figures go in print. Therefore they request that 
their names be furnished the commission on request. 

The following is a comparison of figures as to cost of living and house rent as in- 
creased between January, 1915, and December, 1919. The figures were obtained in 
the following manner: 
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The Atlanta Journal for the month of January, 1915, is on file in Cam^e L,ibrary, 

this city. The advertisements were taken from this paper and compared with presr 

ent day advertisements, with following results: 

Prices, 1916. Prices, 1919. 

Prunes pound.. 10.10 $0.20 

Oatmela package. . . 08 .15 

Eagle milk can. . . 10 .25 

Irish potatoes peck.. .23 .68 

Cotton bloom 10 pounds. . . 79 2. 34 

Lard do. ... 1. 14 3. 10 

Oysters •. quart. . . 30 .75 

Maxwell House coffee pound ... 28 .60 

Sugar 25 pounds. . 1. 31 5. 25 

Creamery butter poimd. . . 36 .73 

Roimd steak do 15 .35 

Loin steak do •. 17i . 40 

Apples peck. . . 29 .90 

Eggs dozen. . . 25 .85 

Flour 24 pounds. . . 69 1. 65 

Sweet potatoes peck. . . 19 .40 

Rice pound.. .07 .17 

Cheese do 19 .40 

Pork roast do 15 .35 

Coal ton. . 4. 50 9. 75 

Increase of 159 per cent. 

Renting: Prices, 1915. Prices, 1919. 

7-room house (W. E.) |27. 50 $37. 50 

5-room house (Washington Street) 22. 50 32. 50 

8-room flat 20. 00 40. 00 

12-room (421 Capitol Avenue) 30. 00 40. 00 

8 rooms (28 East North Avenue) .* 56. 00 80. 00 

7 rooms (401 East Fair Street) 30. 00 40, 00 

10 rooms (217 Juniper Street) 60. 00 110. 00 

8 rooms (furnished), (between Peachtrees) 50. 00 110. 00 

Increase of 66 per cent: 

Shoes and clothing have increased over 100 per cent. 

As an example I wish to quote herewith the cost of actual necessities for living for 
a family of four in Atlanta, and these figures can be verified, not only by any one in 
the Postal Service but by reference to people out of the service: 

Rent, $36 (this is based on living in the suburbs, and having to pay car fare, as 
rent in the city is higher); li^ht, $3 (this is based on averaging 10 different monthly 
light bills); gas and fuel, $10; ice, $3; laundry, $10 (this means that a great deal of the 
laundry work is done by the wife); food, $80; car fare, $6; insurance (fire, life, acci- 
dent, etc.), $6 (this is inadequate); total, $163 (this allows for no sickness or education 
of children). 

In conclusion, we will respectfully ask that the commission grant us in salary from 
$6,000 for assistant postmaster down to not less than $2,400 for foremen and secre- 
taries (stenographers). 

Briefs were submitted by J. W. Scott, Atlanta, Ga., and C. T. 
Reisner, Waco, Tex., as follows: 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY MR. J. W. SCOTT ET AL., OP ATLANTA, QA. 

The special clerks in the Atlanta (Ga.) post office heg leave to submit to you a 
short statement of the compensation paid them and to set forth their reasons for 
making a plea for an increase. 

As you know, gentlemen, the Jitle of special clerk is only conferred upon a post- 
office employee after many years of hard work and study. During that time he is 
obliged to have mastered the essential duties, knowledge of schemes, etc., incumbent 
upon the regular employee in the Postal Service, and not only that, but to have shown 
in the general performance of work and in conduct an aptitude for some special line 
of achievement, as well as executive ability and qualifications, looking forward to a 
time when he may be called upon to fill a supervisory position. 

This employee is a " specialist " in the full and true meaning of the word. In every 
field of endeavor, including industrial, commercial, and professional life, the specialist 
is recognized, and it was this reason on the part of Congress which caused that body 
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to establish the grade of special clerks in the Postal Service and to award every first- 
class post office a certain number of special clerkships in order to have certain clerks 
who would be educated, trained, and equipped for certain special positions which, 
though not in a grade of supervisors, are certainly in a higher grade than ordinary 
clerl^ and which are, on accoimt of their responsibilities and special duties, worthy 
of a higher remuneration. Many of these special clerks, in addition to the respon- 
sibilities as to the conduct of their work, have very heavy financial responsibUities. 

This, gentlemen, is the only goal to which a clerk with any ambition, with any 
special education or ability, has to strive, as there are comparatively few supervisory 
positions in the Postal Service. This is the reward he expects to attain in payment 
for his years of faithfulness, good behavior, and special enort. 

For the above reasons, and because of the inadequacy of the salary we now receive 
to combat the present conditions and to provide in any befitting manner for those 
who are dependent upon us, and last, but not least, because of our inability, on account 
of our meager salaries, to provide the propjer amusements and recreations that go to 
make a healthy body and satisfied mind, which are the prerequisites of accomplishment 
of the best and most successful results, we ask that the salary of a special clerk in the 
Postal Service be made in grades of $100 and $200 per year li^her than the maximum 
salary of a regular clerk, feeling that no less difference would be commensurate with 
our duties and responsibilities which are in addition to those of a regular clerk. 

J. W. SOOTT, 

A. E. Raosdals, 
S. E. Knox, 

Committee. 
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The supervisory clerks of Waco {Tex.) post office wish to file the following brief 
for your earnest attention and consideration: * 

The proper conduct of the Postal Service is dependent upon the intelligence dis- 
played by the supervisory official from the assistant postmaster down to the humblest 
employee. It makes no difference where the exigency arises, immediately the 
employee looks to the man who is in charge for instructions. 

As regards the responsibilities of these men, financial and otherwise, if they were 
employed in the commercial and industrial field, having like positions, would com- , 
mand salaries 100 per cent greater than now received. 

You are urgently requested to give consideration to the present low scale of wages 
paid supervisory clerks with a view to making these positions compare more favorably 
with like positions in the commercial and industrial world. 

FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

Senator Moses. Congressman Bell having returned to the chak he 
has thwarted our scheme to end this whole thing amon^ ourselves, 
so we will have to go on with the hearing. M&. Lottie C. Reid, 
representing the fourth-class postmasters, will be next. 

STATEMENT OF MES. LOTTIE C. BEID, POSTMASTER AT 

ODENVILLE. ALA. 

Mrs. Reid. Gentlemen, I just want to convince the commission 
that the fourth-class postmasters have to work. A great many people 
seem to have an idea that there is not very much to do in a fourth- 
class post office and that there is not a great deal of responsibility, 
but I want to assure you that there is. Last year I handled in my 
office about $18,000 in money-order business and about $1,300 in the 
postal business — something like that. 

A fourth-class postmaster has to be conversant with the law and 
has every department to deal with that a first-class office has to deal 
with, with perhaps the exception of the savings account. 

I want to say something with reference to the fact that the fourth- 
class postmaster is required to give to the richest Government on 
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earth rent, fuel, and light. We are reqiured to provide that as well 
as equipment, and when we provide equipment we naturally take 
some pride in our offices and want to provide equipment that will 
be a credit to the Grovemment and ourselves as well, and it requires 
some little expenditure to put that equipment in. When we rent 
out boxes we are required to enter the rental as a part of our postal 
accounts paid to the Grovemment when, as a matter of fact, it is 
provided out of our own pocket. My own salary for three months 
of the past year — and this is with reference to the time prior to July 
1 — ^for three months amounted to $68 and a fraction a month, and 
you can readily understand that it is not possible to live and support 
a family on that small amount. Last year it was absolutely neces- 
sary for me to stop my daughter from taking music lessons, and I was 
unable to meet a good many obligations that I feel were very neces- 
sary. 

I want to say that the postmasters of Alabama, representing the 
National League of Postmasters, heartily indorse the salary plan as 
filed with the conunission through that league. 

STATEMENT OF MB. BEVERLY H. TT7CKEB, POSTMASTER AT 

CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. 

Mr. TucKEB. Gentlemen, it seems to me that a lot of people 
have got a wrong impression of the duties of a fourth-class post- 
master. I wish to speak just a few minutes about the duties of a 
fourth-class postmaster. 

One day about two months ago I thought I would take a note 
of just what I did in the office. Of course, I could not count the 
questions I had to answer about the general delivery. The first 
tiling that came up I had to walk 2 miles to deliver two special 
deliveries, and I handled 1,822 pieces of mail, 7 registered letters 
sent out, 4 C. O. D., issued 32 money orders, and 6 parcel post pack- 
ages, and there were 32 lock sacks and 28 draw sacks that I handled 
daily. 

In regard to the equipment of the office, we rent our own build- 
ing or own it, furnish om* own boxes, light, heat, chairs, and tables, 
and the box rent is turned over to the Government to be applied 
on our compensation and, of course, the maximmn. compensation 
is eighty-three and a third dollars a month, and we work about 
12 to 14 hours. The way I figure it out, I get about 26 cents an 
hour. What you call the averag:e fourth-class office gets about 
15 to 16 cents an hour and a small office, of course, gets about 8 or 
10 cents an hour. The boys and girls 16 years old in tJie cotton 
miUs get 28 J cents an hour. 

That is one of the conditions that the fourth-class postmasters 
work under. Some people have the idea that they have plenty of 
time to nm other businesses in connection with the omce, but I believe 
that you will agree that after you have handled 32 sacks of mail, 
and have fixed up mail for the direct pouches for nine different 
post offices over a route of 66 miles a day, with the other duties of 
the office, you won't have time to do much work in the way of 
other business in connection with the post office. 
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Mr. Tucker's brief follows: 

BRIEF BUBHITTBD BT MR. BEVBRLT H. TUCKER. 

fnce we have a representative here from South Carolina to speak for the third-class 
the central accounting postmasters, I shall try and represent the fourth-class 
postmasters. 

Having been connected with a fourth-class post office 11 years (6 years assistant post- 
master and 5 years postmaster) has put me in possession of no little amount of expe- 
rience of the work and duty of the fourth-class postmaster. But even with this ex- 
perience I am certainly rushed from 12 to 14 hours every day during the week in order 
tx) attend to the duties of the office. 

About two months ago I decided to take note of some of the duties performed for 
one day. Of course I did not have time to count the calls at the general-delivery win- 
dow; but I remember walking about 2 miles delivering two special-delivery letters, 
1,822 pieces of mail handled in receipt and dispatch of mail, excluding several heavy 

Sarcel post packages, 6 letters registered, 4 C. O. D. parcels delivered, 6 insured parcels 
ispatched, 23 money orders issued, 32 lock pouches, and 28 draw sacks handled in 
receipt and dispatch of the mail. This was not an extra busy day either. As we are 
required to remit all money order money promptly, I had to walk another mile to ^et 
a ^00 check, have the trouble of making record of the money orders, and get a daily 
average of 37 cents for the money order end of the office work. 

I might mention some of the office equipment we are required to furnish, which 
includes a building, light and heat, tables^ churs, safe, if you are able to buy it, 
cabinet and lock bones, and keep the boxes in good repair, and then at the end of the 
quarter turn the box rent over to the Government to bJB applied on our compensation. 
And then we get from $7 to $83.33^ per month. The maximum compensation allowed 
the fourth-class postmaster will average 26i cents per hour for his services. Then there 
comes what we might call the average fourth-class post office, where the postmastei 
receives from 12 to 15 cents per hour, and in the smaller post offices the postmaster 
receives from 6 to 8 cents per nour. There are plenty little boys and girls working in 
the spinning rooms of our southern cotton mills making 28^ cents per hour. And yet 
the postmaster is a responsible person and is expected to be one of the leading citizens 
of the community. 

Gentlemen, if there was just two or three fourth-class postmasters in each State 
working for tnis unreasonable low compensation, there might be an excuse for over- 
looking the matter. But 1 should like to impress upon you the fact that there are 
thousands to^ay spending from 12 to 14 hours in an office and receiving less than a 
child's pay. Required to stay by the job 7 days a week, 365 days a year, with vacation 
never. 

This trade drawing and storekeeping busi/iess in connection with the postoffice has 
no foundation now. After having enumerated some of the duties of the fourth-class 
postmaster, I think you will readily admit that there is no time to operate any other 
business in connection with the poet office. The office in a store "stuff " some people 
harp on is out of date and even out of the question. They might have gone together 
2 years ago, but they will not mix now. By time we are through with freight and 
express parcel post mail^ revenue, war savings, and thrift stamp business, cashing 
Liberty bond coupons, give a little information to Army and Navy recruits, and the 
various other duties connected with the office, and then talk about keeping a store? 
Impossible. You can't serve these two masters. 

Gentlemen, we are human, all we want is common justice, and we appreciate this 
opportunity to let our needs be thoroughly known, and may I urge that you remember 
this: Long hours we work, less than a child's pay, expense of equipping an office, va- 
cation never. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. P. STOCKTON, POSTMASTER, ELLEN- 

BOBO, N. C. 

Mr. Stockton. Gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to state 
what class postmaster I am. All that it is necessary for me to do is to 
state my salary. I have been in the service something like five 
y^ears, and for tne year July 1, 1914 to Jime 30, 1915, mv compensa- 
tion was $640.87, my expenses $80 — that is rent, lignt ana fuel. 
I have two rural carriers; one receives $1,772 a year and the other 
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$1,796. They go out and serve their route and are out from three 
and four to seven hours a day and when they return, they turn 
their money, money orders and everything else over to the post- 
master who is responsible for it, and they can go home, while, at the 
same time, I get to the post office at 7 oVlock and serve from 12 to 14 
hours per day. I believe that is all I have to say with regard to the 
matter. I filed a brief with the commission this morning. 
The brief referred to follows: 

Through our North Carolina representative, Mr. John P. Stockton, we submit the 
following brief to your honorable body in behalf of the fourth-class postmasteis of 
North Carolina. 

The fourth-class post offices constitute what is doubtless the most important bran ch 
of the United States Postal Service in many respects, because these offices serve the 
great host of country people, oiu- rural population constituting a large majority of the 
population of the country. 

The postmaster at a foiulh-class post office receives his appointment from the 
Postmaster General as a result of a civil service examination embracing the same 
features of the examinations required for the appointment of rural carriers, clerks in 
first and second-class post offices and city earners. In addition to the subjects of 
these other branches of the service, the fourth-class postmaster has to stand e xami- 
nation on accounts (bookkeeping). 

The present method of determining the compensation of postmasters at fourth- 
class post offices was authorized by act of Congress of March 3, 1883, and it allows the 
postmaster a certain percentage of the cancellation of stamps on mail matter actually 
dispatched from his office, under the said act, his compensation is limited to $1,000 
per annum. Under this act, the postmaster must rent a suitable building in which 
to keep the post office, paying the rent himself. He must buy a post-office cabinet 
of sufficient capacity to accommodate the mail received and dispatched through his 
office by his patrons. He must buy the other office equipment (safe, desk, chairs, 
stove, etc.) necessary for the proper conduct of his office. Also, he must furnish 
lights and fuel for himself and also for his subordinates (rural carriers) when they are 
on duty in the post office. He must procure his own clerks and pay for their services 
out of his own pocket. All these expenses must be borne by the postmaster himself 
under the act of March 3, 1883. 

At the time when this act was passed (nearly 37 years ago), it was doubtless satis- 
factory, as every community then had its own post office, wmch was kept in one comer 
of the community store, and there was only one mail each day — sometimes only one 
or two mails each week. Then the duties of the postmaster were very light indeed, 
and the commission basis was the best method of compensating him. But some 
20 years ago rural delivery became an established featiure of the Postal Service, since 
which time practically all of the old-time country store post offices have been dis- 
placed by rural free delivery routes. 

Since the inauguration of rural delivery and the advent of the parcel-post 83n3tem, 
with its insurance and C. O. D. features, the work of the postmaster in a fourth-class 
post office has increased 500 per cent, and there has been practically no increase in 
the compensation of the postmasters themselves, as at least nine-tenths of the x>arcel 
post mail handled, as well as the other mail, is mail received for delivery, for handling 
which the postmaster receives no compensation whatever, as the stamps which carried 
this mail, were cancelled at the office of mailing, which is usually a large city post 
office where the clerks are paid living wages for their work. Fully nine-tenths of 
all mail handled at fourth-class post offices is that which is received for delivery. 
The wage of the jjostmaster being determined by certain percentages of the value of 
the stamps on mail matter actually mailed at his office, makes his position at beet a 
precarious one, as his compensation is an insignificant uncertainty and is limited to 
$1,000 per annum. 

In 1883 there was no money order system. The proper conduct of the- money 
order business at a fourth-class post office requires a finished scholar, as he must 
keep an intricate system of books accurately posted daily. At an office where the gross 
receipts are as much as $1,000 per annum the psotmaster writes about 2,000 money 
orders each year. In the first place, he makes out nine-tenths of the applications 
from which the orders are written. Then he writes the order itself; at the close of 
business each day he again writes the order in his book of money orders issued; when 
the order is presented for payment, he writes all the particulars in his book of paid 
orders; every day he must keep up his cash book (double-entry bookkeeping here); 
2,000 money orders represent from $10,000 to $15,000 in money order funds. The 
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postmaster is held strictly accountable for these funds, and must make out usually 
from three to five remittance letters each week, in order to keep the funds remitted 
and thus protect the department against burglars. He must keep a fire-proof safe 
(reasonably burglar-proof, also) to keep the Government funds in which he can not 
keep deposited. Every montn he must make out a difficult money order account, 
usually having from six to ten or twelve columns to add correctly. These columns 
are 53 numbers in length and must be accurately added. The postmaster is also held 
responsible for the books of blank money order forms, a supply of which must be 
always kept on hand. For writing these 2,000 money orders and doing all the work 
accruing in connection therewith, the fourth-class postmaster gets just $60 for the 
entire year's work, or $6 per month. Making out the monthly report alone is worth 
4wice this monthly sum of $5. 

Since 1883, as stated above, the riu^l free delivery system has been established. 
At most country fourth-class post offices there are m>m one to four rural carriers. 
Under the law these men are subordinate to the postmasters and must obey their 
orders. The rural carriers are now paid all the way from $1,700 to $1,988 per annum. 
They usually make the circuit of the route in from 4 to 7 hours, after which their 
responsibility ceases. The remainder of the 24 hours each day they may devote to 
other business or to their families and the piuisuit of pleasiu-e. The postmaster is 
held strictly responsible for the work of these rural earners. After they return from 
serving their routes, the postmaster is required to serve Hieir patrons imtil they aeain 
start with the mail the next day. Oftentimes the postmaster delivers two-thircfs of 
the mail of a rural carrier — sometimes practically all of it — ^for wMch he gets nothmg, 
the rural carrier getting the pay, the postmaster doing the work. 

As stated above, the riu^l carrier gets all the way from $1,700 to $1,988 a jrear for 
from 4 to 7 hours' work. He gets an annual vacation of 15 days each year, with full 
pay. Also, on holidays he goes in his automobile (practically all nural carriers have 
their own private automobiles) to some place with his family on pleasure, and the 
postmaster has to deliver his mail to the route patrons. 

Often the fourth-class postmaster, having one or more rural carriers under his super- 
vision, does not receive more than $500 for his entire year's work, the carriers (his 
subordinates, for whom he is held responsible) getting more than three times as much 
as he gets. He has all the responsibility, they have practically noneu He has more 
brain work in one week than the average rural carrier has in 12 months. The very 
fact that the postmaster in a fourth-class post office is obliged to work with men who 
are his subordinates at a ssdary less (many times less) than the salary of those subordi- 
nates, makes his position intolerable. It is a condition unparalleled in the world. 
In every other establishment on earth the head of the business receives a greater 
wage than those working under him. And the fact that these x>ostmaster8 (who are 
the cream of the land when it comes to intellectual, social, and moral worth) are 
compelled to work daily with men whose wages are so much greater than theirs is 
without doubt the most grievous wrong in connection with our whole governmental 
system to-day. Public sympathy is all with the poor postmasters. Public sentiment 
is going to demand, sooner or later, that the wage of the postmaster must be, shall be, 
as great as that of his subordinates. Every principal of justice in heaven and on earth 
demands it. 

Under the workings of the present antiquated and obsolete method of determining 
the compensation of fourth-class postmasters it is an easy matter for one person or a 
great number of persons to reduce considerably the little wage the postmaster should 
receive by refusing to mail their letters and parcels with him, mailing them instead 
on the train or at another post office. This is frecjuently done. Because of some 
real or imaginary grievance certain parties will mail their letters at other offices or 
on trains, thus cutting down the salsuy of the postmaster, who is required to deliver 
their incoming mail for nothing. 

It would be altogether as just, altogether as reasonable and fair both to the Govern- 
ment and to the employees, if rural carriers or city carriers were to be paid on a com- 
mission basis, as it is to pay their superior officers in this way. It woula undoubtedly 
be just as fair to require that rural mail routes shall be self-supporting as to require that 
fourth-class post offices shall support themselves. There are rural carriers now serving 
standard daily rural routes who do not get business for the Government amounting 
to more than $75 per annum. If the Government can afford to pay these men $1,700 
to $1,988 per annum for getting business amounting to no more than $75 annually, it 
can afford to pay every fourth-class postmaster in the United States a salary of $1,800 
a year, as the postmasters get business for the Government amounting to thousands 
of dollars. At a $1,000 post office the postmaster usually handles all the way from 
20,000 to 100,000 pieces of mail each month. Riu*al carriers handle an average of 
5,000 pieces each month. 
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The fact that a fourth-claee postmaater has to work eveiy day with men who get 
from $1,700 to $1,988 per aimum, while the postmaeter worle en a commifieion baeis, 
like a fruit-tree agent, for the eame Government, in the same department, and gets 
an insi^ificant uncertainty — protably 130 one month, perhaps 140 the next — makes 
his position cruelly miserable, absurdly unjust. His subordinates, who axe so well 
paid, are tempted to look upon him as an underling. Usually they do regard him as 
an underling, far beneath them, if they are of that kind of a disposition, but the post- 
master bears it all with patience— he has learned to exercise patience. Often the 
postmaster himself feels lile an underling while worPing with Euch subordinates. 
The subordinates themselves are prone to be insubordinate. There can never be 
that satisfied feeling, that spirit of harmony, in fourth-class pest offices that should 
obtain, until the postmaster's salary is raised to the equal of the salary received Ijy 
his subordinates (rural carriers), and until he is allowed the eame annual vacation 
they receive, and all other pri\dle^es and benefits which his eubordinates may enjoy. 

The American people want efficient service. They are willing to pay for eflacient 
service. They can not have it — that is, the majority of our people can not have 
efficient service, this majority living in rural sections— unless hamcony and satisfacticn 
shall obtain in fourth-class post offices, which can not be until the postmasters' wages 
equal the wages of the men working in these offices under the postmasters. The 
rural carrier's conditions of living, expenses, and work compares with the fourth- 
class postmaster. The carrier is no better by nature than his superior officer, he is 
no more loyal or efficient in his work for the Government. Both classes must stand 
the same grade of civil-service examination. Both live in the country together. 
The cost of living to both of them is the same. Their expenses are practically the 
same. 

If the Congress can vote an appropriation of $75,000,000 to pay the 45,000 rural 
carriers, and the people not grumble, it can vote an appropriation of $75,000,000 to 
pay the 45,000 fourth-class postmasters, and the great American people will never 
grumble. In this new age our people demand efficiency. They are entitled to it. 
It is up to the joint commission to say whether they may have it in the great rural 
districts, as this commission must, by its recommendations, bring about harmony 
in fourth-class post offices if this efficiency may be secured. 

Spealcing for the 1,500 fourth-class postmasters in North Carolina, we ask that 
these worthy public servants, who never murmured when one after another the great 
burdens of war were heaped upon them witJiout remuneration. We ask for these a 
salary of $1,80Q per annum at every fourth-class post office where the gross receipts 
shall be $1,000 per aimum. We ask, further, that every fourth-class postmaster shall 
be allowed 15 days' annual leave with full pay and 15 days' additional sick leave with 
full pay. We ssk, further, that they shall be idlowed $10 monthly for every rural 
carrier attached to their offices, the postmaster to be paid $10 each month for the 
supervision of these men and the responsibility for their work. 

We ask, further, that the salaries of all postmasters shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the salary plan of the National Lea^e of Postmasters of the United States 
with $1,800 for the office where the gross receipts are $1,000 per annum as a basis for 
determining the salaries of those whose gross receipts are more or less than $1,000 
per annum. We ask, further, that every fourth-class central accounting postmaster 
shall be allowed $5 monthly for each district office under his supervision. We ask, 
further, that fourth-class postmasters shall be retired after 20 years' satisfactory service, 
on a 50-50 basis. We ask, further, that fourth-class postmasters shall be given a 
working day of 8 hours within 10 hours, and that they shall receive pro-rata pay for 
all overtime duty. 

We ask, further, that postmasters at fourth-class post offices shall be retired on a 
50-50 basis after 20 years satisfactory service, and that the entire time spent by them 
in the postal service shall be counted in determining whether they are entitled to 
the retirement privilege, whether this time shall have been continuous or not. 

Our reasons for asking these things are outlined in the following statements: 
' 1. During the past three years the cost of living has trebled in all sections of our 
country. 

2. During this same three-year period the wages of every class of workers except 
third and fourth class postmasters have been increased from 50 to 200 per cent, includ- 
ing rural carriers attached to these post offices, who, under the law, are subordinate 
to the postmasters, and for whom the postmasters are responsible. 

3. The postmasters are put to a great deal of expense to conduct these offices, this 
expense, in most if not all offices where the gross receipts amount to $1,000 per annum, 
being equal to the expense of a rural carrier on a standard horse-drawn vehicle route. 
As stated above, the work in these offices, since the inauguration of rural delivery, 
and the money-order and parcel-post systems, has been increased 500 per cent, vrith 
practically no increase in the compensation of the postmasters. How can they 
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maintain their respectability amon^ their subordinates? They can not make provi- 
sion for the immediate needs of their families, to say nothing of the rainy day. 

4. Because of the friction in these offices, the subordinate workers (rural carriers) 
getting at present many times the wages received by their superior officers. 

5. Because unless there is some incentive there can not be put forth much eflFort 
to perform efficient service. 

6. We ask these things because the sentiment of the citizenship of the country 
is favorable to the granting of them. In fact, the people are begmning to realize, 
the country over, the cruel conditions under which the fourth-class postmasters 
have been working, and they desire to see this condition remedied. 

7. It used to be that almost every fourth-class postmaster in the country conducted 
a little store in connection with his office or conducted the office in his home. Such 
is no longer the case. At an office where the gross receipts are as much as $600 and over 
it is physically impossible for the postmaster to conduct any other business whatever 
in connection with his office work. Furthermore, the public does not want the 
post office in a store. To go back to the old system of keepmg the post office in a store, 
if it were possible, would never be acceptable to the puolic. Besides, as stated just 
above, it is humanly impossible for the postmaster to conduct any other business in 
connection with his office work. If he has any other business, the time has come 
when he must hire someone else to do the other work. In addition to the salary 
schedule submitted ($1,800 at offices where the gross receipts are $1,000, graduated 
according to the lea^e salary plan), we ask for an amount equal to one-fourth of the 
postmaster's annual salary to partially defray the expense of fuel, lights, rents and the 
upkeep of the equipment at such offices. 

We respectfully and humbly submit the foregoing for your conscientious considera- 
tion, implicitly placing our trust in ^our wOlingness to work out for us a just scale 
of wages and the granting of such things as will make it possible for us to give that 
efficiency to which the American people are entitled. 

J. O. FrrZGERALD, 

Pelham, N. C. 
Grover C. Phillips, 

Bear Creek, N. C. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. W. H. BBOPHT, POSTMASTEB, CB7STAL 

SPBIITGS, FLA. 

Mr. Bbophy. Mr. Chairman, when I was selected to appear before 
you, I understood that I was to represent the national league and the 
executive committee, which includes also the third-class postmasters — 
the third and fourth. 

I have a brief which I will submit later, and* I will not take up any 
of your time with figures, but will try to give you a few of the reasons 
why we adopted what is known as the national league salary plan. 
The National League of Postmasters is in no sense a labor organiza- 
tion. It is an organization of third and fourth class postmasters of 
the United States of America with the idea of promoting efiBiciency 
in the service, and, naturally, to promote efficiency in the sei'vice we 
expect that after that efficiency has been established and maintained 
that the department and Congress wlQ see to it that we get adequate 
compensation; and you know, and everyone knows, that it is im- 
possible to maintain efficiency unless you do pay for it. This idea of 
getting something for nothmg has been found wanting in pretty 
nearly all lines. 

The present basis of salaries was established in entirely different 
times. In the old fourth-class post office about the only equipment 
necessary was a little box over in a comer some place where a man 
would put the mail so they could help themselves, and then he would 
go on about his business, tending to the store. The parcel post and 
all those things were unknown, so that when the theory and practice 
was established that a postmaster had to furnish his own equipment 
it was not a hardship at that time,, because it only meant that the 
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patrons would come in his store and go over to the little box in the 
comer and help themselves. 

To-day the rost Office Department and the postal business has 
grown until it is the- greatest business institution in the world ; but 
the salary, organization, and personnel has not kept pace with the 
growth of the department, and if efficiency is to be mamtained there 
must be some attention paid to the salary and the working conditions 
of the people so that tney will keep up with the progress of the 
department. 

To-day a postmaster's duties are so varied that in an office of any 
note at all it is practically impossible for the postmaster to give 
attention to any other business, so that he must receive a salary from 
the post office that will make a Uving for him. They have so many 
things to attend to — almost hke an express business. 

Now, if a postmaster is supposed to get $1,000 or SI, 200 a year, and 
it is absolutely impossible for one person to do the work, I say that 
the United States Grovemment should pay all of that extra expense, 
so that the salary of* the postmaster will be left intact. That is not 
true to-day. He has to pay his clerk hire out of it, or part of it, and 
instead of $900 or $1,000, he is only getting $700, so that all we ask 
is that the postmaster shall have the salary he is supposed to have. 

We have gone into this very thoroughly, and the result has been 
the national league salary plan, which I believe is indorsed by about 
95 per cent of the third and fourth class postmasters of the United 
States. This makes a uniform system from the third class right on 
up to the fourth. 

Mr. Brophy's brief follows: 

BRIEF SUBMriTED BY MR. W. H. BROPHY. 

I appeal to you to recommend to Congress, for adoption and to support with all 
the power at your command, the national league salary plan. 

As a result of your questionnaires and the many other sources of information at 
your command, you will be abundantly supplied with statistics and comparative 
tables showing wage averages in various lines of industry. And as the great number 
of postal employees whom you will hear necessarily reduces the time that you can 
allow me to the minimum, I will, therefore, not take up your valuable time with 
statistical figiu-es but will give you a few reasons for requesting the adoption of the 
national league salary plan. 

The National League of Postmasters is in no sense a labor union. It is an organiza- 
tion having for its purpose the betterment of the Postal Service by increasing the 
efficiency of its members. By rendering to public and to the Government the best 
service of which we are capable, we hope and expect Congress to revise the methods 
and basis of computing our compensation in such manner as will insure to all a ^ary 
in keeping with the work performed. 

The national league salary plan was unanimously adopted by the National League 
of Postmasters of the United States at their fourteenth annual convention held in 
Detroit, Mich., September 17, 18, and 19, 1919. 

For several years the officers of the league have been b\isy gathering data and 
expressions of opinion from postmasters all over the country. For montM the ques- 
tion of increased salaries, working conditions, etc. , have been freely discussed from 
every conceivable angle. During this time we have been busy, also, feeling out 
Members of both Houses of Confess in an endeavor to find out just how they stand. 
After gathering all of this material together, tabulating and analyzing the thousands 
of (juestionnaires, letters, ideas, and plans submitted, the executive committee, of 
which I had the honor to be a member, met in Washington, D. C, to formulate a 
plan which we hoped would meet the approval of all. Upon our arrival in Wash- 
ington our first move was to visit the Post Office Department for the purpose of get- 
ting their views and ideas. Next we called upon the chairman and secretary of 
your honorable body. Everywhere we were received very cordially. And the open, 
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frank discusBioiis convinced us that no one questioned the fact that we should be 
given increased compansation, the only question that presented itself beinf how 
much and in what manner. During our deliberations, which lasted for sevenu days 
of from 12 to 18 hours each, we kept constantly before us this purpose — that oiu* 
plan must be one just alike to the public, the Governm^t. and ourselves. Also to 
insure its adoption with as little delay and opposition as possible, it must be prac- 
tical and conform as nearly as possible to the ideas and wishes of our members, the 
department, and, most important, at least to its adoption, to Congress. The national 
league salary plan was the result. We were proud of our work, but as many of the most 
brainy and influential postmasters were advocating and doing everything in their 
power to secure the adoption of diametrically opposite plans we were fearful lest it 
should prove impossible to unite all on any one plan. However, the national 
league salary plan was accepted enthusiastically by at least 95 per cent of the post- 
masters of &e coimtry. And we hope and believe thaf its extreme fairness and 
conservatism will win for it the approval of this honorable joint commission and 
finally of Congress and that it will be speedily enacted into law. 

The best basis for computing the salary of fourth-class postmasters was the cause for 
the greatest divergence of opinion. Many favored a system of counting the number 
of pieces of mail handled, both incoming and outgoing, one month of each quarter or 
one montJi every six months. This plan we £scarded as beine impractical and 
cumbersome. The present plan of basing the salary of fourth-caJss postmasters on 
the basis of the cancellation is objectionable to the great majority of these postmasters. 
It beii^g impossible to mi^e an accurate check on uie cancellation has laid all fourth- 
class postmasters open to suspicion of padding and btlsifyin^ their accoimts and has 
been the cause of the downfaU of many. This feature of placmg unnecessary tempta- 
tion in the way of an employee should alone be sufficient grounds for discarding it. 
Another prolific cause of complaint a^inst it is the fact that disgruntled patrons, 
althoi^h they may have a very heavy incoming mail, by mailing their letters on the 
trains and sending them to others offices can prevent the postmaster from receiving any 
compensation for the handling of their mail. This is a much more general practice 
than you would think possible. Personally, I never could understand why this 
method was adopted for fourth-class offices, and an entirely different method used as 
a basis of computing the salaries at all other offices. 1 have always advocated the 
adoption of a uniforln system for all offices with an equitable gradation from the 
smallest fourth-class office to the largest first-class office. I encountered very little 
opposition when I presented this plan to the executive committee. It was adopted 
unanimously. The salary gradations, however, required much caroful, painstaking 
consideration from every jXBBible angle. It was resilized that ''stop-watch" methods 
would accurately fix the pro rata cost of work performed in the larger offices, where a 
clerk is kept for hours at a time at the same routine work. This basic cost, however, 
would be out of all proportion in smaller offices where one person is requirod to do all 
of the work, on account of the time required to prepare for each of the various processes 
in the daily routine. To illustrate: The time required to pieparo and set the date 
and hour in the canceling machine at a large office, where the run of letters canceled 
is in the thousands, is hsurdly w(»i;h considering; but in a small office where the run 
is from half a dozen to a few hundred and a slow hand stamp and pad the implement 
used, it becomes an entirely different proposition. About nine-tenths of all mail 
handled in the average third and fourth class office originates at and the total revenue 
derived therefrom is credited to a large first-class office. This is especially true since 
the introduction and growth of the parcel post, and it promises to increase rather then 
diminish. It was therefore apparent that this should be taken into consideration by 
adding to the revenue basis of these smaller post office salaries an amount sufficient to 
at least partially compensate for this extra work for which there is no accurate basis 
for computing same. We have tried to compensate for these varied conditions as 
equitably as possible. This accounts for the excess of salarv over the total income of 
some offices. Very small offices are in many instances held by persons whose own 
business constitutes, practically their only reason for existence. On the other hand, 
many, perhaps the major portion, serve residents in sparsely settled communities, 
where me postmaster holds the position more from a sense of public duty rather than, 
for the salary received. After much discussion, it was decided that the responsibilities, 
periodical reports, and the holding of one's self in constant readiness to perform the 
various duties in connection with the office is surely worth at least 50 cents per day, or 
$150 per year. 

Allowances: This item is of special interest to third class postmasters although it 
is an urgent necessity at many of the larger fourth class offices. In the matter of 
allowances we have been extremely conservative. It is a travesty to fix the salary 
at an office where it requires the entire time of more than one person to properly per- 
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fonn the work and then to fix by law or departmental order the maxiinum allowance 
for clerk hire at from 25 to 50 per cent of the minimum amount such clerk hire can 
actually be seciu-ed for. Many third class postmasters whose salary is shown in the 
official guide as $1,200 per year and up have not to exceed $800 lo $900 left for them- 
selves after making up this unavoidable deficiency in clerk hire allowance. This 
applies in a lesser degree to fourth class offices also. In addition to the above these 
third and fourth class postmasters, except in buildings where lease is held by the 
department, are required to maintain an investment of several hundred dollars in 
boxes and equipment, the rental of which amounting to $150 per year and up is taken 
by the Government although they have not one penny invested. Instead of an 
allowance the Government should pay all expenses necessary to the efficient conduct 
of the business. Then postmasters would receive all of the salary to which they are 
entitled. It is a great injustice to require fourth class postmasters to furnish auarteiB^ 
equipment, heat, light, etc., at their own expense; these should be provided by the 
Government, and as a partial relief the 25 per cent asked is very conservative. 

"A money-order application, please,*' greets you as you reach the middle of a 
column of figures; you stop, hand the required applica^on to the patron or direct 
them to where they can help themselves to one; as you would be imable to accom- 
plish anything in the meantime, you wait until the applicant has completed the 
application and returns to the money-order window; you take the application, read 
it over carefully, then make out the money order; more time is lost waiting for the 
patron to *'dig up" the money to pay for same; you make change and in some cases 
It is necessary to make separate udvice and mail to paying office. You return to 
your work to be interrupted a few minutes later by a patron who wishes to cash a 
money order drawn on another office. Perhaps you are short of money-order funds 
and have to resort to a draft or transfer of postal funds entailing more clerical work. 
After the patron has received their money and departed you prepare and mail notice 
to issuing postmaster that this particular money order has been paid at your office 
instead of at the office drawn on. After several days you receive acknowledgment 
that your notice of payment has been received by issuing postmaster. You file this 
acknowledgement with paid money order particulars. Particulars of all money 
orders both issued and paid must be entered in their respective renters and form a 
part of the cash book records. At the end of the month each is again entered on sep- 
arate reports, one-half of each paid order forwarded with report to auditor, the other 
half filed with applications for orders issued as office records. If an order issued by 
you is paid at an office other than the one drawn on you are required to file the notice, 
from office making payment, to you with the application. Besides the work men- 
tioned there are applications for lost and destroyed money orders, requiring searching 
of records for verification of particulars and more or less correspondence with other 
postmasters and the department. There are also requests for other information, as 
to whether a certain money order has been paid, etc. If you should make an error, 
especially in the payment of the order, it might cost you the face value of the order. 
We think 5 cents is not an excessive fee for all this work and responsibility, especially 
as the Government charges a minimum of 3 cents and a maximum of 30 cents lor each 
money order issued; and as we receive nothing for this work except a fee on money 
orders issued. We therefore most respectfully request that the fee allowed us for the 
issuance of money orders be fixed at 5 cents each instead of 3 cents as at present. 

Vacations: Argument in favor of vacations would seem unnecessary as they are 
now almost universally accepted as a matter of course. We therefore request that 
you recommend that all third and fourth class postmasters be granted a 15-day vaca- 
tion with an allowance equal to 15 days salary at their regular rate, with an additional 
15 days without allowance, when requested. 

Briefs were submitted by J. M. Clement, Mineral Bluff, Ga., James 
A. Grant, Alto, Ga., and S. C. Puckett, Springville, and Airs. Lottie 
C. Reid, Odenville, Ala., as follows: 

STATEMENT SUBMIITED BY J. M. CLEMENT, POSTMASTER, MINERAL BLUFF, GA. 

I consider that if pny public servants need relief, it is the fourth class postmasters. 

Take, for instance, tnis post office: The postmaster is required to devote his time ta 
its duties, every day in the week and Sunday too. We furnish the post office building: 
which formerly brought me over $100 rent; furnish all the fuel and light, stove, brooms, 
and everything necessary to keep the office as required. We handle not only the 
work of the office but that of three star route m^ils, covering a long stretch of country. 
Have spent personally over $100 for the improvement of the office for the safety and 
betterment of the service. I am allowed only one clerk at only $24 for every three 
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months, being only $8 per month, or about 26 cents per day. My compeDsation for 
the year ended September 30, 1919, was $477.12 for 365 days' work, being about $1.30 
per day; whereas it should have been to have justified the work done here nothing 
under $800 and justly $1,000, in this hard time of living. 

The fpct is, an office of this size should be on a salary basis, lights, fuel^ rent, and 
equipment furnished. 

l)urin^ the year ending September 30, 1914, the compensation was $497.65, and 
with an mcrease of living 82.2 per cent, and a decrease of $20.53 in the two years above 
mentioned, a postmaster can not devote all his time to an office of this size and do the 
work that has been done here in the last four years, under present living conditions, 
for less than double the present compensation. Take the present compensation, 
$477.12, and deduct the rent, say. $100, light, fuel, brooms, and all furnishing, and 
the postmaster has but little left for himself and family; and it is plain that relief is 
badly needed. We bore it through the war period without murmur; did all the extra 
work of bonds, war savings stamps, and numerous things without compensation; 
stinted our clothes, table, family, and now we feel tihat relief should come. 



BRIEF FILED BT MR. JAMES A. GRANT, POSTMASTER, ALTO, GA. 

It was my intention to come before you the third instant, but on account of sickness 
in my family it will be impossible for me to be there. 

I ae3ire to submit a few facts to you pertaining to my office which is a fourth class 
office. For the year ending December 31, there were 2,455 money orders issued 
amount received for these orders were $13,217.45, the fees on these orders were $133.36 
For the same year I cashed 204 orders, amount to $2,730.27. I made 65 remittances 
to my depository (Atlanta, Ga.), in said year, amounting to $10,475. I will say, 
living in a town where there is no bank I am forced (as well as all other postmasters), 
to either remit currency, keeping the denomination of each bill separately, etc., or 
send my money 5 miles and get certified checks and send them as remittances, which 
you can see puts me to a great deal of trouble as well as a heavy responsibility. I 
have two rural routes that bring in about one-third of the?e orders, and as you well 
know it is about as much again trouble to handle the^e orders as orders brought regular 
in the office. I will add that my working hours the year around average 13 hours 
per day, I will fiulher say that it requires all my time and an extra hand four hours a 
day to run my office. Two-fifths of this entire time is required and devoted to the 
different phases of the money order part of my office. I think that all fourth class 
postmasters should have all the money-order fees and not just 3 cents on each order, 
as the law now provides. I think in addition to this that all fourth class postmasters, 
where the office pays as much as $900 per year, should have $100 per annum to pay 
for lights, fuel, and rent. 

My post office is run in a store of which I own a one-half interest, and there has been 
a lot said about that. I will say that my partner advises me that he would be glad 
to see the post office removed out of our store building, which should convince you 
gentlemen that a post office in a storehouse is no asset to the business. I realize mat 
you men have a big job before you; I further realize that it takes men of wide experi- 
ence and a lot of facts and figures to pass upon this great question; but 1 do not see 
how you gentlemen can get around paying fourth class postmasters all the money-order 
fees for lights, fuel, and rent on a basis of a fourth class office, as above stated, paying 
$900. 

brief submitted by s. c. puckett, spbinqvillb, ala. and lottie c. reid 

odenville, ala. 

January 13, 1920. 

In behalf of the postmasters of the fourth class of Alabama we beg to submit the 
following: 

We ask for relief from an inadequate compensation based on a percentage of the 
cancelled stamps. The counting and keeping of cancellation consumes valuable 
time of a busy postmaster, so that in the interest of efficiency also, we are unanimous 
in asking for a salary based on the gross receipts of the office; such as that recom- 
mended by our national league officers. 

We work from 10 to 14 hours per day. We work on all holidays and Sundays. We 
are granted no vacation the year around. The eight-hour day is recognizea by our 
Government as the lawful work day. We do not object to longer days when the 
service requires it, but we do feel that four to six hours ** overtime" work should 
entitle us to a living wage, which at the present cost of living we are not receiving. 
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At our present rate of compensation we are unable to educate and properly clothe 
our children, or to contribute to civic and religious life, not to speak of recreation for 
ourselves and families. 

We are required to fiunish absolutely free to the richest Government on earth, 
buildings, rent, light, fuel, and equipment for the conduct of its business. We feel 
that this is the most obviously unjust feature of the present system. 

We feel that we are entitled to salaries equal to that of other employees doing 
similar work. A clerk in a first-class office has only one line of work to perform and 
is responsible for that alone. The foiu-th-class postmaster must be familiar with all 
regulations pertaining to rural delivery, registry business, parcel-post business, in- 
surance business, money-order business, c. o. d. business, war-sa^dng8 business; all 
law relative to the receipt and dispatch of mails, must hold himself responsible for 
the proper conduct of all duties performed by the rural carriers from his office, must 
work 12 to 14 hours daily to accomplish this, and receive about one-half the salary 
paid to his rural carriers, or paid to the clerks in a first-class office. 

We do heartily indorse salary plan as adopted by the national league of postmasters 
at their convention held in Detroit last September. 

THIRD CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. H. BODIE, POSTMASTER, LEESVILLE, 

S. C. 

Mr. BoDiE. GentJemen of the comniission, I have no brief. We 
will file a brief later. I was asked when I came before you to put 
before you this most peculiar class of postal employees the best I 
could. We are just on the borderland. I would like to talk to you, 
if we had the time, under three heads. The postmaster, the assist- 
ance he has, and the equipment and building, but we haven't the time 
to ffo into all that. 

The requirements for a third class postmaster are extroraiely 
l)eculiar. He must be a man of some executive ability, he must have 
a fair education, he must be a man of some business ability and, above 
all, he must be of irreproachable character. He must be a man who 
commands the respect of his entire community, the entire patronage 
of his office, and with the executive ability to manage those employees 
under him — the rural carriers and the rural delivery service men as 
well as his assistants. Now, this necessarily calls for a most versatile 
man. He has to have some of the abilities of the bank cashier, some 
of the salesmanship of the get-rich quick salesman, of a clothing 
clerk, of the grocerv clerk, and some of the executive abiUty and 
requirements that all of the larger offices require. Ho has to know, 
in his small way, the many things that enter into all of the branches of 
the large offices. He performs the various duties of a money-order 
clerk and all of that. 

Take my own State, South Carolina; we have 89 ofiices of the third 
class, with 89 first-class postmasters in them. Their average salaries 
prior to July 1 was $1,440, as against an average for the rural carriers, 
who are supposed to be under them, of $1,490. It has been increased 
since then. 

The clerk hire in each of these 89 offices was an average of $79 and 
some few cents, and the postmasters have to make up that difference 
out of their own pockets. That is, to get efficient help, it costs him 
from $50 to $75 per month on an average. He has to furnish and 
equip a decent office. To do this — I happen to own my own build- 
ing — a building and equipment is cheaj) at $6,000. I am allowed $300 
rent, $60 for light and fuel. I have paid as much as $9 for light alone 
last winter, in addition to that equipment the boxes bring into the 
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department approximately $200 a year from my office to offset that 
$300. In adaition to that the inspectors come into our oflBice and 
tell us we have to keep a decent ofTice, keep the office clean. 

We put in 14 hours a day, some of us. 1 know I do. The average 
in my State is 1 If hours, as against an average for the rural carriers of 
5 hours. Every rural earner in my office — I have seven — has from, I 
think, $150 to $200 more salary tlian I get. They fulfill their duties 
in 3^ or 4 hours in my office, wnile I am on duty 12 to 14 hours. 

Gentlemen, I have about covered the case as I see it. If there are 
any questions you would like to ask, I ynll be glad to answer them. 

Senator Moses. Do you indorse the national league program for 
salaries ? 

Mr. BoDiE. To a great extent. I have not been able to go into 
detail on that matter. I was instructed by my State to suggest an 
increase of from 50 to 60 per cent with 50 per cent of the post- 
master's salary allowance for clerk hire. 

Personally, 1 am entirely willing to leave the case with the honorable 
conunittee, they, realizing the high cost of all the necessities of life 
compared with the cost mien the present rate of salaries was inaugu- 
rated, thoroughly understand our situation. 

Dunng the recent years of the war when we were called upon to 
put forth every power at our command, contributing to all of the 
various war funds, doing our limit for oiu- Government in all the ways 
possible, the average postmaster at offices of the third class who had 
no other income and navinjg to supplement the small allowances for 
clerical assistance from his own salary, could hardly afford the 
necessary comforts of life. Combined with this is the fact that the 
various political changes affect us so materially, as perhaps no other 
Government employees, it makes it a rather hard problem for any 
of us to lay aside for the proverbial ''rainy day." Preaching the 
doctrine of thrift as never before, I can not think that those in com- 
mand of this, the greatest Government on earth, are willing for those 
of its citizens who are serving faithfully, though in an humble 
capacity, should be paid less than an amount for those labors that 
will give them the comforts of life and a little for that time to come 
when they can no longer give their best in service and thought. 

It is practically impossible for us to speak inteUigently of any but 
the office in whidi we are employed. In my own ofiBice it requires at 
least two of those employed practically all of their time and tne third 
assisting in assorting mails lor incoming and outgoing trains as well 
as the business of handling the mails of the seven rural carriers from 
this office. This, combined with the long hours, makes other affairs 
practically impossible. Of course, if there is such a person in the 
service who has no pride in his office and is not thorougnly interested 
in the service, has no regard for his rating, he may find time for other 
things. The man who really wants to keep a respectable office has 
to be "on the job'' in season emd out of season. 

The total receipts of this office for the year ending December 31, 
1919, were $4,644.89 ; the total expenditures — salary, clerk hire allow- 
ance, rent, light, and heat — ^were $2,315.58; net profit, $2,329.31. 

Previously I mentioned a comparison with the rural carriers, they 
being the only class of employees with which I am familiar and with 
no intention of detracting from their service, realizing just what those 
men have to imdergo and the great expense of equipment and its 
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upkeep over the roads they are forced to travel, but solely for the 
purpose of comparison of hours and salary. 

It would not be my purpose to ask anything that would appear 
extortionate or unjust to the employer or the employee. 

First. I believe there should oe an adequate allowance made for 
clerks so as to be able to command efficient help. I believe this 
should be based on the salary of the postmaster at each individual 
office, on a basis of 50 per cent. This with the fees from money orders 
should be adequate except perhaps in some extraordinary cases. 

Second. Where the boxes are owned by the postmaster I believe he 
should have the rent from them. My reason for this is the postmaster 
has to pay a very good price for them; in the event of his removal or 
resignation he has to dispose of them at whatever he is able to get, 
regardless of their actual cost or value. The boxes at my office cost 
me between $600 and $700 and they pay a little more than two-thirds 
of the office rent. 

Third. The salary of the postmaster should be adjusted as far as 
possible with regards to the hours of service, cost of living, respon- 
sibility, and to as far as possible compare with other employees. I 
realize in doing this it will be impossible to plea&e all, but, as I have 
already stated, I am willing to leave this with the honorable com- 
mittee, believing they have a clear insight of the facts and are in 
sympathy with anything for the greatest good to all. 

I believe a percentage salary system could be planned, based on the 
receipts of the individual office, that could be made equitable and fair 
to all: Of course, there are objections to this. It could be argued 
that some would become too dibgent in search for business, but mere 
is no system that will be perfect, and, too, those who are honored with 
the position should bo men of honor at least. 

It seems fair that whatever adjustment made should be retroactive 
to the date when an increase would have been made under normal 
conditions and which was denied during the term of the war. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. A. MEEKS, POSTMASTEB, NICHOLS, &A. 

Mr. Mebks. Gentlemen, I do not have much to say, and most of 
what I do have to say is in my brief. 

There are some things, however, I would like to call attention to. 
The postmasters in the smaller third-class offices are required to 
furnish fixtures for the Government and turn over the fees. In this 
way we help to pay our own salary. I have a tabulation here in my 
brief which shows the expenditures and the box-office rents received, 
and it shows conclusively that the postmaster is actually paying on 
his own salary $118,72 by furnishing the fixtures in his office and 
turning the rent over to the Government. 

The postmaster's work is greatly increased since the adoption of 
the parcel post, rural delivery service, etc., and there is a great deal 
required of a postmaster of the third class, because he has had to 
familiarize himself with all the departments and all the regulations 
pertaining to all departments of the postal laws, because it all comes 
under their direct supervision, or else they do the work themselves. 

I thmk my brief contains most of this information, and I will say 
in conclusion that we indorse the national league salary plan. 

The brief follows. 
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BRIEF SUBMITTED BT MR. E. A. MEEKB. 

As representative of the third-class postmasters I beg to submit the following to 
your honorable body in behalf of the third-claBS postmasters: Third-class postmasters 
are one step past the commission (cancellation) postmasters. We receive our appoint- 
ment from the President with the advice and consent of the Senate and retain for 
four years, or until removed for incompetency, violation of the regulations, or for 
politick reasons. Therefore, the postmasters of the third class insist on a definite 
civil-service status with other civii-service employees of the Post Office Department, 
such as departmental clerks, post-office clerks of the first and second class, railway 
postal clerks, rural carriers, etc., as postmasters of the third class must handle all work 
in their offices, viz, janitor, general-delivery division, money order-division, registry 
division, mailing division, auditing, and chief of their offices, and must famiharize 
themselves with the postal laws and regulations pertaining to the different divisions 
of the service as all work is done by him, or comes under his direct supervision. There- 
fore we believe that efficiency can be brought about only by retaining employees in 
office as long as competent and efficient servants of the Postal Service. Their effi- 
ciency can be obtained by visiting inspectors' reports, auditors' reports, and from 
the public in general. Therefore it is detrimental to the service to dismiss an em- 
ployee as long as efficient because of political reasons. The postmasters of the third 
and fourth classes are really servants of the people and are the only executive officers 
who handle all the work from janitor to chief ot their offices. 

The salary of all presidential postmasters has been in vogue for the past 36 years, 
such salary being inadequate, and in most cases the s Hilary of the thu'd class post- 
masters are fictitious, as we are required to furnish clerks, which are not considered 
employees of the Government, but employees of the postmaster and the meager 
allowance granted by the Post Office Department only meets about one-half or less 
than one-half of the amount actually expended for this service, thereby reducing the 
salary of the postmaster. The clerical allowance ^nted under amended section 
312. P. L. & R., is insufficient to command the services of an efficient clerk and we 
find that the full amount under this section is almost impossible to get. We are almost 
always put off with a smaller amount than the amount specified under this section. 
Therefore we ask that clerical allowances be granted according to postmasters' salary, 
and left discretionary with the postmaster at each office whether the full amount l^e 
needed, or less, according to the conditions prevailing at each office. The increased 
cost of labor has affected us in securiBg efficient clerical assistance on small allowances. 

Since the salaries of the postmasters were adjusted the following additions have been 
made to the service, viz, the rural delivery service, parcel post, postal-savings s^^stem, 
sale and redemption of war-savings stamps, the sale of documentary and proprietary 
revenne stamps, and for the central accounting postmasters of this class, the filling and 
filing of requisitions of district postmasters, and the checking and auditing of accounts 
of the district postmasters. 

The parcel-post system has grown into a regular express business, involving a plan 
of accounting, weighing, rating, insuring, receipting, tagging, tracing, and remitting 
on each piece, the work comparing with that of a r^^ular commercial express company 
which has increased our work at least 100 per cent. Ninety per cent of the second, 
third, and fourth class mail (parcel post) handled and delivered by third and fourth 
class postmasters are received from offices of the first and second class, and as the post- 
masters' salaries are based upon the receipts of their offices it can be readily seen 
that the receipt of 90 per cent of the mail handled by these offices originates at offices 
of the first and second class, thereby furnishing the bulk of the work done at the third 
and fourth class offices without any compensation therefor. 

In a majority of the small third class offices we find that the postmasters are required 
to furnish all equipment (except rural carriers' cases), which includes routing tables, 
desks, lights, box equipment, iron safes, and other equipment which may be needed 
for postal work in their offices, of time causing the expenditure of from $300 to $1,200 
by the postmaster from which he receives no revenue or rent, the boxes being rented 
at regulation prices and every cent going to the Government, the postmaster not 
realizing one penny on his investment, and in this manner the postmaster helps 
to pay his own salary. The postmaster has to pay the taxes and insurance and stand 
the depreciation on his fixtures, and when political parties change he is railroaded out 
with fixtures on his hands without a sale, which he has furnished without one penny 
of rent or revenue, and if he sells same he must do so at a sacrifice as no one needs these 
fixtures except a postmaster. 
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From statements received from 27 offices in different parts of Geoigia we list below 
17 which furnish fixtures without rent: 



Post office. 


Amount 
Invested. 


Box rent ' 
vearend- > 
inc June 
30, 1919. 


Postoffiee. 


Amount 
Invested. 


Box rent 

year end- 
ing June 
30, 1919. 


Chatsworth 


8200.00 
100.00 
800.00 
125.00 
400.00 
135.00 
584.50 
1,025.00 
175.00 
300.00 


8106l30 
89.40 , 
191.16 1 
90.00, 
155.00 
82.85 ' 
116.75 
196.62 ' 
183.89 . 
100.00 


Pemonifft... .^.x 


$450.00 
220.00 
115.00 
800.00 
300.00 
400.00 
750.00 


$169.95 


Zebulon 


Broxton 


106.30 


AdHftn . . 


Tignnll - 


45.95 


Oordon 


T4>gBnv1ile 


117.90 


Norcross 


Cl^mblee 


27.55 


nh^n^ 


Louisville 


135.00 


Austell 


Nlcholb 


154.75 


IfettfiT 


Total 




Woodbury 


6,379.50 


2,018.37 


Bremen 











From the above you will note that these postmasters are paying an average of 
$118.72 on their salaries. 

We wish to call the attention of this honorable body to the third-class offices which 
have become central accounting offices under the late ruling, which in many cases 
have doubled their work and responsibility because of increased stock of stamps 
and stamped papers, and filling and filing ox requisitions of the district postmasters, 
and auditing of their accounts, and the further responsibility of getting the district 
offices to render accounts properly and on time. The work has increased in such 
manner that the necessity for clerical assistance has more than doubled since the 
addition of the central accounting business. 

The hours of the average postmaster are from 10 to 15 hours instead of an 8-hour 
day allowed other Government employees, and the third-class postmaster has never 
been granted an annual leave of absence with pay. 

In consideration with the foregoing we feel that we deserve, and respectfully ask 
the following: That postmasters of the third class shall be paid in accordance 
with the following scale, with the amount specified as clerk allowance: 



Oross receipts. 



$1,900 to 82,100 
82,100 to $2,400 
$2,400 to $2, 700 
$2,700 to $3,000 
$3,000 to $3,500 



Post- 
master's 
salary. 



$1,660 
1,800 
1,950 
2,100 
2,250 



Clerk-hire 
allowanoe. 



$600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 



Gross receipts. 



$3,500 to $4,200. 
$4,200 to $5,000. 
$5,000 to $6,000. 
$6,000 to $7,000. 
$7,000 to $8,000. 



Post- 
master's 
salary. 



$2,400 
2,550 
2,700 
2,850 
3,000 



Clerk-hire 
allo^Krance. 



$1,100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 



That an amount equal to 25 per cent of the postmasters salary be paid to the central 
accounting postmasters in addition to their salary for the extra work. 

That postinasters of the third class be given a civil-service status with line for pro- 
motion to higher vacancies, according to their efficiency rating. 

That an eight-hour day be granted to third-class postmasters with pay for overtime 
and 15 days leave of absence with full pay, as granted other employees. 

That an allowance sufficient to cover rent on office, fixtures, lights, and fuel be 
wanted to all third-class offices, whether under lease or not. 

That the Post Office Department be required to furnish or rent fixtures in all third- 
class offices. 



STATEMENT OF MB. J. T. STILWELL, POSTMASTER, MONTE- 
ZUMA, GA. 

Mr. Meeks. Gentlemen, the around has been pretty thoroughly 
covered and I have a brief which I will submit and will not go mto 
detail. I have been postmaster for 19 years, and have gone all the 
way from fourth class to just edging on the second class. 

I think it simmers down to this: The cost of living which we have 
heard so much about is one reason why we should have more salary, 
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and then we should have that salary and should not have to pay it 
out for clerk hire. I thmk we need a 50 per cent increase in our own 
salary and 100 per cent increase in clerk hire. 

The maximum allowance now for clerk hire is $100. We need 
clerks, as you know, and we can not get them for that, and when we 
do get them we have to pick up what we can get. As soon as a clerk 
becomes .efficient we lose him. In my 19 years experience I have 
trained and lost no less than 25 clerks. I now have two new clerks 
and in 60 days, as soon as they become efficient, they will be off for 
more than I can pay them. No bank, no firm or corporation can 
succeed wjth its help changing every 60 or 90 days. I love the work. 
I have given my life to it for 19 years, but I have to live right to give 
efficient service. I want to be an efficient postmaster. The people 
want service and I beheve they are willing to pay lor it, but we can 
not give efficient service unless we have the help. 

Mr. Stillwell's brief follows: 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY J. T. 8TILWELL. 

We, first-class postmasters — ^managers of third-class offices — appreciate very much 
your courtesy in coming down close to us and inviting us to tell you of our needs and 
if we feel we need and deserve increasing salary, why, and if need better clerks and 
better pay for them — why? 

In behalf of the third-class postmasters of Georgia and Alabama, whom I have been 
appointed to represent, I beg leave to submit reasons for the hope we have that you 
will strongly recommend at least 50 per cent increase in third-class postmasters' 
salaries, and sufficient allowance for clerk hire so that postmaster's salary will really 
be the amount stated. 

We ask increase in salary: 

First. Because living expenses have increased from 200 to 400 per cent. To illus- 
trate: 

A few years ago could buy com meal for from 50 to 60 cents per bushel. Now is 
worth 60 to 75 cents per peck 

Gould buy flour for from |5 to $6 per barrel. Now it is $16 per barrel. 

Meat was from 6 to 12 J cents. Now 25 to 50 cents a pound. 

Sugar and coffee have increased 300 per cent. 

Clothing has increased from 200 to 400 per cent. A cheap suit that you could buy 
from $10 to $15 is now from $40 to $50. Shirts that were $1 are now from $2 to $3.50. 
Dress goods, ginghams that were 10 to 15 cents per yard, now 40 to 60 cents. Shoes, 
increased about 400 per cent, and merchants tell us prices will be much higher still. 

Coal was $4.50 summer delivery in 1914; now $11 to $14. 

Eggs were 15 to 20 cents; now 75 to 90 cents. Chickens that were 25 cents now 
cost $1. 

Second. On account of the great difference in class and amount of mail handled. 

When postmasters salaries were adjusted, the principal mail was first class. Now, 
three-fourths of the mail we handle is parcel post or second or third class. The great 
bulk of all this mail originates at the laige city offices and does not add to the receipts 
or sales of the third-class offices and as our salaries are based on our sales, and not on 
amount of mail handled, and, as stated, this great bulk of parcel post, C. O. D., news- 
papers, magazines, catalogues, and advertising matter, is mailed out from the large 
ci^ offices. 

We would call special attention to the C. O. D. business which has added an enor- 
mous amount of record and detail work and this is especially true as to C. O. D. pack- 
ages which fail of delivery — ^for which we receive no remimeration whatever. So 
great has the C. O. D. business grown, at most of the larger third-class offices, that one 
clerk could be kept busy most of his time attending to this. 

We see no reason why we should not be allowed credit for sales of revenue and pro- 
prietary stamps just the same as for ordinary postage dstamps. It takes time, labor, 
and responsibility just the same. 

The third-class post office belongs to the Government. And the third-class post- 
master is paid a salary to look after and manage it and is required to give it his personal 
attention, thereby preventing him in engaging in other ousiness. He is employed 
just as a manager or any firm or corporation is employed, except the manager for a firm 
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or corporation is not expected to pay for extra help needed to run the huaineBs out of 
his own salary or private funds. Is it fair and just that a postmaster who works from 
10 to 15 hours per day should be required to pay from one-fourth to one-half of his 
salary to secure and keep efficient help? Not tnat he may make more money but that 
the public may be given the service they require and have a right to expect. The 
Question of clerk hire is so closely connected with the salaries of third-class X)ostma8terB 
tnat we ask you, gentlemen, to give it your careful consideration. 

Under the present adjustment of clerk hire for third-class post offices, the maximum 
clerk hire being $1,200 per annum and that temporary and optionary. How can an 
office be properly run that really needs three clerks when an efficient, reliable clerk 
can command from |75 to $150 per month? If we secure a new, green clerk and teach 
and train him up we but train him to lose him. In my experience of 19 years, as a 
third-class postmaster, I have trained and lost not less than 25 clerks. How long could 
a bank, firm, or corporation do a paying or satisfactory business on such a basis. We 
believe the people want the service and are willing to pay for it. We recommend that 
post office clerks in third-class offices, should be treated as other Government »n- 
ployees and be promoted for efficiency, granted 15 days' vacation each year, with 
pay, and only required eight hours or be paid for overtime. 

Briefs were submitted by John P. Stockton, EUenboro, N. C, W. 
S. Hite, Batesburg, S. C, Bays D. Gather, Pell City, Ala., and James 
M. Byrd, Branchville, S. C, as follows: 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY MR. JOHN P. STOCKTON, POSTMASTER, ELLENBOBO, N. C. 

Through Mr. John P. Stockton, our North Carolina Representative, we beg to sub- 
mit the following brief in behalf of the postmasters at third-class post offices in the 
State of North Carolina: 

The postmaster at a third-class post office at, the present time receives his appoint- 
ment from the President of the United States as a result of a civil service examination, 
in which experience and fitness play a very important part, it is true, but whic£, at 
the same time, embraces educational tests which guarantee the intellectual fitness 
of the appointee. 

Third-class postmasters do not as is often supposed, get a fixed salary like first and 
second class postmasters, but their compensation is determined by the amount of 
stamps they sell, in other words, the gross receipts. This method of compensating 
them was adopted by act of Congress of March 3, 1883, and from time to time there 
has been an adjustment of the salaries and clerk-hire allowances at these offices, the 
latest adjustment having been made as we imderstand, in 1907. Since that time 
the living expenses have gone up tremendously, so much so that there is no compari- 
son of present living expenses with those obtaining 13 years a^. 

Sometime ago an act was passed making the pay of clerks in first and second class 
post offices 60 cents an hour, that is, substitute clerks in these offices. Every class of 
worker, in every field of endeavor is asking for great increases in wages, our informa- 
tion being that the section foremen on the railroads are now asking for 80 cents an 
hour or $6.40 for a day of eight hours. 

Third and fourth class postmasters are the only people on our earth who get a lesser 
wage than that of the people who work under them. In every other position in this 
world except third ana fourth claes post offices the head of the establishment gets a 
greater wage than those who work under him, but we find the third and fourth class 
postmaster working every day with men, no better than he is by nature, whose wages 
are very much higher than his. This alone makes his a most cruel position, and there 
is hardly a person on earth who has not experienced it for himself who can have any 
conception of the humiliation and embarrassment to a third or fourth class postmaster 
to be compelled to work from month to month with subordinates (rural carriers') 
whose vouchers he must sign for a great deal more than his own pitiable wage. 

Third-class postmasters are supposed to be allowed sufficient clerk hire to cover 
the extra work in their offices, but this has hithertx) been left discretionary with the 
department, the acts which have governed this feature of the third-class offices ha\'ing 
read that "not to exceed such and such a sum may be allowed at third-class ofiices 
where the salary of the postmaster is such and such a sum." This has made it ex- 
tremely difficult for the postmasters to get anything like an adequate allowance for 
clerk hire, in practically every office of this class the postmaster has always had to 
pay out a good percentage of his own meager compensation for clerk hire. 
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We ask that where the gross receipts of an office of this class are $1,900 to $2,200 an 
ample allowance for one clerk full-time at aliving wage shall be granted, and where the 
gross receipts are above this $2,200 there shall be sufficient allowance for additional 
clerk hire such as shall be required to give efficient service. 

We ask, further, that third-class postmasters shall be allowed 15 days annual leave 
with pay, and that they shall also be allowed 15 days sick leave with pay after one 
years satisfactoiy service in such post offices. We ask, further, that these third-class 
postmasters shall be given a working day of 8 hours within 10 hours, and that they 
shall receive pro-rata pay for overtime duty. 

We ask, further, that third-class postmasters shall be retired after having rendered 
20 years* satisfactory service in the said offices or other branches of the postal service. 

We ask, for both third and fourth class postmasters that the total time spent in the 
Postal Service, in whatever department of the said service the beneficiary ahall have 
worked, and even if he or she may have worked in several branches of the Postal 
Service, we ask that the total time spent in all of them shall be counted in the neces- 
sary number of years entitling him or her to retirement. That is, 20 years' satisfactory 
work in the postal branch of the Government service shall entitle the person having 
so served to the benefits of the retirement law. 

We ask for both third and fourth class postmasters that there shall hereafter be 
required but one money-order book to be kept, the preserved applications being a 
sufficient record of the money orders issued and the coupons cut from paid orders, 
likewise preserved, being a sufficient record of paid orders. Thus the cash book is 
really all that is necessary to be kept. 

We believe that the Government should own or rent all post office quarters, or that 
postmasters of every class should have a sufficient allowance from the Government 
to enable them to maintain that respectability in such offices as will be in keeping 
with their position as the r^resentatives of the greatest Government of all time. 

We believe that sufficient salary should be paid to all postmasters to enable them 
to live as decently as their neighbors, the railroad workers, and their subordinates, 
the rural carriers. This is essential in order that the respect due these positions .may 
be given, and that there shall not be brought any reproach against our great Govern- 
ment because of the inadequacy of the salaries of tnese officials in these important 
positions of trust. 

It should not be necessary that a third or fourth class postmaster should have to 
pay his clerk hire out of his own pocket, and yet there are fourth class postmasters 
who actually i)ay out more for clerk hire than they receive as compensation from 
their cancellations. Third-class postmasters are supposed to get ample clerk hire 
allowances for the conduct of all w<Hrk, and yet in practically every office of this class 
the postmaster has had to pay out a good percentage of his own compensation for the 
item of clerk hire. 

At third-class post offices the Government is supposed to rent suitable quarters 
for the office ana to furnish cabinets and office furmtinre, but the postmaster often 
has rented or furnished additional room or been put to the expense of other room 
and fixtures. 

At a third-class post office, as well as at the larger fourth-class post offices, the post- 
master has more actual work than any clerk in a city post office or any rural or city 
c&rriear, yet his wage is but a miserable pittance compared with the great burden 
of work which falls to the lot of these officials. 

Therefore we ask your honorable body to recommend to the Congress the imme- 
diate passage of appropriate legislation granting adequate allowances for clerk hire, 
rent, and other expenses at third-class post offices, and that the salaries of these officials 
shall be based on the schedule propoeed in the national league salary plan, which is 
adequate for third-class post offices at present, provided the legislation respecting 
clerK hire shall be made mandatory in every instance. 

We ask, further, that third-class c^itral accounting postmasters shall be allowed 
$5 monthly for each district office under their supervision, and that they shall be 
allowed $10 monthly for each rural carrier attached to th^ offices, the same as has 
been asked for in our plea for fourth-class postmasters, which has this day been pre- 
sented to your honorable body by Mr. John P. Stockton, representing the third and 
four& class postmasters of North Carolina. 

We do most respectfully and humbly beg to submit the above for your conscientious 
consideration, with perfect assurance that with the noble members of the Joint Postal 
Conunission our cause is in safe hands, and we believe your recommendations will 
be ample ior ey&v postal worker in all branches of the postal service, and that no 
dkcrimination will (H>tain against any class of workers as a class through the recom- 
mendations of your honoraole body. 

146191— 20— tol1,pt7 11 
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BRIEF SirBBCITTBD BT W. 8. HITB, P08TMASTBB, BATBSBURa, 8. C. 

I am postmaster at a third-K^lass central accounting post office, and can speak from 
personal experience what a postmaster at an office of this kind has to contend 'with. 

Making this statement as short as possible, wUl say: First, I have 17 district post 
offices, exclunve of my own. to supply and keep accounts with; I only have one 
assistant, and we are compelled to work from 13 to 14 hours per day, and then it's 
almost impossible to keep up with the work. Being impossible to employ additional 
help with the small allowance that I now have for this purpose, I feel sure that the 
honorable gentlemen constituting the commission who gave tne postal employees 
such an attentive hearing at the Atlanta meeting will also lend an attentive ear and 
kindly consider the claim and needs of the overworked and insufficient compensated 
postmaster at a third-class central accounting post office. 

I think a fair compensation (additional) for service required at a cental accountii^ 
third-class office would be $5 per month for each district office served. This vrould 
enable, or assist at leant, the postmaster in securing the very much needed help for 
this purpose. If no allowance can be granted for this additional work, I readily 
agree with many others from whom I have had expressions and with an expression 
from one of the members of the honorable commission, that all central accounting 
post offices should be placed in first or second class office, where they already have 
sufficient help to take care of such work. I know that tiiose in change of this great 
task will give the postal employees due consideration and a fair deu. 

Now, as to the tnird-class postmasters, owing to at least 75 per cent increase on 
the general cost of living, it's not necessatv to say that we need at least 50 per cent 
increase on our present salaries to meet all the necessaries and comforts of life and 
allow the assistant's salary to be 50 per cent of the postmaster's salary. 

All the above is only an idea of one man, and, as previously stated, I am x>erf ectly 
willing to submit our claim to the honorable body of great men who have the matter 
in charge and will give to us a most careful consideration. I am content with their 
decision. 



BRIEF SUBMirTED BY BAYS D. GATHER, POSTMASTER, FELL CITY, ALA. 

We consider the salaries of all third-class postmasters should be increased, at least 
50 per cent, for the following reasons: 

1. Our rates of pay were fixed by Congress over 20 years ago, when prices of neces- 
sities were much lower l^an they were even three years ago. During mis same period 
wages and salaries were raised 30 per cent. 

2. Since 1914 prices of commodities have again risen another 100 per cent. Wages 
and salaries have also again risen to keep step with the rise. 

3. Our duties as postmasters have been materially increased, our responsibilities 
added to, and the standard of our qualifications raised. 

4. The third-class postmaster is usually the only representative of the Government 
in his town. His pay should be such as to entitle him to the respect and standing due 
these considerations. 

For similar reasons we think the pay of our clerks should be raised too. We think 
the third-class postoiasters should also be given additional clerk help. 

1. Because the work in our offices has become much more arduous through the 
introduction of the parcel-post system and its rapid growth, together with the issuing 
of insurance and filing of claims for lost mail. 

2. Because of the Rural Free Delivery system. 

3. Because of the increase of the amoimt of incoming mail of all classes handled, 
caused by the advent of the mail-order business and otner causes. 

4. Because from all prospects the work and usefulness of the postal system is going 
to be still more increased m the future by aerial and auto service and other work. 

We consider the hours of labor should be reduced to eight hours a day and thus 
brought into harmony with the oftexpressed policy of l£e Government in all its 
departments. 

1. The hours worked now are usually from 11 to 15 a day. 

2. There are at present no specified nours for a third-class office to be open for the 
public transaction of business. 

3. We think sufficient help should be furnished and the hours of work so arranged 
that no one should have to work continuously over eight hours without extra jwiy. 

We think that post offices, besides being divided into four classes with pay depend- 
ing on the receipts of the office, should also have a supplementary subdivision, based 
on the work with additional allowances to be made obligatory and not meiely optional, 
for instance: 
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1. All offices that are central accounting should be class A, with fixed additional 
pay and clerk allowance based on the number of offices served. 

2. All offices at railroad junction points doing transfer and separating work should 
be class B, with additional remuneration. 

3. Offices having star routes originating with them and supplying other offices might 
be known as class C, with added pay. 

4. Other offices with imusual conditions, as exacting train schedules, large number 
of rural routes, or with corporations using their offices but not bu3dng their stamp sup- 
plies from them, should also have distinct classification with proper consideration. 

We ask the Joint Congressional Commission, at their session at Atlanta, Gra., to give 
their favorable consideration to these suggestions. 



BRIEF SUBMITTED BY JAMES M. BYRD, POSTMASTER, BRANCHVILLE, S. C. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the Congress for the privilege of presenting 
you with the reauests of the third-class postmasters of Soulh Carolina for increases in 
salaries and the oetterment of conditions generally at offices of this class. 

At a meeting of the third-class postmasters of South Carolina held in the city of 
Columbia, on September 2, at which meeting the conditions as they now exist were 
very freely discussed and it was decided that they rfiould lay before you the following 
requests for your earnest consideration, with the hope that you will see fit to recom- 
mend their adoption hy Congress. 

1. That the salaries of all third-class postmasters be increased at least 50 per cent 
over present rate for an eight-hour day, with pro rata pay for all over eight hours. 
(That the said eight hours be within 10 consecutive hours.) 

2. That third-class postmasters be granted 15 days annual leave with pay. 

3. That the assistants pay be 50 per cent of the postmaster's salary as a minimum. 
^ 4. That any allowance made or granted on account of extra work or unusual condi- 
tions be in addition to that allowed for an assistant. 

5. That all increases granted be retroactive from July 1, 1918. 

6. That Sunday work be reduced to a minimum. 

By wav of comment of the requests that the salaries of third-class postmasters be 
increased at least 50 per cent over present rate of pay I beg to call your attention to the 
recent statement given out by Bradstreet's on December 9 showing that the cost of 
living based on the wholesale price of 96 staple articles advanced 1.3 per cent during 
November and now stand at 131 per cent above the prewar level, or tne highest ever 
known. (These figures are pven for a period just preceding the war as the figures 
are not available for comparison with year 1883 when our present salaries were fixed 
by Congress.) 

Upon close examination it will be found that the cost of living is still advancing at 
the rate of 1 per cent or more each month not withstanding tMt every effort of the 
Government has been directed agianst the high cost of living for months. 

In a statement made by the National Industrial Conference Board at Boston on 
October 14 we find that me average weekly earnings increased all the way from 62 to 
110 per cent from September, 1914, to March, 1919, for the eight leading industries. 

The railroa'd men, the factory worker and practically every other trade and occupa- 
tion throughout the country has received increasas irom time to time. A great many 
times by strikes and threats of strikes, possibly the postal employees could have taken 
advantage of the conditions existing during the war and threatened a strike in order 
to have had their salaries increased. 

But they are too loyal and patriotic, and God forbid that they shall ever resort to 
such methods but let us rather put our trust in the broadmindedness and fair dealings 
of our Government and its representatives, for a proper and adequate adjustment of 
our difficulties. 

Upon inquiry made at all third-class offices throughout the State it was found thai 
the rural carriers were receiving an average salary of $1,490 for an average Work day of 
5.53 hours whereas the postmasters received an average annual of |1,440 for an average 
workday of 11.28 hours. (This was before the increase which went into effect on 
July 1, 1919.) The difference would now be even greater. Is this right when the 
difference in workmg hours, responsibilities, etc., are taken into consideration? 

What would be the result if in the Army the ]private received mure pay than his 
superior office? — or in a business establishment, if the clerk more than the mana&rer? 
Yet this is the condition that now exists at the third-class offices in this State* 

This should not remain so. 
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We find the postmasters and clerks at first and second class offices, city, rural, village 
delivery carriers, railwav-niail clerks and other employees all working on an 8-hour 
day (except third and fourth class postmasters ana tneir clerks. Yet they receive 
smaller salaries than the others. ) Suppose we take my office, for example: I am com- 
pelled to commence work by 6.30 a. m. and am on duty almost continually until 8.30 
p. m., or 14 hours per day, with 7 hours on holidays and 2 hours on Sundays, not even 
a piece of machinery can keep this up day in and day out. Certainly there should 
be some relief to conditions like this. 

Our request for an eight-hour day with prorata pay for all over eight hours seems 
to me a most reasonable one. (In this we want the 8-in-lO-hour rule to apply.) 

Several years ago Congress saw fit to pass an act limiting the working hours of tele- 
graph operators to eight hoiu» per day. 

Again, about the time of the outbreak of the late war. Congress enacted the Adamson 
Law which makes the basis day of railroad men eight hours. (Thus it has twice been 
recognized by Congress as a working day.) 

Isn't it just as important that the postmasters have time off for recreation as the 
railroad man? Hasn't he been just as loyal? Isn't his duties just as exacting and 
nerve-racking as other occu])ations? Certainly they are, and yet we find the. banker 
working from 5 to 6 hours daily 6 day^a week and tne scnool teachers 5 hours 5 days a 
week, and so on. 
Yet the third-class postmasters go on and on day in and dav out, year in and year out. 
That third-class postmasters be granted 15 days annual leave with pay. (This is 
done in jjractically every other branch of the Government service — ^why not extend it 
to the third-class postmasters?) 

That the assistants' pay be not less than 50 per cent of the postmasters' salary as a 
minimum. Conditions have so changed that the ordinary K^;to laborer can get 
better pay than that allowed for clerks at the larger offices of th& class. How, then 
can we expect the best service? An old saying is that we usually get what we pay for. 
If we pay poor salaries, can we expect good service? 

That any allowance made or granted on account of extra work or unusual conditionfi 
be in addition to that allowed tor an assistant. 

For example, at my office, we have to handle mail in transit for two other ofi&ces for 
which I am allowed $180 per annum for separations (of course this is extra work), 
however, this is included in my total allowance for clerical help. 
The maximum amount allowed for offices the size of mine is |600 per annum. 
I am allowed for separation of mails, $180; clerk, $400; total $580, or $20 lose than 
the maximum for handling local mail only. 
That all increases be retroactive from July 1, 1918. 

In making this request it should be borne in mind that we have been for several 
years having to bear the increased cost of living out of our meager salaries and when 
at the outbreak of the war living costs rose by leaps and bounds, the very time that 
all other salaries were being increased, and the time that we needed an increase to 
help meet this additional cost of necessities, there came from Washington "Like a 
bolt from a clear sky " an order that postmasters' salaries would not be increased for 
the duration of the war, notwithstanding that additional duties and responsibilities 
were added yet not a murmer went up from the armv of postmasters but they did 
their duty as faithfully as the boys who "Went over the top." 
That Sunday work be reduced to a minimum. 

There was found among some of the postmasters at the Columbia meeting ^hoee 
who were having to handle mail over a period of from 10 to 12 hoiurs on Sunday. It 
seems that quite a bit of this could be avoided if proper action was taken by the 
department, for, several years ago by an act of Con^^ees first and second class offices 
were allowed to remain closed throughout the day. If this can be done in the cities 
why certainly it can be reduced at tie smaller offices. 

The postal service is the only branch of the Government that comes in dailv contact 
with every business and individual throughout the land and is the yardstick by -whirfi 
the Government is measured, the efficiency of the Government is measured by the 
efficiency of the postal service, Uierefore every effort should be exerted to keep the 
postal service upon as high a plane as possible, which can only be done by keeping 
faithful and efficient employees in the service by making the salaries and working 
conditions as attractive as possible. 

The retirement act will soon be brought before Congress, and I believe that post- 
masters should by all means be included under its terms as other civil em|>loyee8 
for certainly they do not receive compensation euflGcient to put aside anything for 
their old age. 



as I look. I go to that office about 7 o'clock in the morning and ¥ 
until 7 or 8 (r clock at night, with a short rest for dinner. I do 
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SECOND-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

STATSKEVT OF MB. W. B. McCAVTS, WIVDEB, V. C. 

Mr. McCants. I am a postmaster of the second class. I do every- 
thing that these gentlemen here have been talking about that they 
do. I am the postmaster; I am the janitor when ne does not come; 
1 issue money orders; I register mail and do everything in a second- 
class post office. For that I receive a salary of $2,000 a year, which 
I think is not in keeping with the work and the responsibilities. 

We sell in that office documentary, proprietary, war savings and 
thrift stamps, in addition to all denominations of postage stamps. 
Now, I am liberal in my views. I could Uve at one time on $2,000, 
but I told my friend, Congressman Bell, that I no longer can Uve on 
that salary, which is true; and if it were not for the fact that I had 
been blessed with a small income from other sources I would just 
have to quit the service and go to work at something else. Of course, 
I could make more money at something else. It would hardly seem 
possible that I coidd do all the work I say I do, but I am not as old 

work 
not 
get any supper until I close my office, after finishing the dav's work, 
and go home. It seems to me there are no other second-class post- 
masters who have appeared here, and I judge there are no others 
interested except myself. 

Senator Moses. That is not so with reference to the whole country, 
Mr. McCants. They have appeared at other places. 

Mr. McCants. Tnat may be true, but 1 reaUze that second-class 
offices are not given much consideration, because they are a kind of 
interim proposition. There are more third and fourth class post offices 
all over this country than any other kind. The big cities of the 
country have first-class offices, but when you strike towns hke Winder 
they are second-class offices. Some, of course, have ^eater receipts 
than others, but I do exactly the same work in my office, outside of 
paying vouchers, that Mr. Jones does in the great city of Atlanta. 
There is not a thing that he has in his office but what is done in mine. 
The responsibiUties are very great, the burden is very onerous, mv 
duties are manifold, and I just appeal to you gentlemen to give all 
second-class offices an increase, and I am, most respectfully, your 
humble servant. 

STATEMENT OF MB. T. P. McLEOD, HABTSVILLE, S. C. 

Mr. MgLeod. I have been instructed te ask for a 25 per cent in- 
crease. 

Senator Moses. You represent whom ? 

Mr. McLeod. The second-class postmasters of the State of South 
Carolina. In our meeting at Columbia we were not represented all 
over the State, but still we had there a representative body of second- 
class postmasters, and it is not necessary for me te go inte detail and 
tell you all the various duties that have been placed upon us in 
addition to handling the Postal Service. We have embodied that 
in our brief and will submit it to you for your consideration. 

^ I just want te state that that 25 per cent was arrived at after a full 
discussion, but we also recommend that the matter of the various 
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activities of the Postal Service be taken into consideration when these 
increases are studied out and recommendations made, for the simple 
reason that at the various offices the conditions are different. In 
other words, we do not think it is fair that the salary be placed on a 
basis^ of the revenues of the office, for the simple reason t^at such a 
condition is not such as to make the compensation of the postmaster 
just what it should be. In one office we have these various activities 
and responsibilities of such a nature, while in another office these 
responsibilities are not present, or they are put off to other depart- 
ments. They have supervisory officials, etc., to take the responsi- 
bilities off the postmaster. 

I heartily concur in what Mr. McCants has said about the second- 
class postmasters whose salaries run from $2,000 to $2,500. Along 
that line, we have to engage in every kind of work in the office. 
Sometimes I have them calling me up at the office before I go on duty 
at 8 o'clock, telling me a man is sick, and I have to go on down, and if 1 
can not get a man to put in his place, I have to go out and take his 
place. I nave worked in every department, with the possible exception 
of having served a rural route. I have all those responsibilities on me, 
and I particularly ask for an increase because of the h^h cost of living. 

Senator Moses. Thank you very much; and in the name of the 
commission, I wish to thank the postmasters' Association of South 
Carolina for their moderation in asking only 25 per cent. 

The brief referred to follows: 

Brief Submittbd by Mr. T. P. McLeod, op Hartsville, S. C. 

The undersigned representative postmaster has been duly authorized by postr 
masters of the second class in South Carolina to appear and present to your honorable 
commission the arguments hereinafter set forth m their bdialf in particular, and a 
summary in behalf of postmasters of all classes. I therefore b^ leave to submit 
the following: 

CHANGE IN STATUS OF POSTMASTERS. 

There have been no changes in the classification of salaries of postmasters of the 
presidential class since March 3, 1883. We believe it will be admitted without 
question that the conditions surroimding the appointment of postmasters in 1883 
were entirely different, botb from a service and a personal standpoint, than they are 
to-day. Under the system as it existed then and for many years afterwards quali- 
fication and ability were not considered of first importance, and the appointee was 
not required to give much of his time to the duties of hb office. He was only ex- 
pected to assume the responsibility of accoimting for the fimds which came into 
his hands. In nearly all cases postmasters had other and more lucrative business 
or employment. 

PRESENT CONDmONS AND QUALIFICATIONS SURREOUNDING APPOINTMENT OF POST- 
MASTERS. 

WTien the present salary schedule was inaugurated in 1883 it was permissible for 
postmasters to have some outside resources to supplement the pay of their offices 
and they were allowed, without criticism, to engage in outside commercial activi- 
ties. In later years, however, the demands of the service have become so persistent 
as to preclude the possibility of postmasters successfully carrying on any permanent 
or extensive enterprises, ana finally by direct order of the department postmasters 
must devote at least eight hours a day to their offices, the possibilities of adding 
regularly to their income by outside endeavor has been reduced to practically nothing. 

It will not avail us to ^o further into detail as to past and present duties of a x>ost- 
master, and we only desire to cite enough evidence on this point to forcibly bring 
to the attention of this conference the fact that we are not traveling aJon^ in the 
same old rut, and that a present-day postmaster is an entirely different official from 
the old-day postmaster. 

T^e position has increased in importance and in the required duties thereof, but 
^ary classification has remained unchanged for 36 years. 
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INGRBASE IN DUTIES OF POSTMASTEBfi. 

(a) General. — ^Fostmafiters' duties were greatly added to by reason of the war, 
but it is far from our intention to urge any increase in salary or other personal benefits 
for any war work or activity. We assert that there was no more loyal or patriotic 
body of men engaged in war work than the postmasters of the United States, and 
we resent even the suggestion that we have received or now desire to receive any 
reward whatsoever for the many^ and diversified services rendered by us. 

However, it is a fact that, outside of war work, the post office has graduallv become 
the agency for all other departments at Washin^n. It is a wonderful system, 
whereby tne Government has a personal representative in every city, village, or csosb- 
roads in the United States. And the useralness of that system is fast becoming more 
apparent at Washington. The Treasury Department, the AgiiciUtural Depar&nent, 
tne Census Bureau > and the War and Navy Departments are constantly and re^- 
larly calling upon the postmaster for information and services. It is almost a duly 
occunence to receive a request which reads ''by permission of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral," for some statistical information, or for some service outside of postal affairs. 

(6) CuBtodUms of buildiiMS. — ^Many postmasters of the second class are custodians 
of post-office buildings, "nie appointment as custodian comes from the Treasury 
Depjartment unsolicited, and is entirely outside of the Post Office Department, and 
not in any way to be construed as a part of the Postal Service or work. The custodiah 
is obli^d to supervise the janitor lorce, negotiate contracts for repairs, additions to 
the building, annual supplies, etc., and then to supervise the work, make inspection 
thereof, and certify vouchers. In addition the office is burdened with much corre- 
spondence and clerical work. 

For all of this the postmaster is not pBid, He is compelled to render services as 
custodian without remuneration except his salary as postmaster. 

CENTRAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 

The inauguration of the central accounting system affects principally offices of the 
second class, although there, are many first-class offices and a few third-class which 
have been designated as central-accounting offices. Your commission is probably 
thoroughly familiar with this system but in order to make this argument complete 
we will very briefly, outline the idea involved, as follows: Formerly every single 
post office, regardless of class, worked direct with Washington; received their sup- 
plies direct and accounted direct. Under the central accounting system practically 
all communication on the part of the third and fourth class offices with Washington 
is cut off. Third and fourth class post offices, now known as district offices, make 
requisition on their central accounting office for all stamps and stamped paper, and 
make their reports to the central accounting office. This is, briefly, the system as 
established by the department, but in addition the system has grown to the point 
where the district offices make the same use of the central accounting offijces that 
they formerly did of the department at Washington. 

They apply to the centm accounting office for all information desired, interpreta- 
tion of rules, regulations, and orders, and for advice generally. In addition they 
make frequent requests to be furnished with supplies and materials. All cash is 

Said into the central accounting office. It will be readily understood what a won- 
erful saving this system is to the department, not only in accounting labor, but in 
relief from simost constant communications from district offices, which may now go 
tp the central accounting office. When the accounts of the central accounting office 
are audited, it is in effect an audit of all the district offices under ^he jurisdiction of 
the central accounting office. 

This system necessarily shifts all the burden of this work from the department to 
the^ central accounting offices, yet no credit is given the central accounting office and 
no increase in the salary of central accoimting postmasters has been made. 

The increase in the duties, utility, and responsibility of the central accounting 
offices is, in our opinion, so apparent as not to require discussion and we will pass on. 

UNFAIRNESS AND IMPBOPBIETY OP PRESENT METHOD OP OOCXJPATION OP POST- 
MASTERS* SALARIES. 

It is, of course, well known that salaries are now computed on the basis of volume 
of postal receipts, that is, on the volume of sales of stamps and stamped paper, and 
that alone. 
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Your honorable commiBnon is familiAr with the saUry tablee, but for convenience 
of reference we will quote them at length herein, ae follows: 

THIRD CLASS. 

Salary. 

Receipts of $1,900 and not exceeding $3,100 $1,000 

Receipts of $2,100 and not exceeding $2,400 1,100 

Receipts of $2,400 and not exceeding $2,700 1,200 

Receipts of $2,700 and not exceeding $3,000 1,300 

Receipts of $3,000 and not exceeding $3,500 1,400 

Receipts of $3,500 and not exceeding $4,200 1,500 

Receipts of $4,200 and not exceeding $5,000 1,500 

Receipts oi $5,000 and not exceeding $6,000 1, 700 

Receipts of $6,000 and not exceeding $7,000 1,800 

Receipts of $7,000 and nqt exceeding $8,000 1,900 

SBOOND CLASS. 

Receipts <rf $8,000 and not exceeding $9,000 $2,000 

Receipts of $9,000 and not exceeding $10,000 2,100 

Receipts of $10,000 and not exceeding $11,000 2,200 

Receipts of $11,000 and not exceeding $13,000 2,300 

Re9eipts of $13,000 and not exceeding $16,000 2,400 

Receipts of $16,000 and not exceeding $20,000 2,500 

Receipts of $20,000 and not exceeding $24,000 2,600 

Receipts of $24,000 and not exceeding $30,000 2,700 

Receipts of $30,000 and not exceeding $35,000 2,800 

Receipts of $35,000 and not exceeding $40,000 2, 900 

FIRST CLASS. 

Receipts of $40,000 and not exceeding $45,000 $3,000 

Receipts of $45,000 and not exceeding $60,000 3, 100 

Receipts of $60,000 and not exceeding $80,000 3,200 

Receipts of $80,000 and not exceeding $110,000 3,300 

Receipts of $110,000 and not exceeding $150,000 3,400 

Receipts of $150,000 and not exceeding $200,000 3,500 

Receipts of $200,000 and not exceeding $260,000 3,600 

Receipts of $260,000 and not exceeding $330,000 3,700 

Receipts of $330,000 and not exceeding $400,000 3,800 

Receipts of $400,000 and not exceeding $450,000 3.900 

Receipts of $450,000 and not exceeding $500,000 4,000 

Receipts of $500,000 and not exceeding $600,000 5,000 

Receipts of $600,000 and upwards 6,000 

From the above table of salaries it should be noted that as the volume of busineas 
transacted grows, the percentage of increase in salary is lowered. 

The larger the postal business transcated, imder orainary and normal circumstances, 
the larger the general business of the office, or in other words, the postal receipts are 
only a oarometer, and with their increase there is also an increase in all other depart- 
ments and divisions of the office. This means an increased force to supervise; in- 
creased accoimting, increase in incoming mails and deliveries, increased registry and 
insurance business, and in fact a corresx)onding increase in the business of the entire 
office. 

As stated these tables take into consideration only the actual postal business trans- 
acted. This is really the easiest and most simple of all the post-office work. 

One or two clerks can do all of the accounting in your office doing from $25,000 to 
$45,000 business. What are the other clerks doing? 

They are looking after the dispatch of mails, receipts of mails, deliveries, money 
order, registry, postal savings, parcel pjost, insurance, collections, C. 0. D., money- 
order deposits, handling of supplies, nixie desks, postage-due desk and countless other 
duties of an office of this size. 

All of the above comes under the direct supervision of the postmaster. He must 
positively see that all of the parts of this great system are properly functioning. For 
all of this work the postmaster receives no credit whatsoever m the line of compensa- 
tion. 
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READJUSTMENT OF POSTMASTERS' PAY. 

Since the present schedule of postmasters' pay was formulated the following activi- 
ties have been introduced and not one of them is directly represented in the receipts, 
viz: Postal savings, rural delivery, villa^ delivery, central accountancy, paicel post, 
Government-owned vehicle service, highway express routes, subagencies, supply 
depots, and last but not least the growing 0. O. D. business. 

June 30, 1919, the amount of postal savings on deposit was $148,471,499 In 5,931 
offices. 

Rural routes Were serving 27,290,459 families, or 66,041,404 persons, and cost $53,- 
166,502. They handled 3,892,927,736 pieces of mail, 43,320 carriers were employed 
on 43,453 routes, covering 1,127,110 miles. 

Eight motor- vehicle express routes, nmning from January 1, 1918, to June 30, 1918, 
employed 105 trucks, earning at an annual rate $430,396.78, of Which the annual 
profit would be $40, 772.08. 

In the Government-owned vehicle service, 464 trucks were purchased at an expense 
of $774,854.57, making a total of 965 trucks in service. 

Central accoimtancy was established in approximately 2,000 offices. 

These are samples of activities that have been added to postmasters' duties and 
responsibilities that are not in any way reflected in postmasters' pay. 

The readjustment of postmasters' salaries for 1918 shows that while the gross receipts 
for the calendar year ending December 31, 1917, showed an increase of $27,858,144, 
the total postsmasters' pay as readjusted on these receipts, showed a decrease of 
$108,500. 

A fair salary schedule would recognize these duties and responsibilities and give 
compensation for them. 

PLAN OP READJUSTMENT OP POSTMASTERS* PAY. 

It is impossible to figure a schedule of post-office pay without having a complete 
tabulation of receipts, and a record of activities as the post office grows, such as mail 
distribution, domestic money orders, foreign money orders, postal savings, star routes, 
rural delivery, village delivery, central accoimtancy, free delivery, depository work, 
branches of the dead-letter section, subagencies, supply depots, foreign-exchange 
offices. Government vehicle service and highVay express service. Post offices should 
be reclassified so as to secure a better pay for lower-grade offices than under the present 
schedula of pay, and a percentage should be added to the pay for each ad(Utional 
activity added to the post-office work in the lower grades. 

In applying these percentages it would not be difficult to graduate them into 
amotmts in proportion to the extent of the activity involved, such as added compen- 
sation for the supervision of each star route starting from an office, or each rural route, 
or each hundred or thousand money orders issued, or population served, or each 
square mile of territAry entitled to and given free delivery, or the number of post 
offices depositing or receiving supplies, or the amount of exchange work done. 

All different activities are installed after investigation and permission by the Post 
Office Department and after further investigation as additional clerk and carrier hire 
are applied for. 

COMPARISON OP postmasters' SALARIES WITH SALARIES PAID IN BANKING, INDUS- 
TRIAL, AND OTHER BUSINESS CIRCLES. 

• 

It should be considered that the post office is simply a great big business, operated 
upon business principles, and in which business tne postmasters are valuable and 
exx)erienced executives thereof. If comparison is made with tiie salaries of the more 
important employees in banking, commercial, and industrial activities, it is really 
apparent that such salaries are largely in excess of those paid to postmasters. 

(a) Banking. — ^Because of the peculiar nature of the banking business, which is 
practically dealing in dollars, it would be imfair to compare the business transacted 
in dollars and cents with the postal business. We have also taken into consideration 
the fact that executive heads of banks are often large stockholders and thereby receive 
unusual salaries. So, in setting forth our statistics as applied to banking circles we 
have only considered the salaries paid to cashiers, tellers, etc., who are not the actual 
heads of the institution, but employees in the commonly accepted meaning of the 
term. 

We have received information from 14 cities concerning banking institutions, 
which shows that the average salary paid to officials such as described above to be 
$5,783 plus. 
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In coDflidering the above statistics the difference in the character of the employ- 
ment should be taken into account. In the case of cashiers, tellers, etc., their duties 
are chiefly ministerial. They are not usually required to exercise any jMurticular 
degree of discretion. The higher executive heads, the boards of directors, the dis- 
count and examining committees, assume nearly all the responsibilities, 'vdiereas the 
postmasters' duties are almost entirely executive, and the exercise of discretion and 
sound judgment is the first and foremost requirement of the position. The bank 
cashier and teller are but a cog in the wheel, whereas Uie postinaster is the power 
which rotates the wheels of his own office. 

OONOLUaiON. 

(6) Indiutrial and burinest cirdes, — ^In conclusion we desire to urge upon the com- 
mission the peculiar position occupied by the postmast^ in his respecti\re commu' 
nity. We realize that a public official can not expect to receive compensation from 
the Grovemment because of duties and obligations outside of his official work, but, 
nevertheless, the customs and traditions wmch have grown up around the office of 
postmaster and which have been countenanced by the Government either officially 
or unofficially, and which have now become a fixed responsibility, must be consid- 
ered in arriving at a fair and just compensation for postmasters. 

Permit us to refer to the local standing of the postmaster in his community. 

To satisfactorily perfoim these multifarious official and unofficial, though very nec- 
essary duties, he must have the respect of his community to commence with, and 
must retain this respect throughout his tenure of office. In short, the postmaster, 
to be an efficient official, must ^ * main tain a position," and to do so costs him much 
money. 

As we stated at the outset of this brief, the present salaries of postmasters were 
fixed 36 years ago, when the receipts of the Post Office Department were $45,650,624.82 
as compared with the receipts of the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, wMdi were 
$388 .975,962.24, which included $44,500,000 of war posta^. This is more illuminating 
as to the need of a reclassification and readjustment wmch will increase postmasters^ 
salaries than any other argument we can advance. 

I respectfully submit tms as our case. 



Brief SuBMnrsD by J. W. McGlathbry, Postmaster, Humboldt, Tenn. 

Representing the postmasters of the second class in west Tennessee, I beg leave to 
jiubmit the following arguments to your honorable commission in their behsuif : 

S^^LARIES RECLASSIFIED. 

You are aware of the fact that the salaries of postmasters of the presidential class 
have not been reclassified since 1883. No other salaried position on record has held 
its own like that of the postmaster, yet it is not permissible for him to engage in out- 
side business as was formerly the custom. At one time the postmaster's salary was 
merely an addition to his otner earnings, and this was a time when living expenses 
were at least 100 per cent less than they are to-day. Considering the reduction in 
income and the increase in expenses we ask, What is the remedy? 

INCREASED RESPONSIBILITIES. 

In calling your attention to a few of the duties that have been added to the office 
we wish to be understood that we do not include those duties that were added on 
account of the war. We have cheerfully done every thing called upon in the way of 
war work and many of us have connected ourselves with me Red (>oss, Y. M. C. A., 
and other voluntary work. 

. There are a few postmasters of the second class who are fortunate or unfortunate 
enough to be in Federal buildings, and to these have been added liie responsibility 
ef custodianship. While this is seemingly a position in name only, there are many 
duties connected with it, such as looking after the janitor force, certifying vouchers, 
negotiating contracts for repairs to the building, obtaining and submitting proposals 
for annual supplies, and doing the necessary correspondence. All of ^s in connec- 
tion with his outies »s x>ostinaster without additional compensation. 
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CENTRAL AOCOITHTIKrO. 

While the central accounting eyBtem does not affect all second-dasB offices there 
are a few of ns who are thoion^y acanainted with the added resfNinsifallities of this 
frystem. Before this plan was adoptea every post office in the United States regard* 
less of size or class, made direct reports to Washu^fton. In order to d&ow more dearly 
just what this work means let ns take for illustration the county of Gibson, where 
Humboldt was made the central accounting office with 12 district offices. Each of 
the 12 district offices makes a quarterl^Tep^ to the central accounting office, where 
the reports are audited and forwarded in 1 report to Washington where 1 report must 
be auoited instead of 13 as was formerly the custom. Not only this, but the district 
offices make all requisitions on the central accounting office for all stamps and stamped 
paper, including $200,000 in war saving stamps for 1918, and all proprietary and 
documentary revenue stamps, iJius reheving Washington to the extent that they 
must fill only 1 requisition instead of 13, and prepare and send only 1 razist^ instead 
of 13. You readily see that all this work hais been transferred from Washington to 
the central accounting offices, thus adding more work and responsibility, without 
additional compensation. Hiis is not all, we district offices have been disconnected 
from Washington so long they do not even apply there for information that is neces- 
sary for conducting the business of their offices, but either write or call the central 
accounting office. In discussing this among a number of central accounting post- 
masters, the question was asked. How was it ever possible to properly audit the 
accounts of some district offices under the old plan, when in numbers of cases it has 
been necessary to return reports for correction as many as five times and write a letter 
each time, and yet the ruling is that all central accounting offices are expected to get 
their reports in oy the 10th? 

This must be a great saving to the department in accounting and labor, and while 
this work has been handed over to the central accoimting office no provision has yet 
been made to increase the salary of the postmaster. 

INCONSISTENCT OF SALARIES AS NOW CLASSIFIED. 

With reference to the salary table, we wish to callyour attention to the inconsist- 
oncy of the present plan. We take, for example, the Humboldt office, being an aver- 
age second-aass office, doing a business of $13,000 and receiving a salary of $2,400. In 
order to get an increase in salary of $100 this office must do another $3,000 worth of 
business, for the next $100 increase in salary it must do another $4,000 business, and 
for the next $100 requires another $4,000 business, and now to get the next $100 it 
will be necessary to do an additional $6,000 business. By referring to the salary 
table you will note that the first increase in pay of a second-class office is $100 when 
the business increases from $9,000 to $10,000. The salary increases from $2,000 to 
$2^100, thereby receiving $100 for the $1,000 increase. The office doing a $24,000 
business receives a salary of $2,600 and to get a raise in salary of $100 this office must 
show an increase of $6,000. In the first case the office that did an additional $1,000 
business received $100, and in the second case the office that did an additional $6,000 
business received $100. Again we ask, What is the remedy? 

According to the salary tables, the postmaster's Eolary is based entirely on the postal 
receipts of the office without taking into consideration the increased business in issuing 
and paying money orders, registered mail, parcel post (especially insured parcel post), 
receipt and dispatch of nudls, deliveries of mails, ooth in the dty and on rural routes, 
and many other duties of which the postmaster is held responsible. In addition to all 
this, the postmaster is required to go over each of Hie rural routes emanating from his 
office at least once a year. Still the receipts of the office govern the salary of the 
postmaster. 

You will pardon me for referring to the Humboldt office, but I have a few figures 
to present and ^l take advantage of this opportunity. I wish to call your attention 
to the money-order business of this office for the calendar year 1919 ; also to the receipts 
of the office and the number of registers: 

Money orders issued, 11,854, amounting to $68, 836. 15 

Money orders cashed, 3,312, amounting to 28, 912. 13 

Postal receipts 13,156.28 

On account of this office being a central accounting office the following duties are 
added: 

There were 838 official registers sent out without reference to the regular number of 
r^[isters passing through the office. Of this number of official registers, we can safely 
say that 800 were requisitions from the district offices. 
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Stamps and stamped paper f uxniBhed the district offices by the Humboldt office the 
past year amounts to $21,171.85, which amount represents requisitionB from $1 up. 

It was very evident that the department appreciated the fact that this office was 
handling considerable funds when the postmaster's bond was increased from $7,000 
to $17,000. 

Reg^dless of the amount of funds handled and the necessity of increasing the bond, 
the postmaster's salary rcnudns the same. 



LABORERS. 
Brief Submitted Bt Mr. W. G. Chsnbt for tbe Laborers of Atlanta, Ga. 

Knowing, by experience, that we constitute a verv essential element in making 
the remarkable showing in efficiency and accomplidEunent for which this office is 
noted, and among the most arduous and exacting as well as the most poorly paid 
of all the classes employed here, and that we have nothing to look forward to without 
taking other examinations, we respectfully request that, if it is in your power to grant 
us an increase of at least 20 per cent in our salaries, that you will do so. 

The maximum that we can draw per month at present is $86.25. 

We are nearly all men of laige families^ we feel that it must be apparent to you, 
gentlemen, that under present conditions it is impossible for a self-respecting man to 
support himself and family on the above stated amount. 

We earnestly hope that as matter of simple justice you will grant the above. 



Hon. Wm. D. Upshaw. May I record this as part of the proceedings ? 
I have been detained by insistent constituents in my office all day 
lon^ nearly, and I was just giving this to Mr. Bell, as the Atlanta 
chairman. 

1 wish heartily to indorse the application of the post office employees for an increase 
in salary. I personally investigated their needs in many cases and find that many 
of them are embarrassed in their family life because of their scant and wholly inade- 
quate salaries. 

I learn also that many of the skilled and experienced employees of the post office 
are resigning to go into other lines of business because cA the low compensation they 
receive. 

I haye been in pretty close touch with them and I would like to so 
6n record to the eflFect that I believe they should get what they asK. 

Senator Moses. There being no further classes of employees to 
be heard, the commission will resume its hearings at New Orleans 
on Monday morning, at an. hour to be fixed by the secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 5.30 p. m., the commission adjourned.) 
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